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SECTION  I. 


ExpcdUion  tf  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  under  Hanno.  Grecian 
Cities  in  Sieily  under  the  Owfemmtnt  of  single  Chiefs,  Vtaih  of  the 
Wid0ws  of  Dion  and  of  the  elder  Dimnfsius,  Apfiuation  for  inier* 
feronee  of  Corinth  in  the  Affairs  of  Sicily.  Circumstances  of  Corinth, 
Timoleon  appointed  to  manage  the  Corinthian  Interest  in  Sieily, 

Jc  ORTUNATELY  foF  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily, 
the  Carthaginian  government,  whether  prevented 
by  domestic  troubles,  or  ingaged  by  greater  views 
elsewhere,  made  no  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
the  weakness  necessarily  incident  to  an  adminis- 
tration of  a  man  of  the  character  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  the  distractions  which  followed  the 
expedition  of  Dion,  for  prosecuting  by  arms  any 
views  of  ambition  there.     Its  policy,  meanwhile, 
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xxxm  ^^  *'  ^^^^  ^^^  conduct  of  its  officers,  was  liberal  and 
able.  The  attachment  even  of  the  Grecian  towns 
in  the  western  parts  was  conciliated  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  DiodoruSy  that  those  towns  shared 
little  in  the  ruin,  which  Plutarch  has  represented  as 
Plat.  Tiu  so  universally  sweeping  over  the  iland.  Since  the 
ini?*"  decay  of  the  great  naval  force  which  the  first 
Dionysius  raised,  the  Carthi^inians  had  held  com- 
plete command  of  the  ie&  ;  Atid  this,  in  the  divided 
state  of  the  Greeks,  produced  by  Dion's  expedition, 
would  be  perhaps  more  advantageous  to  a  commer- 
cial people  than  any  extension  of  territorial  com- 
mand. The  first  warlike  measures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian  government  were  professed,  and  apparently 
intended,  not  against  the  Greeks,  but  meerly  to 
repress  the  rapine  of  the  Campanians,  who  had, 
with  such  faithless  violence,  settled  themselves  in 
Entelia  and,  in  their  setdement,  retained,  to  the 
annoyance  of  their  peaceful  neighbors,  their  habit 
of  war,  and  appetite  for  plunder. 

Among  the  Grecian  cities  unconnected  with 
Carthage,  there  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
regularity  of  government,  and  security  for  indivi- 
duals, only  where  some  one  powerful  man  could 
hold  soverein  sway.  With  his  own  party  that 
powerful  man  had  the  title  of  governor,  prince,  or 
potentate**  :  by  an  opposite  party  he  would  of 
course  bp  called  tyrant.  His  power  indeed  could 
•  be  little  defined  by  law  ;  he  must  necessarily  act 
according  to  ertiergencies ;  and  the  character  of 
his  administration  would  be  decided  by  his  own 
character,  and  his  sense  of  his  own  interest.  His 
situation  altogether  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
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feudal  hsiroiis  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. 

Of  those  who  thus  held  soverein  sway  in  the 
Sicilian  Greek  cities,  Dionysius  perhaps  was  the 
most  powerful :  for  tho  Syracuse  was  lamentably 
fallen,  and  in  Syracuse  itself  his  authority,  tho  little 
regularly  limited,  was  ill-settled,  yet  his  interest  in 
Italy  gave  him  weight.  Next,  and  perhaps  for 
power  within  Sicily  hardly  second,  were  Icetes  of 
Leontini,  and  Andromachus  of  Tauromenium. 
Andromachus  stood  as  head  of  that  party,  through- 
out the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities,  which  had  always 
been  adverse  to  the  family  of  Dionysius ;  and  by 
his  success  at  Tauromenium  he  had  acquired  the 
consideration  of  restorer,  or,  in  the  antient  phrase, 
second  founder  of  the  interest  of  that  party  in 
Sicily. 

Icetes  had  been  a  confidential  friend  of  Dion, 
on  whose  death,  accompanied  by  the  mercenary 
force   which   had  served  under  him,   and    those 
citizens  who  desired  to  avoid  the  new  power  in 
Syracuse,  he  had  withdrawn  to  Leontini.      That  P\n^-  ▼£(. 
place  had  always  been,  more  than  any  other  in  p.  983. 
Sicily,  well  disposed  to  Dion.     Thither  therefore 
his  widow,   and  his  sister,  widow  of   the    elder 
Dionysius,  had  retired  from  the  governments  of 
Callippus.    At  first  they  were  treated  with  apparent 
tenderness  and  respect ;  but,  after  no  long  time,  IW-krit 
they  were  imbarked  for  Peloponnesus,  under  pre-  p.'^j.' 
tence  of  placing  them  in  better  security,  and,  under 
orders,  it  is  said,  from  Icetes,  murdered  in  the 
passage.     It  is  among  infelicities  likely  to  attend 
haughty  and  morose  tempers,  like  Dion's,  to  fail 
in  the   choice  of  friends.     But  tho  this  tale  of 
horror    comes   from   Plutarch,  the   panegyrist  of 
Dion,  it  seems  liable  to  some  reasonable  doubt. 
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CHAP.  The  manner  of  the  murder  the  biographer  men- 
^^^^1^  tions  to  have  been  variously  reported.  If  then 
Icetes  directed  it,  he  did  not  intend  it  should  be 
known  that  he  directed  it ;  and  how  it  came  to  be 
known  we  are  not  informed.  What  temptation 
even  would  lead  Icetes  to  the  crime  does  not 
appear.  That  the  unfortunate  women  perished 
in  the  passage,  was  probably  of  public  notoriety. 
If  they  perished  by  accident,  party  calumny  may 
have  gathered  opportunity  from  it  tq  asperse  Icetes* 
But  they  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  pirates 
who  infested  those  seas  ;  or,  in  the  opportunity 
among  the  Greek  republics  for  the  worst  criminals 
to  escape,  the  crew,  to  whose  charge  they  were 
committed,  may  have  been  tempted  to  murder 
them  for  the  small  riches  they  might  carry.  In 
die  want  of  means  to  ascertain  the  fact,  if  such 
tales  of  secret  crimes  want  both  authentication  and 
probability,  they  can  rarely  deserve  regard  in  his- 
tory ;  and  accordingly  many  such,  even  some  of 
celebrity,  have  been  passed  unnoticed  here. 

But  tho  this  shocking  tale,  related  by  the  philoso- 
phical biographer,  the  panegyrist  of  Dion,  is  of 
very    doubtful  appearance,   yet  the   character    of 
•Icetes  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  credita- 
piut.  Tit.    bleto  Dion's  choice  of  him  as  a  friend.     When  the 
ini?**  *       return  of  Dionysius  to  Syracuse  made  the  residence 
f*^'^'*^*  of  the  more  violent  of  those  in  opposition  to  him 
unsafe  or  uneasy  there,  the  most  violent  chiefly 
resorted  to  Lcontini.     Men  of  quidter  and  more 
respectable  character  generally,  and  especially  those 
of  higher  rank,  preferred  the  refuge  of  Taurome- 
nium,    under  the   government  of  Andromachus. 
Other  chiefs  held  an  independent,  or  almost  inde- 
pendent authority  in  many   of  the   smaller  towns. 
Dionysius,    Icetes,    and  Andromachus    stood    as 
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chiefs  of  three  principal  parties,  each  in  a  state  of   sect. 
war  with  both  the  others,  and  with  such  a  spirit  of  ,    '* 
animosity  pervading  all,  so  inflamed  and  maintained 
by  opposition  of  interest,  that  composition  between 
them  was  hardly  possible. 

In  circumstances  so  distressing  for  all  who  held 
property,  or  desired  settled  life,  among  the  Gre- 
cian possessions  in  Sicily,  the  rumor  of  prepara- 
tion at  Carthage  for  a  new  expedition,  tho  the 
Campanians  of  Entella,  who  had  given  sufficient 
occasion  for  it,  were  alone  its  avowed  object,  ex- 
cited great  and  reasonable  alarm.  Union,  under 
the  lead  of  any  man,  or  any  city  of  Sicily,  appear- 
ing beyond  hope,  it  was  proposed,  kmong  the 
refugees  in  Tauromenium,  to  solicit  the  interference 
of  Corinth,  the  mother-city  of  Syracuse  and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  Sicily,  as 
what  alone  could  be  of  authority  to  bring  the  ad- 
verse spirits  to  the  coalition  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  all.  Precedents  of  such  a  measure  were 
numerous.  It  was  generally,  among  the  Greeks, 
held  reputable,  and  pleasing  to  the  gods,  for  colo- 
nies, on  important  occasions,  to  desire  a  leader 
from  the  mother-country.  The  Syracusans  them- 
selves, no  longer  ago  than  the  Athenian  war,  had 
admitted  Corinthians  to  chief  commands  in  their 
f(M-ces.  From  Touromenium  therefore  communi- 
cation being  managed  in  Syracuse  and  other 
towns,  numbers  were,  found  to  approve  the  pro- 
posal*^. 

96  Both  Diodorns  and  Plutaich  mention  this  measnre  as  the 
act  of  the  Syracusans.  They  do  not  however  say  it  was,  and 
it  cannot  he  supposed,  a  regular  act  of  the  Syracusan  people, 
nnder  the  newly  restored  administration  of  Dionysins.  But 
every  party  of  Syracusans,  every  knot  of  Syracusans,  in  and 
out  of  Syracuse,  would   call  themselves,    and  he  called  hy 
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CHAP.       But  Corinth  itself  wa$  at  this  time  distracted  hy 
^^^I^  contest  of  factions.     To  resist  aggression  from  Ar- 
gosy  the  government  had  been  driven  to  the  resource, 
Ch.  28.  •.   which  we  have  seen  it  formerly  using,  of  employ- 
Hut.        ing  an  army  of  those  adventurers,  t>r,  they  might 
perhaps  be  called,  traders,  in  military  business,  com- 
monly distinguished,  after  the  Latin  phrase,  by  the 
Diod.1.16.  name  of  mercenaries*    Under  the  able  and  spirited 
PitftfVit.    conduct  of  Timophanes,  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
Timoi.      trious  families  of  Corinth,    success  rather  beyond 
hope  had  attended  the  Corinthian  arms*     His  popu* 
larity,  before  extensive,  was  thus  greatly  increased^ 
and  with  his  power,  accruing  from  command  of  the 
mercenaries,  gave  him  great  means  for  purposes 
of  ambition.     What  the  real  merit  of   the  con- 
test of  parties  was,  accounts  remaining  not  only  are 
too  defective,  but  too  contradictory,  to  inable  us 
now  satisfactorily  to  gather.      The  historian's  ex- 
pressions however  imply  that  the  party  through 
which  Timophanes  was  formidable,  was  the  demo- 
cratical.     What  we  learn  with  certainty  is  that  the 
contention  in  Corinth  was  at  this  time,  as  we  have 
seen  it  formerly,  in  the  authentic  account  of  Xeno- 
phon,  violent ;  and  that  the  party  in  which  Timo- 
phanes had  been  bred*  considered  him  as  npt  pnly 
betraying  their  cause,  which  alone  they  would  allovir 
to  be  the  cause  of  their  country,  but,  by  thp  com- 
bined powers  of  popularity,  and  his  influence  over 
a  standing  army,   aiming  at  soverein  command, 
or  in  the  Grecian  phrase,  the  tyranny  of  Corinth^. 

their  friends,  th^  Syracusans.  It  is,  in  the  sequel,  specified  bj 
Diodorus,  that  the  commuDlcation  with  Corinth  was  conducted 
by  the  refugees  in  Tauromenium. 

^  The  phrases  covijoororouf  Ij^wv  fisi*  lauroo,  &  xetrot  ri|v  dfyepav 
^ptffii  ou  ^^nrmC^uyas  on  rupavvoV  ki-  Diod,  1.  16.  c.  66.  clearly 
indicate  a  man  raising  himself  by  popular  favor.     Aristotle,  in 
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Ttmoleon,  younger  brother  of  Timophanes,  dis- 
approved his  conduct  and  purposes.  Failing  in  re-* 
monstrance  and  dissuasion,  and  seeing  the  constitu* 
tional  powers,  or  the  powers  of  his  party,  unequal 
to  contest  with  the  extensive  popularity  of  Timo- 
phanes,  he  ingaged  in  conspiracy  against  him.  Whe- 
ther better  means  reiUIy  became  desperate,  or  the 
familiarity  of  the  age  with  assassination  so  lessened 
its  horror  that  it  was  adopted  meerly  as  the  reddiest 
and  surest,  assassination  was  resolved  upon.  For 
the  manner  of  the  crime,  as  would  be  likely  for  a 
fact  of  the  kind,  accounts  differ,  agreeing  about  the 
result  Diodorus  says  that  Timoleon  killed  his 
brother  with  his  own  hand,  publicly,  in  the  agora. 
For  a  different  account  Plutarch  has  quoted  three 
authcM3,  Timaeus,  Ephorus,  and  Theopompus,  all 
cotemporary  with  the  event.  According  to  them 
Timoleon  introduced  the  assassins  into  his  brother^s 
house,  under  pretence  of  desiring  a  friendly  con- 
ference ;  but,  tho  he  considered  the  murder  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  yet  he  yielded  so  far  to  nature  as  to 
turn  his  back  while  the  deed  was  done.  The  Ro-  9J"S*.^*P' 
man  biographer,  contrary  to  both  these  accounts, 
relates  that  Timoleon  acted  indeed  in  concert  with 
the  assassins,  but  was  not  present  at  the  assassina- 
tion, being  employed  elsewhere  in  preventing  op- 
position to  their  purpose*.  • 

carsory  mention  of  Timophanes,  attrilintes  his  acqaisition  of 
the  tyranny  to  his  command  of  mercenaries.  Aristot.  Polit.  1. 
'5.  c  6. 

•  Plutarch,  in  his  osual  way,  has  undertaken  to  describe  the 
dark  scene  in  Timophanes^s  apartment,  as  if  it  had  been  acted 
before  him.  The  difference  of  writers  about  this  assassina- 
tion^  the  circumstances  of  which,  as  it  was  gloried  in  by  the 
perpetrators,  and  their  whole  party,  were  as  likely  to  be  as- 
certained as  those  of  such  deeds  commonly  can  be,  may  add 
to  the  lessons  alreddy  gained  in  the  course  of  the  history,  to 
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CHAP.  Corinth  was  still  in  the  fennent  which  this  atro^ 
xxxm.  cious  act  produced,  when  the  Sjracusan  deputies 
arrived*.  One  party  was  extolling  Timoleon  as  a 
virtuous  tjrrannicide,  whose  magnanimous  patriot- 
ism was  above  all  praise  :  the  other  execrated  his 
deed  as  a  parricidal  murder,  for  which  the  laws  of 
gods  and  men  demanded  expiation  by  his  just  pu- 
nishment. The  petition  of  the  Syracusans  aflfordcd 
opportunity  for  a  compromize,  in  which,  with  a  wis- 
dom and  temper,  oftener  found  perhaps  in  Corinth 
than  in  other  Grecian  cities,  both  parties  agreed. 
Timoleon's  birth  and  rank  were  eminent ;  his  great 
talents  had  been  proved  in  politics  and  in  war  ;  and^ 
according  to  one  party,  he  had  shown  himself  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  the  honorable  office  of  delivering  Sicily, 
by  the  ver}'  act  which,  according  to  the  other,  made  i 
him  unfit  to  live  in  his  own  country.  His  friends  and 
his  enemies  therefore  concurred  in  his  appointment » 

be  cautious  of  giving  credit  to  the   pretence  of  exact   reports 
of  any  of  them. 

^  This  is  the  account  of  Diodorus,  who  seems  always  to 
have  meant  to  be  accurate,  especially  in  dates.  Plutarch,  on 
the  contrary,  ever  straining  to  make  the  best  story,  unsoli- 
citous  about  the  consistency  or  connection  of  history,  reports 
that  Timoleon  had  been  living  twenty  years  in  solitude  and 
repentance  when  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  deli- 
verance of  Sicily  from  tyrants.  But  tho  we  find  Diodorus 
often  detected  by  the  learned  and  sagacious  Dodwell  in  con- 
founding the  chronology  o(  a  year  or  two,  yet,  for  these  times, 
when  historians  and  annalists  abounded,  he  would  hardly  err, 
concerning  so  public  a  fact,  so  widely  as  twenty  years.  If  Di- 
odorus however  could  want  support  against  Plutarch,  we  gain 
for  him'  what  is  pretty  satisfactory  from  the  omission  of  all 
mention  of  these  remarkable  matters  by  Xenophon.  Accor- 
ding to  DodwelPs  exposition  of  Xenophon^s  chronology,  it  was  ' 
in  the  twentieth  year  before  the  mission  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
to  Corinth,  that  the  Corinthians,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Lacedasmonian  government,  made  their  separate  peace  with 
Thebes.  Xenophon^s  history  is  continued  some  years  after, 
and  has  not  a  word  about  Timophanes  or  Timoleon,  or  any 
circumstances  of  Corinthian  affairs  suited  to  their  story. 
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with  the  conditHan,  according  to  Diodorus,  required  bect. 
by  the  latter^  that,  provided  his  conduot  in  Sicily  cor-  ,  '* 
responded  with  his  pretensions  to  political  virtue, 
he  should  be  forgiven  the  offence  to  the  laws  oF 
the  city  and  to  humanity;  but  otherwise,  if  ever 
he  returned  to  Syracuse,  he  should  suffer  the  just 
punishment  for  parricide.  Plutarch  has  censured 
it  as  a  weakness  ia  Timoleon,  the  only  weakness  of 
bb  great  mind)  that  he  felt  contrition  for  his  bro- 
tiler's  mitrther.  The  Roman  biographer  has  less 
affected  a  philosophy  like  that  of  the  modern 
French ;  and  relating  apparently  nothing  without 
authority  from  elder  writers,  he  says  the  perseve- 
ring refusal  of  Timoleon's  mother  to  see  him  after 
the  fact,  and  her  invective  and  imprecations  against 
liim,  of  which  be  was  informed,  made  a  most  se- 
vere inapression  ou  his  mind*  Thus  he  was  pre- 
pared  for  such  a  proposal  as.that  from  the  Sicilians ; 
which  he  seems  to  have  rejoiced  In,  however  offer- 
ing a  field  only  for  almost  hopeless  adventure  among 
abounding  dangers  and  difficulties,  having  formed 
tus  resolution  never  to  return  to  Corinth. 


SECTION  II. 

Exptdition  of  Timoleon  to  Sicily.  Oppontton  of  Greeks  and  Carthagi- 
nians to  the  Interference  of  Corinth  in  Sicily,  First  and  second  Cam- 
paxM  of  TimoUon.    Final  Retttat  ofDumysiiu, 

The  fulsomeness  of  panegyric,  which  we  find  among    sect. 
the  later  Grecian  writers,  especially  Plutarch,  is       "• 
perhaps  not  less  injurious  to  a  great  character  than 
the  malevolence  of  invective,    which  abounded  a- 
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CHAP,  mong  those  of  the  age  we  are  ingaged  with,  aad 
^2^5^  which  Plutarch,  for  the  advantage  apparently  of 
contrast  in  his  pictures,  frequently  adopted.  It  may 
not  be  less  disadvantageous  to  Timoleon's  fame  a- 
mong  sober  inquirers,  that  we  know  him  only  from 
writers  ever  straining  for  eulogy,  than  to  that  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  that  all  detailed  accounts  of  him 
come  from  his  traducers.  Timoleon's  history  al- 
together bears  the  chstracter  more  of  a  tale  of  a  hero 
of  tlie  times  of  the  Seven  before  Thebes,  than  of 
the  authentic  narrative  of  the  actions  of  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle.  Never- 
theless, involving  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  republics,  curiosity  cannot 
but  be  awake  to  it ;  and,  in  the  circumstances  of 
Timoleon  and  of  Sicily,  the  real  character  of  ad- 
ventures, sentiments,  and  conduct,  might  have  some 
tinge  of  the  romantic.  On  careful  examination, 
moreover,  we  find  generally  those  principal  matters 
of  fact  which  might  be  of  some  public  notoriety, 
not  unsatisfactorily  unfolded. 

To  the  outfit  of  Timoleon's  adventurous  expedi- 
tion, the  Corinthian  government  would  contribute 
little  or  nothing  beyond  the  credit  of  its  name  ;  and 
what  could  reach  Corinth,  from  Sicilians  friendly  to 
the  cause,  was  probably  very  small.    His  own  credit 
B.C.  343.  would  assist,  and  possibly  his  private  fortime.     But 
DiJi^^'e   *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  which  he  left  the  Grecian  shores,  in- 
c.  66.        eluding  three  triremes  furnished  by  the  Corinthian 
Timoi?*     colonies  of  LfCucadia  and  Corcyra,  with  which  he 
p.  2JI9.      sailed,  professing  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  Si- 
cilian cities  from  tyranny,  and  avenging  the  Grecian 
cause  against  the  Carthaginians,  consisted  of  only 
ten  ships  of  war  and  seven  hundred  soldiers.     In 
failure  of  transport  ships,  he  put  his  landforce  into 
four  of  his  triremes  ;  an  incumbrance  which  disa- 
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bled  them    for  naval  action,  so  that  his  effective 
fighting  ships  were  only  six**. 

To  infuse  then  into  his  little  armament  an  inspira- 
tion it  was  likely  to  w^ant,  he  had  recourse  to  that 
superstition  of  which,  we  find,  the  ablest  command- 
ers of  Greece  and  Rome  most  availed  themselves. 
The  priestesses  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  Corinth 
gave  him  their  valuable  assistance,  in  a  declaration 
that  those   goddesses   appearing   to  them  in  their 
dreams,  had  given  assurance  that  they  would  ac- 
company Timoleon  to  that  great  and  fruitful  iland 
which  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  them.     Timoleon 
hence  took  occasion  to  consecrate  his  best  ship   to 
the  goddesses,  and  call  it  by  their  name.  A  meteor, 
more  brilliant  and  lasting  than  common,  was  seen 
in  the  sky  during  his  voyage.    He  termed  it  a  lamp, 
held  out  by  the  gods  to  guide  him ;  and  the  stor}*" 
afterward  passed,  that  this  celestial  lamp  directed 
his  course  across  the  Ionian  Sea  and  up  the  Taren- 
tine  Gulph,  to  his  proposed    port,  Metapontium. 
Probably  he  desired  to  pass  unseen  from  the  land, 
and  for  this  advantage  must  give  up  that,  so  impor- 
tant for  antient  navigation,  and  especially  for  the 
antient  ships  of  war,  of  seeing  and  being  near  the 
land;  whence  incouragement  from  confidence  in 
divine  protection  might  be  more  wanted  for  his 
people. 

^  Diodoms  alone  has  giten  this  detail  of  Timoleon's  naval 
force.  Plutarch  agrees  with  bim  in  stating  it  at  ten  triremes. 
Wesseling  lias  supposed  that  Aristotle,  in  his  epistle  to  Alexan- 
der, OQ  rhetoric,  has  had  Timoleon's  fleet  in  view,  where  he 
sajs  that  the  Corinthians  sent  nine  triremes  to  Syracuse  against 
the  Carthaginiaas.  Apparently  the  learned  commentator  has 
not  sufficiently  followed  up  the  historian^s  narrative,  or  he 
would  have  seen,  I  think,  that  Aristotle  has  rather  referred 
to  the  fleet  stated  by  him  to  have  been  afterward  sent  by  the 
Corinthian  government,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  for  the 
immecfiate  purpose  of  opposing  the  Carthaginians. 
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CHAP.        Intelligence  reaching  Leontini  of  the  negotiation 
J^^^!^  put  forward  from  Tauromenium,  and  of  preparation 
Diod.1.16.  at  Corinth  for  interfering  with  arms  in  the  affairs  of 
piat/yit.    Sicily,  Icetes,  who  had  interest   with   one  party 
'^""®-"      among  the  Corinthians,  sent  ministers  to  counter- 
work the  measure.      Meanwhile  the  Cartha^ian 
Diod.i.ic.  army  under  Hanno  had  crossed  from  Africa,  and  bc" 
gan  operations  with  the  siege  of  Entella.    Conquest, 
such  as   Hannibal  and   Imilcon  formerly   sought, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Hanno's  ex* 
pedition ;  yet,  in  securing  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mand or  influence,  to  extend  them  would  probably 
be  in  his  view.    Icetes  held  friendly  connection  witli 
Carthage,    which   we    have  seen   not  uncommoa 
Diod.i.}6.  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks*  The  interference  of  the 
^*^*'       Corinthians  in  Sicily,  highly  obnoxious  to  Icetes, 
was  likely  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian government.      In  consequence  therefore  of 
concert  between  Icetes  and  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian 
squadron  was  sent  to  watch  the  movements  from 
Peloponnesus.     It  seems  however  not  to  have  been 
Hanno's  purpose  to  provoke  hostilities.    A  single 
trireme,  sent  to  Metapontium,  met  Timoleon  there.. 
The  Carthaginian  remonstrated  against  the  purpose, 
of  the  Corintliians  to  interfere  with  an  armed  force 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  where  they  had  no  posses-, 
ions.   Timoleon,  little  regarding  argument,  resolved 
to  use  the  opportunity  yet  left  open,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Carthaginian  commander,  fbr  reaching  a 
friendly  Sicilian  port,  and  hastened  to  proceed  on 
his  way.   Nevertheless  an  invitation  from  Rhegium,. 
to  assist  in  putting  the  government  of  that  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  party  friendly''  to  him,  appeared  of 
c.  66.        too  much  importance  to  be   neglected.     He  went 
thidier,  and  the  object  was  gained ;  Ixit  he  had  not 
time  to  salt  again  before  a  Carthaginian  squadrop. 
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of  twice  his  force,  entered  the  harbor.  The  con-  sect. 
duct  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  was  that  of  ^i^^v^ 
one  instructed  to  promote  peace  and  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  No  way  using  the  power  in  his 
hands,  he  went  ashore  to  meet  the  Rhegian  people 
in  assembly,  and  argue,  in  their  constitutional  me- 
thod, the  matters  in  question  between  his  o%vn 
government  and  the  various  parties  of  the  Greeks. 
This  respect,  from  a  Carthaginian  commander,  for 
Grecian  laws  and  customs,  Timoleon  regarded  only 
as  it  afforded  opportunity  to  profit  from  disingenu- 
ous artifice.  As  soon  as  the  debates  liad  begun  to 
ingage  all  attention,  nine  of  his  ships  proceeded  to 
sea;  and  then,  slipping  away  himself  unobserved, 
he  followed  in  the  remaining  one.  The  Cartha^- 
nian,  indignant  as  soon  as  the  deceit  was  made 
known  to  him,  hastened  in  pursuit ;  but  night  was 
alreddy  advancing,  and  Timoleon  reached  Tauro- 
metiium  without  obstruction.  Andromachus,  and 
the  Syracusan  refugees,  the  first  promoters  of  his 
expedition,  greeted  his  arrival. 

It  seems  to  have  been  late  in  the  summer  for  B.C.  S4S. 
be^nning    military    enterprize  ;    but  things    had  OL  108.4. 
been  singularly  prepared,  by  war  between  those 
against  whom  Timoleon  meant  to  direct  his  arms. 
Icetes  had   besieged  Dionysius  in  Syracuse,    txK  Diod.i.i6. 
making  no  progress,  withdrew.     Dionysius  pursu-  piuf/^j. 
ed.      Icetes,   turning,  defeated  him,  entered  the  '^*™^^- 
city  with  his  flying  troops,  and  became  master  of  all 
except  the  iland.    Against  the  extraordinary  strength 
of  that  fortress  he  would  not  waste  his  exertions, 
but  he  proceeded  to  besiege  Adranum,  the  colony 
of  the  eldet  Dionysius,  now  holding  connection 
with  the  refugees  in  Tauromenium. 

Information  of  these  circumstances  decided  the 
measures  of  Hmoleon.     Marching  to  relieve  the 
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CHAP.  Adranites,  he  attacked  Icetes,  with  such  well- 
^^^^^  planned  surprizet  that,  with  very  inferior  force,  he 
put  him  presently  to  flight.  In  the  instant  of  vic- 
tory then  he  decided  his  next  measure.  Proceed- 
ing immediately  for  Syracuse,  he  marched  with 
such  speed,  it  is  said,  as  to  outstrip  the  flying 
enemy  ;  and  arriving  wholly  unexpected,  he  be- 
came master  of  the  two  quarters  which  he  first 
approached,  Tyche  and  Epipolae.  The  strong 
separate  fortifications  of  Neapolis  and  Achradina 
made  farther  attempt  unavailing  ;  but  he  retained 
what  he  had  acquired  ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate 
city  was  divided  between  three  j^owers  at  war  with 
each  other. 

Winter  npw  put  that  stop,  which  was  usual 
among  the  Greeks,  to  fiuther  military  operations. 
The  season  of  leisure  for  arms  seems  however  to 
have  been  diligendy  and  ably  employed  in  nego- 
tiation. The  numerous  garrisons  of  small  for- 
tresses, scattered  over  the  Syracusan  territory, 
began,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  to  despair  of 
the  cause  of  Dionysius,  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. They  were  vehemently  averse  to  Icetes, 
and  little  inclined  to  Andromachus  ;  but  to  a 
general  from  the  parent-city  Corinth,  unversed  in 
Sicilian  quarrels,  if  he  might  be  .able  to  protect 
them,  they  had  no  particular  objection.  Timoleon 
was  reddy  with  fair  promises,  and  most  of  them 
made  terms  with  him. 

This  success  prepared  matters  for  a  greater 
acquisition.  The  chief  of  Catana,  Mamercus, 
bears,  among  antient  writers,  the  title  of  tyrant. 
But  Timoleon,  we  find,  never  disdained  friendly 
connection  with  a  tyrant,  if  it  might  be  useful  ; 
^*69*^*^^'  *"d  Mamercus,  beside  that  he  %vas  a  brave  and 
Piut.  Tit.   able  soldier,  wit^a  welHrained  little  armv  under 

Timol. 
p.  341. 
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his  orders,  was,  in  the  biographer's  phrase,  power-    sect.  ' 
fully  wealthy'*.    The  accession  therefore  of  this  .^Jl^^- 
chief  to  the  Corinthian  interest  was  altogether  con- 
sidered as  a  highly  fortunate  event'*. 

But  in  the  following  spring,  while  Syracuse  wsls  B.C.342. 
yet  divided  between  the  three  contending  parties,  ^*tH-4- 
Dionysius  holding  the  iland,  Icetes  Achradina  and 
Ncapolis,  and  Timoleon  Tyche  and  Epipolae,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet,  under  Hanno,  entered  the  har- 
bor,  and  landed  an  army,  stated  at  fifty  thousand  Ari8tot.«p. 
men.    It  was  expected  that  Hanno  would  have  de  Rhet. 
the  cooperation  of  Icetes,  and  their  united  strength  1^^.1.15. 
seemed  far  too  great  for  either  of  their  opponents  to  «•  «^- 
withstand.     Energy  indeed,  for  whatever  it  might 
effect,  was  not  wanting  to  the  Corinthian  party  ; 
andJVfamercus,  and  the  Syracusans  of  the  country 
garrisons,  showed  all  zeal  in  their  new  ingagements. 
The  party  in  Corinth,  which  supported  Timoleon, 
had  been  also  prospering,  or  report  of  his  first  suc- 
cesses had  extended  his  interest  there  ;  for  in  the  Anst.  ut 
existing  crisis  nine  Corinthian  triremes,  filled  with  vm.  ut 
soldiers,  arrived  to  act  under  his  orders.     Still  he  *^' 
H-as,  in  extreme  anxiety,  looking  round  for  oppor- 
Qnities  of  attack  and  means  of  defence,  when  he 
was  relieved   by   the   sudden  and  unaccountable 
retreat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament.     Whether 
news  from  Carthage,  or  intrigue  ably  managed  by 
Timoleon,  or  dissatisfaction  with  Icetes  (which  fol- 
lowing circumstances  indicate  as  probable)  or  what 
else  may  have  influenced  Hanno,  historians  have 
not  undertaken  to  say.     The  Greeks,  on  all  sides, 
observed    the   departing  fleet  with  astonishment, 

'1  IWkBtuei^  ttviip,  xeei  xp^fMctfiv  hpfuiidvH*     Plat.  v.  Tim.  p. 

^  'AvsXiri^ov  e:<rvxiav.     Plut.  v.  Tlmol.  p.  242. 
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CHAP,    and  Timolton's  troops,  from  ekpressions  of  grow- 
,^^-v^-^  ing  despondency,   passed  to  joyful  scoffing  and 
ridicule. 

This  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  produced  advantages  for  Timoleon,  which 
might  not  have  accrued  had  no  Carthaginian  force 
appeared  at  Syracuse.  The  Meseenians,  who  had 
refused  any  intimacy  of  connection  with  Icetes, 
and  nevertheless  had  formed  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  now,  conceiving  themselves  de- 
serted, listened  to  proposals  from  Timoleon,  and 
joined  that  which  appeared  the  prospering  cause. 
Icetes,  pressed  by  an  enemy  on  each  side,  hope- 
less of  a$sistance  from  Carthage,  and  fearing  block* 
ade  from  the  increased  and  still  growing  strength 
Diodor.  of  Timoleon,  abandoned  Syracuse  with  his  adher- 
*'  ents,  no  small  portion  of  the  remaining  population 
of  the  city,  and  withdrew  to  Leontini. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
possessing  a  fleet  commanding  the  sea,  but  shut 
within  his  iland  fortress,  had  been  loosing  interest 
in  Italy,  while,  with  apparently  ill-planned  and 
ill-conducted  effort,  he  was  endevoring  to  serve 
his  friends,  and  recover  his  property  and  influence, 
in  Sicily.  Ease  and  pleasure,  according  to  all  but 
the  most  evidently  malignant  reports,  far  more  than 
power  and  pomp,  were  the  objects  of  his  prevailing 
passions.  A  knowlege  of  his  disposition,  as  well  as 
of  his  circumstances,  seems  to  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  a  negotiation,  into  which  Timoleon  enter- 
ed with  him  in  the  course  of  the  winter  after  the 
Coro.Ncp.  departure  of  Icetes.  Corinth  itself  was  proposed 
Tit.Timoi.  j.^^  ^^  p,j^^^  ^j.  j^jg  Y^^^^^      rp,^^  Corinthian  state 

had  obligations  both  to  his  father  and  to  himself* 
Some  among  the  principal  citizens  were  likely  to 
be  well  affected  toward  him  ;   and  that  city,  whose 


graver  aociciQr  had  ingaged  the  preference  of  Xeno-    s&ct. 
phones  elderhood»  might  still  more^  by  .its  gaities,  ^^J!^!,^ 
invite  the  yet  vigorous  age  of  Dionysius.    In  the  B.C.341. 
SbUpvnng  s{uring  the  iland  and  its  citadel  were  pj^^j^*|* 
surrendered  to  Timoleon  ;  two  thousand  mercena-  piut.*ic 
ries  of  its  garrisop  iiigaged  in  service  under  him  ;  yl^'^oi! 
and  Dionysius»  with  his  immediate  friepds^  passed 
to  Corinth*'. 


SECTION  III. 

Desolalian  of  Syracuse.  Difficulty  ftf  TimioXton  to  reward  hii  etmqUtring 
7V«#f#.  Prmmeati^H  /•  Carthage.  JVei*  ImNuUn  of  Sicily  by  the 
€!artkagmimu,  JUtUiny  in  TimoUonU  Army.  Battle  9/  the  CVtsiM- 
$U9,  ^ew  Measures  of  the  Carthe^nians,  XeasuHru  of  TimoUon. 
PtnUt  with  Caiihage. 

STiKACuas^  thus  brought  completely  under  the  au-    sect. 
thority  of  Tiaiofeon»  was  still,  in  buildings,  the  ^^^^ 
largest  city  of  the  Greek  nation,  but,  in  population, 

^  However,  io  collating  Diodonis  with  Thucydides  or  Xe- 
nopbon,  we  may  be  diagusted  with  his  deficiences,  yet,  com- 
pRred  wiJtfi  the  wttdneM  of  Plutsrch,  we  find  reason  often 
to  be  ^ratified  with  his  sobriety,  clearneis,  and  consistency. 
From  DiodoruB  we  have  a  coherent  account  of  the  transac- 
tions of  two  snmmers  and  two  winters  after  the  arrival  of  Timo- 
leen  in  Siolfy^  l>efore  be  became  master  of  the  citadel  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  he  says  was  managed  by  capitulation  with  Diony- 
sius, without  mentioning  any  assault  upon  it.  Plutarch,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  Diodorns,  and  near  five  hundred  after 
Dionysius,  without  either  vouching  any  authority  or  impeach- 
ing  any,  boldly  says  that  Timoleon,  within  fifty  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Sicily,  took  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  by  assault,  with 
Dionysius  hi  it  Tlmoleon's  first  success,  after  his  victory  at 
Adranuin,  against  a  part  of  the  vast  city  held  by  Icetes,  with- 
out approaching  the  iland,  held  by  Dionysius,  seems  to  have 
served  as  foundafion  for  this  romance. 
TOL.  YI.  3 


1ft  HnmRT  w  cditMB. 

(JBAP.    oMiipared>iih  its  extent  of  boydmgs,  it  appeared  a 
xxxm.  ^B^r^    With  this  great  unpeopled  town,  and  irlfat 


territory  he  could  vindicate  utith  it»  at  Uis  disposal, 
it  was  incumbent  on  Timoleon  to  rewattl  the  ser* 
vices  of  his  now  large  force  of  tnercenarftraops, 
and  to  provide  for  those  Syraousans  of  the  Corin^ 
Ihian  party,  who  did  not  prefer  a  rasidence  under 
the  approved  and  good  government  of  Andfoma* 
chus  in  Tauromenium.  To  this  then,  if  to  any 
period,  would  apply  Plutarch's  description  of  deso- 
lation in  Syracuse  ;  such  that  the  cavalry  actually 
grazed  in  the  agora,  while  the  grooms  indulgendy 
V.  Timoi.  slept  upon  the  luxuriant  swarth.  The  biographer  and 
247.  '  the  Sicilian  historian  in  concurrence  ascribe  to  this 
period  Timoleon's  legislation  for  the  Syracuaana. 
But  at  this  time,  by  their  concurrent  account  also, 
beyond  the  troops  to  whom  he  issued  his  orders  as 
a  military  commander,  there  were  few  for  whom  to 
legislate.  His  employment  for  the  winter  seems  to 
have  been  die  asstghment  of  deserted  houses  and 
lands  to  his  followeis;  to  his  mercenaries  instead 
of  pay,  which  he  had  not  to  give,  and  to  the  Syraw 
cusans  of  the  Corinthian  party  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  in  the  cause.  With  this,  some  civil  arrange- 
ment would  be  necesaary,  and  it  seems  every  way 
probable  that  he  adapted  it  ably  to  the  cirCQm>* 
stances* 

But  it  was  beyond  his  ability  to  convert  at  once 
soldiers  by  trade,  and  men  habituated  to  revolu- 
tions, into  sober  citizens.  Good  houses  for  the 
winter  would  of  course  be  gratifying^;  but  the  lands 
he  gave  were  little  valuable  without  slaves  suid  cat- 
tle to  cultivate  them.  With  spring  therefore  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  again  to  seek  war.  Nor  was 
this  difficult  to  find ;  for  between  his  followers  and 
those  whose  lands  and  houses  they  had  seized,  tho 
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timtc  might  be  c^sMtion  of  horalitiesj  peace  oould    g&cT. 
not.ea3ily  be  established*     He  therefore  led  his  .^^IJJ:^ 
ctsdess  pef^le  fifst  i^nst  Icetes  in  Leontini ;  but  B.C.340. 
findiag  little  hope  of  reddy  success  there»  he  quick-  p|^^i|; 
]y  turned  against  Leptines  of  Engynne^  another  of  c.  73. 
those  tyrants  or  chiefi,  to  whose  rise  Dion's  expe*  Timoi. 
djiion  had  given  occaaioni     Leptines,  less.  abletQ  j[^'.^;72. 
resist  than  Icetes,  came  to  terms  similar  to  those 
made  with  Dionysius ;  surpendered  his  town,  and 
paaapd  to  Peloponnesus.     Meanwhile  Icetes  had 
confidence  enough  in  his  strength,  or  hope  enough 
in  a  renainiog  party,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sy- 
rseuse^  but  was  repelled  with  loss. 

The  expedition  against  Leontini  having  been 
unprofitable,  and  Engynne  not  affording  enough  for 
the  ^existing  need,  it  was  necessary  for  Timoleon 
stin  uv  seek  a  war.  Among  the  Grecian  settle^ 
oents  no  advantageous  (q;>portunity  offered ;  those 
which  had  not  claini  for  his  protection  being  able 
to  resist  his  power*  To  provoke  the  might  of  Car-  Diod.  1. 
thage  seems  to  have  been  cash,  yet  it  might  be  pt^tvul 
popular ;  and  so,  want  pressing,  he  sent  his  merce-  '^'^'^^  ^^ 
naries  to  find  amor^  the  people  of  the  western  end 
of  the  iland  the  large  arrears  which  he  owed  them. 
Facticm  among  the  Campanians  of  Entella  perhaps 
invited  to  the  measure,  and  seems  certainly  to  have 
afforded  the  means  for  bringing  under  the  power  of 
Timoleon  a  place  whose  strength  had  baffled  the 
arms  of  the  first  Dionysius.  Tl^e  manner  in  which 
be  then  arranged  its  affairs  was  thus :  he  caused 
fifteen  principal  men  to  be  put  to  deatli,  for  having 
been  faithful  to  .those  ingag^erits  in  which,  whe- 
ther from  necessity  of  circumstances,  or  choice  as 
a  free  people,  the  Climpanians  had  bound  them- 
selves and  their  state  to  Carthage^*  With  thjs  ad- 
monition how  they  should  discreetly  use  the  gift. 
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CHAP,  he  presented  the  EnteHite  people,  in  the  hisioriafn's 
^^^^II^  phrase,  with  Kberty.  Nevertheless  iii  ia  couniry 
where  the  want  of  the  advantages  of  civil  govern- 
ment had  been  so  severely  ftk  as  in  great  part  6f 
Sicily,  where  the  expedition  of  Dion,  in  Strabo's 
strong  phrase,  had  caused  uhiversaY  distntbance  by 
setting  all  against  all^,  the  order  wfiich  Tiitideon*s 
enei^etic  and  steddy  command  established,  and  the 
degree  of  security  which  it  gave,  would  be  exten- 
sively beneficial  and  satisfector}\  As  soon  there- 
fore as  it  became  recomhiended  by  the  appearance  of 
power  to  maintain  it,  nqjt  only  many  of  the  Grecian 
towns  looked  to  him  for  patronage,  but,  if  we  may 
credit  his  panegyrist,  several  of  the  Sicel  tribes, 
and  some  even  of  the  Sican,  solicited  his  alliance. 

Whether  Timoleoii  had  foreseen  a  storm  ap- 
proaching from  Carthage,  of  his  aggression  drew 
it,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  very  deficient 
B.C.338.  historians  of  his  transactions.    In  the  next  year 
Diodf*^*  however  a  very  powerful  armametit  passed  from 
L16.C.73.  Africa  to  Sicily.    The  landforce,  Africans,  Spa- 
C.T7.        niards,  Gauls,  Ligurians,  Balearians,  together  with 
the  troops  before  in  the  iland,   is   said  to  have 
amounted  to  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thou- 
sand horse  ;  the  fleet  to  two  hundred  ships  of  war. 
If  the  landforce  has  been  exaggerated,  stiH  Timo- 
leon's  means  were  very  unequal  to  meet  it.     In  the 
florishing  state  of  Syracuse,  under  the  first  Diony- 
sius,  when  hands  were  wanted,  for  works  of  peace 
or  deeds  of  war,  at  the  call  of  that  popular  leader 
sbcty  thousand  Syracusan  citizens  with  forward  zeal 
took  either  spade  and  mattock,  or  spear  and  helmet. 
The  voice  of  all  Grecian  Sicily,  and  it  is  not  from 

•*  Erapapv  air«vT«f  ^^  aff'avrac.     Strtib.  1.  6.  p.  255, 
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his  friends  that  we  have  the  acooimt,  called  and    sect. 
almost  aompeUed  him  to  take  the  command  for  war     1!!^;.^, 
wkb  Carthage.    But  now,  when  danger  so  threat- 
ened hinii  from  that  enemy,  represented  continually 
by  diit  later  Greoian  and  all  the  Roman  writers  in 
sudi  odioiis  colocs,  Ximoleon^as  his  most  zealous 
panegyrist  ackno>vlegeS|  could  persuade  no  more 
than  three  ihoqiaiid  Syracusans  to  follow  his  stan* 
dard*^*:     Nevertheless  of  whatever   activity   and  Pint.  rit. 
courage  and  p^jcy  might  do  in  his  inunediate  cir-  p.^;  e. 
cumsiances    Timoleon  seems  to  have  failed   in 
nothing*    Not  scrupling  to  try  negotiation  with 
Icetes^  now  no  longer  connected  with  Carthage,  Diod.i.i6. 
he  ingaged  him  to  cooperate  against  the  Cartha-  ^  '^' 
gtnianst 

But  with  all  his  exertions,  some  of  them  success-  c  78: 
fill  th^  beyond  reasonable  hope,  adding  to  his 
force  of  mercenaries,  with  the  auxiliaries  from  Ice- 
tes,  every  Syracus^n  citizen  that  he  could  per- 
suade, he  was  unable  to  collect  more  than,  twelve 
thousand  men.  Nevertheless,  with  this  very  in- 
ferior force,  he  resolved  to  seek  the  enemy  rather 
than  await  attack.  Indeed  a  choice  only  of  great 
difliculties  seems  to  have  been  before  him.  His 
raaroding  expedition  among  the  Carthaginian  set- 
tlements and  dependencies,  nonvithstanding  the 

'^  We  have  hejre  a  curious  Instance  of  Plutarch's  careless- 
ness of  consistency  or  anraagement  or  explttitttlon.  He  had 
just  before  giren  an  account  of >  sixty  thousand  new  citixens 
added  to  Syracuse  by  Timoleon.  It  is  probable  that  this 
making  of  Syracusan  citizens  took  place  mostly  at  a  later 
period  But  from  the  two  ciicumstaocei,  the  smallness  of  th^ 
Bomlievs  that  would  follow  Timoleon's  standard,  and  the 
making  of  Syracusan  citiaens  in  great  numbers,  we  may  in  a 
great  degree  gather  the  value  of  the  terms  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Syracusans,  as  often  used  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  to 
distinguish  the  partUans  of  Dion  and  Timoleon  from  those  of 
'   Siooysius.' 
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CHAP,  acquisition  of  EitfeUa^  J^id.  not  ias^jbled  him  to 
^[^^!!^  se^c .  accounts  with  his  .q[icxcei]ane&  Laiigip  ar.- 
rears  were  yet  due  to  theip.  The  pvomisQ  of  gc^dl 
and  reddy.  plunder  allured  tbein.  to- march  ;  but*  ia 
prpceeding  by  thp  toqd  of  th^  9outhcm  ooast,  cveij 
new  report,  a^  they .  passed,  the.  Grecian  towiis» 
made  the  Carthaginian  force  more  &imidftble»  the 
prospect  of  hard  nghtiug  greater,  afid  the  )Mpt  of 

.  reddy  plunder  less.  Irritation  being  thus  ad^od  to 
inritation,  in  apprqacbing  the  A^igen^e  territory 
t^ey  broke  oqt  into  complete  .mutiny.  <  It  was 
^  intended^'  they  sjiid,  \  they  found,  .that  instead  of 
'  plundei?  they  were  to  be  paid  with  wound^  or  a 

'  final  settlemept  was  to  be  made  by  their  destructioa  t 
they  would  return  \o  Syracuse  ;  and  when,  it  was 
known  the  Cardiaginians  were  foUQwiogi  th^y  did 
^  not  fear  but  there  they  should  obtain  their  just 

*  demands.' 

Fortunately,  the  rest  of  the  antty  had  no. com* 
n^on  iptfrest  with  the  mercenaries.  Even  tpwaid 
these,  hqwevqr,  Ti.moleon  wisely  avoided  harsh* 
ness.  In  addressing  persuasion  and  promises  to 
t^em/  he.  could  little  point  out  any  clear  prospect 
of  ;he  future,  but  he  mai^ged  to  imerest  them  by 
talking  of  their  past  successful  fellowship  in  arms. 
At  length  he  prevailed  upon  three-jburths  of  them 
to  proceed  under  his  orders.  About  a  thousand 
persevered  in  mutiny  with  Thrasius,  the  leader  of 
it,  and  returned  directly  to  Syracuse.  Timoleon 
made  light  of  the  toss.  *  They  had  foolishly/  he 
said,  *  deserted  glory  and  large  reward,  to  which 
^  he  should^  in  great  confidence,  hasten  to  lead  the 

*  army^    It  was  nothing  impoasiUe,  or  improba* 

*  ble,  or  upe^cperienced,  that  he  promised  to  them 
\  apd  himself.     Why  should  the  victory  of  Gelon^ 

*  over  the  same  enemy,  be  the  only  instance  of  the 


*'kift#*  V    A  drove  of  mules,  laden  with  parsley;    ^;^ 
tht  abundant  wild  growth  of  the  counhry',  oom-*     nr. .. 
monljrused  for  the  mfaiier  to  sleep  <m,"waft  cnier-  dOTT^ 
ing  the  camp;    Everything  among  the  Greeks  was  pi;^^^; 
an  omen  bf  good  or  evil)  and  the  same   thing,  Timoi. 
according  to  circumstances  or  fiincy,  might  poiisnd  ^' 
either.    Parsley    was    the    material    of    chaplets 
usually  hung  at  funerals  over '  the  graves.     Timb- 
teon  was  ularmeid.    The  mules  lading  might  make 
an  impression  on  the  scritfier's  mind  of  the  most 
fatal  tendency.  '  But  parsley  'Was  ilso  the  material 
of  the  chaplet  that  distinguished  the  <:onquerors  in 
the   Isthmian  games.      With    reddy  recollection 
therefore  he  cried,  *  Onlen  of  Victory,  I  accept 
'youP   and  causing  a  chaplet  of  parsley  to  be 
immediately  woven,  which  he   put  on  his   own 
head,    animation    pervaded  the  army,  while  -all 
followed  the  example*^. 

The  ccfnfidence  of  the^'Cartha^nian  gtjneral  in 
his  very  Superior  numbeirs,  led  him  to  seek  that 

.  ^  To  Uie  yej^eiMBce  of  Pl«tsrcli>  satil  for  his  borers  mili- 
tary fame,  we  are  indebted  for  most  unsospiciou^  testimony  to 
the  fyrannical  character  of  his  administration,  which  was  sup- 
p<Mied  bj  four  IbovMad  mei^enariet,  wlmn  U*  pdpularifjr  was 
so  deficient  that  he  conld  obtfiip  ao  more  tbsm  three  thousaod 
citizens  for  bis.  expedition.  The  strained  panegyric  after- 
ward degenerates  into  puerile  absurdity.  Tbe  reply  wliicb 
Shakespeare ']»iits  isto  tbe  m6o4h  of  Heniy  tbe  Fifth,  before 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  to  the  wish  expressed  for  reinforce- 
ment, admirably  paints  the  reSl  hero,  Infosing  confidence  by 
showing  confidence,  and  noing  perhaps  the  most  powerfiil 
argpnient,  in  bis  circumatances,  to  prevent  desertion.  Bat 
f  lularch  represents  Timoleon  absolutely  delighted  with  the 
desertion  of  a  thousand  men,  exhibiting  thus  rather  a  fool  tbnn 
a  hero,  and  ddug  in|ustice  to  a  cbamcter  whiob)  tho  yery 
far  froB)  faultless,  appears  to  have  h^fi  mupb  of  the  truly 
heroYc. 

»7  It  was  not  till  fopr  centuries  nfter^  ncfar  Plutaroh^d  O&ie, 
that  pine-ie«yes}  were  lamdt,  the.  'mat^ial  of  tbe .  Iltl^iBbui 
crown,  parsley  remained  still  that  of  the  Nemean.    . 
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CHAP,    quick  decision  which   TimoIeoR's  drcumstaafces 
..^pv^  particularly  required.     While  the  Gredks  oocupied 
a   brow   orerlooking    the  valley   through   which 
the  river  Crimesus  flowed,  supposing  they  would 
await  attack  in  their  advantageous  post,  he  did  not 
sonq)le  to  cross  the  stream  in  their  sight.    Timo- 
leon  seized  a  critical  moment,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  divided  by  the  river,  to  attack  the 
advanced  body  ;    and  tho  he  met  with  strong  re- 
sistance, he  broke  it  at  length,  and  put  it  to  flight. 
But  in  "^the  meantime  the  rest  of  (he  army  made 
the  passage,  and  advanced  in  good  order  against 
his  flank.     In  danger  <^  being  surrounded,  his 
utmost  ability  might  have  failed  against  well-con- 
ducted   numben,   when   a    violent  thunderstorm 
came    on.    Amid    repeated  flashes  of   lightning, 
hail,  of  uncommon  siee,  beat  full  in  the  faces  of 
the   Carthaginians.     Unable  to  meet  the   storm, 
they  were  pressed  by  the  weapons  of  the  Greeks, 
not    equally  impeded  by  it    Confusion  arising, 
and  resistance  at  the  same  time  to  the  assault  of 
the  elements  and  of  the  enemy  appearing  impos- 
sible, all   became    anxious    to    repass  the  river. 
Numbers  hastening, in  one  direction,   while    the 
noise  of  thunder  overbore  the  voice  of  command, 
and  the  altemacy  of  ^oom  and  vivid  flashes  dis- 
turbed the  sight,  and  the  hail  and  the  wind  imped- 
ed action,  against  an  enemy  pressing  on  in  a  man- 
ner as  the  associate  of  the  storm,  among  the  various 
nations  composing  the  Carthaginian  army,  an  un- 
common kiivl  of  tumult  arose.     Unable  to  turn  or 
even  to  look  around  against  the  enemy,  some  by 
mistake,  and  some  perhaps  in  anger,  fought  one- 
another.     Still  all  pushed  for  the  glen,  anxious  to 
pass  the  river.    But  the  foremost,  contending  with 
the  swoln  current,  and  afterward  with  the  op|)osite 
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Steep,  could  no  longer  advance  with  .  suiEcient  sect. 
speed  to  make  way  for  those  who,  pressed  by  the  ,,^^^1;^ 
pursuing  Greeks,  were  still  descending.  The 
crowd  in  the  bottom  became  in  consequence  in- 
tense. Many  were  overthrown,  tr&mpled  on,  and 
drowned,  and  many  suffocated  by  the  meer  pressure. 
To  restore  order  was  no  longer  possible  :  the 
rout  was  comj^ete,  and  the  slaughter  very  great. 
Report  made  more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian  army  killed,  and  fifteen  thousand  prisoners. 
The  extravagance  of  this  however  is  indicated  by 
another  report,  recorded  by  the  same  writers,  that 
only  one  thousand  horsemen's  cuirasses,  and  ten 
thousand  shields,  from  slain  and  prisoners  together, 
could  be  collected.  The  roundness  of  the  num- 
bers, even  here,  might  excite  suspicion  of  exag^- 
ration  ;  tho  it  was  said  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
shields  of  the  slain  were  carried  away  by  the 
torrent.  It  is  however  far  likelier  that  many  more 
shields  were  found  than  bodies  ;  for,  in  flight,  to 
throw  away  the  shield  was  common^,  and  in  the 
authentic  account  of  Xenophon,  we  have  seen  a 
Grecian  army  compelled,  by  the  meer  violence  of  a  Ch.26.i.6. 
storm,  where  no  enemy  pressed,  ta  abandon  the  Hiitory. 
incumbrance.  The  victory  however  was  complete ; 
the  Carthaginian  camp  was  taken,  and  the  booty 
was  rich  enough  to  afford  gratifying  reward  for  the 
conquerors.  < 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  of  the  Crimesus 
were  very  great.  Timoleon's  credit,  however,  in 
the  divided  state  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  his  force 
might  be  feared,  was  before  very  dubious  and  little 


coafesuon. 

VOL.    VI. 


-Non  bene  relicU  i>aroiul5,  is  Horace^s  weU-*kDOWQ 
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CHAP,  extensive.  A  small  party,  long  considered  as  cot* 
casts,  lately  indeed  receiving  accession  through  the 
distractions  of  the  country,  but  still  apparently* 
small  party,  acknowleged  him  as  the  representative 
of  the  parent- city  of  Syracuse,  commissioned  to  li- 
berate Sicily.  Among  far  the  greater  part,  even  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  even  of  those  still  residing  in 
Syracuse,  he  was  regarded  either  with  horror,  as 
the  patron  of  their  worst  adversaries,  or  with  suspi- 
cion and  fear,  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries 
and  adventurers.  But,  by  the  victory  of  the  Cri- 
mesus,  he  acquired  a  solid  foundation  for  the  claim 
to  be  the  protector  of  the  Greeks  against  barbarians  \ 
and  the  zeal  of  his  partizans  would  appear  not 
wholly  unreasonable,  when  they  extolled  him  as  a 
patriotic  conqueror,  rivalling,  in  merit  and  in  glory, 
the  first  Dionysius,  or  even  Gelon.  Trophies, 
taken  in  the  battle  or  found  in  the  camp,  were  sent 
to  all  the  principal  Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  the 
ostentatious  compliment  paid  to  Corinth,  of  trans* 
mitting  a  selection  of  them  thither,  appears  to  have 
assisted  the  promotion  of  Timolcon's  interest 
there. 

Nevertheless  the  accession  to  his  party,  whether 
from  gratitude  for  his  benefits,  or  fear  of  his  power, 
was  not  such  as  to  inable  him  to  prosecute  conquest 
against  the  might  of  Carthage.  On  the  contrary^ 
to  hold  his  footirig  in  Syracuse  required  the  most 
diligent  exertion  of  his  abilities,  and,  as  his  mea- 
sures show,  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  authority- 
The  crime  of  the  mutineers  demanded  his  first  at- 
tention. On  their  secession  from  the  army,  he 
had,  with  reddy  prudence,  provided  for  the  quiet  of 
the  city,  by  forwarding  directions  to  pay  their  ar- 
rears, and  to  avoid  whatever  might  exasperate 
them.      He  had  now  no  longer  to  fear  what  they 
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iknt  could  do  2  but  it  behooved  him  stiH  to  con* 
sider  the  interest  that  his  more  faithful  mercenaries 
might  take  in  their  fate.  His  severity  against  them  iMod.i.ie. 
therefwe  went  no  farther  than  to  require  their  im-  ^'  ^^' 
mediate  departure  from  Sicily.  Not  that  this  was, 
in  effect^  a  light  punishment.  For  the  business  of 
liervice  in  acms  for  hire,  now  become  almost  as  re** 
gular  a  trade  among  the  Greeks  as  any  other,  re« 
quired)  like  all  others,  character  to  support  it.  A 
body  which  liad  earned  the  reputation  of  fidelity,  as 
well  as  of  valor  and  skill  in  arms,  would  of  course  be 
preferred.  Untried  men  would  be  the  next  choice. 
Those  who  had  once  proved  false  to  their  ingage- 
ments  would  be  avoided.  Thus  arose  some  secu- 
rity to  the  emploj'ers  of  mercenaries,  from  the  in- 
terest such  troops  had  in  a  character.  The  simple 
dismissal  of  the  mutineers  by  Timoleon,  with  loss 
of  character,  involved  their  ruin.  Unable  to  find 
%  reputable  service,  and  litde  inclined  to  peaceful 
industry,  they  turned  to  piracy.  Goin^  to  Italy, 
they  possessed  themselves  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Brutium.  But,  quickly  blockaded  in  it  by  the  col- 
lected Brutians,  they  were  overpowered,  and  to  a . 
man  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  were  preparing  to 
revenge  their  defeat  by  measures  founded  apparent- 
ly upon  just  information  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Syracuse,  and  throughout  the  Grecian  cities  of  Si- 
cily. Instead  of  sending  for  troops,  as  formerly, 
from  the  distance  of  Gaul  or  Spain,  they  resolved 
to  use  the  opportunity  which  the  long  and  violent 
distractions  of  the  Grecian  interest  furnished,  for 
extending  the  policy,  not  wholly  new  to  them,  of 
employing  Greeks  against  Greeks.  For  means  c.si. 
to  oppose  this  policy,  Timoleon's  Interest  in  Sicily, 
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CHAF.  nonnrithstanding  the  gloty  of  the  victory  of  the  Cn* 
^^^™1JJ;^  mesus,  seems  clearly  to  have  failed.  Either  mia- 
trusting  the  Sicilians,  cm*  unable  to  induce  them  to 
trust  him,  he  imported  five  thousand  colonists  from 
Peloponnesus^,  among  whom  he  distributed  the 
lands  and  houses  of  the  Syracusans,  who  had  fled 
or  been  expelled.  This  was  an  effectual  addition 
of  that  number  to  his  mercenary  army :  the  lands 
and  houses  were  instead  of  pay.  Thus  strengthen- 
ed, he  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  apparently  conducted  it  ably ;  for  he  obtained 
terms  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of 
Diod.  1.  the  Crimesus.  The  country  westward  of  the  Lycus 
(apparently  the  same  as  the  Halycus,  the  boundary 
prescribed  in  the  first  treaty  with  the  elder  Diony- 
sius)  being  ceded  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  ingag- 
ed  not  to  interfere  to  the  eastward  of  that  river. 
This  advantageous  treaty  confirmed  the  power  of 
Timoleon  in  Syracuse,  and  added  greatly  to  his 
weight  throughout  the  Grecian  part  of  Sicily* 

^  Plutarch  meniioos  an  antient  writer,  Athanis,  who  made 
the  number  fifty  thousand.  He  was  contented  himself  to  state 
it  at  ten  thousand.  The  still  more  moderate  report  of  Diodo- 
rus  has  been  preferred  for  the  text. 
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SECTION  IV. 

JUmtwu  o/Tim&U»nio  rtduu  ilu  inieptndeni  Grecian  CKU/m  •/  Si^ 

eily,  SuecustM^  and  CrutUUt.  JHcantrUy  U  rtptapU  iht  CowUty  / 
to  restore  Law  and  Order.  Singular  Magittraty.  Despotic  Character  tf 
TimritanU  •^MbniiMlnKtM.  Esetont  •fthe  JU99kaion*  Protptrity  •/ 
thentwPevpU*   Fmie  efDim^ynui  amd  his  Fkmiijf. 

As  in  making  war  against  the  Carthaginians  Timo- 
leon  claimed  to  be  the  assertor  of  Grecian  freedom, 
the  protector  of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  so  in 
making  peace  he  claimed  equally  to  be  the  patron 
of  all  the  Greeks  of  the  iland.  The  Grecian  inte- 
rest, however,  tho  divided  so  that  it  would  have 
been  weak  against  the  power  of  Carthage,  was  yet 
no  longer  in  that  state  of  utter  confusion  which 
Dion's  expedition  had  produced.  Almost  every 
town,  still  under  the  direction  of  some  one  power* 
ful  man,  who  bore  regularly  the  title  of  archon,  ru- 
ler or  chief,  had,  under  such  superintendency,  a  go- 
vemment  of  some  regularity :  but,  as  everywhere 
were  two  parties,  the  party  adverse  to  the  chief, 
would,  in  the  common  way  of  Grecian  party-lan- 
guage, call  him  tyrant,  and  be  reddy  to  cbncur  in 
any  measures  for  a  revolution.  Among  such  go* 
vemments,  tho  each  seems  to  have  had  its  soverein 
assembly,  some  would  be  corruptly  and  some  tyran- 
nically administered.  We  are  however  without 
information  of  any  particular  demerits,  either  of  the 
governments,  or  of  those  who  presided  in  them, 
when  Timoleon  resolved  to  abolish  all. 

No  effectual  confederacy  existing  among  those 
governments,  with  the  smaller  he  had  litde  difficul- 
ty.    Nicodemus,  chief  of  Centoripa,  fled  at  his  ap-  Diod.i.i6. 
preach,  and  the  people  received  their  law  from  Ti-  ^  ^' 
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CHAP,  moleon.  A  message  sufficed  to  make  ApoUoniades 
^^^4-^  resign  the  supreme  authority  in  Agyrium,  The 
Campanians  of  -^tna,  obeying  no  tyrant,  governing 
themselves  under  a  popular  constitution,  but  pre- 
suming to  resist  the  exterminator  of  tyrants,  as  Ti- 
moleon  is  called  by  ^is  panegyrists,  and  being 
overpowered  by  him,  were  utterly  destroyed"*. 

With  Icetes,  chief  of  Leontini,  Timoleon,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  formed  friendly  connection,  and,  in 
pressing  need,  had  received  from  him  important  as- 
sistance. The  pretence  for  hostility  with  that  chief, 
piut.  Tit.  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  report  that  he  had  en- 
v!^\\  ^^^^^  *'^^^  "^^^  ingagements  with  the  Carthaginians, 
jbiod.  Diodorus  has  mentioned  no  pretence.  In  tender- 
Piut  ut  ness  apparently  for  a  favorite  hero,  he  has  hurried 
'^^'  over  the  abominable  tale  in  these  remarkable 
words :  *  Timoleon  conquered  Icetes,  and  buried 
•  him.'  From  Plutarch's  garrulity,  notwithstanding 
his  partiality,  we  gain  more  information ;  and,  how- 
ever doubtful  the  character  of  the  conquered  chief, 
the  atrocity  of  the  conqueror  seems  not  doubtful. 
Icetes,  and  his  son  Eupolemus,  and  the  principal 
military  commander  under  them,  Euthymus,  were 
made  prisoners.  Euthymus  was  a  man  of  such 
excellent  character,  so  generally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected, that  many  of  the  zealoUs  partizans  of  Ti- 
moleon interested  themselves  for  him.  But  it  M-as 
objected  that  he  had  once  used  a  sarcastical  expres- 
sion in  derision  of  the  Corinthians,  and  this  sufficed 
to  make  all  interference  in  his  favor  vain  :  Icetes 
and  his  son',  and  their  general,  were  all  put  to 
death.  Nor  did  the  tragedy  end  so.  The  fate  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  unfortunate  men 
was  submitted,  nominally,  to  the  decision  of  that 
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Budcilade,  coltected  mostly  fix)m  beyond  sea,  which  s^)ct. 
ivas  now  oiUed  the  Syracusan  people ;  and  the  ml 
seiaUe  women  and  gkls  perished  by  the  execu^ 
tioner.  Unable  to  excuset  and  unwilling  to  con^ 
demn,  Plutarch  says  coldly,  '  This  was  the  moat 
^  imgracious  of  Timoleon's  actions^''^ 

Leomini  being  thus  secured,  it  was  resolved  next 
to  have  Catana*  The  pretence  against  Mamercus, 
as  agdnat  I^&bu^  unless  it  were  only  apology  afterr 
ward,  was  connection  with  Carthage.  We  arc  in« 
deed  at  a  loas  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  an  ac- 
cusation, so  loosely  stated  as  we  find  it  by  Plutarch. 
TioKdeon  himself  had  just  made  peace  with  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  it  seems  very  little  likely  that 
MamercQs,  who  ))ad  joined  interest  with  him  against 
the  Carthagtaians,  when  his  circumstances  were  al- 
most  desperate,  would,  of  choice^  abandon  him,  now 
become  the  arbiter  of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily, 
to  connect  himself  with  the  Carthaginians.  But  if 
he  saw  it  no  longer  possible  to  hold  Timoleon's  fa- 
vor or  avoid  his  oppression ;  if  he  found  himself» 
as  in  the  account  of  Timoleon's  panegyrist  he 
seems  to  have  been,  devoted  to  destruction,  then 
indeed  he  would  probably  seejc  support  from  Car* 
thage,  or  wherever  it  might  be  found.  With  crime 
thus  problematical,  or  rather  wi^h  imputation  unde- 
serving of  credit,  his  merit?  are  acknowlcged* 
Amid  the  desolation  of  Sicily,  when  multitudes 
Ifcre  wanting,  security  for  private  life,  he  collected 
a  considerable  population  in  the  deserted  town  of 
Catana,  and  made  it  a  florishing  litde  state.  Of 
any  discontent  of  the  people  with  his  govemment« 

^^  The  expreasioD,  as  coming  fram  a  celebrated  moralist,  it 
cunous  enougli  to  deserve  observatloD  in  its  original  language  : 

Zloxs?  ^8  rouTo  ruv  TifwX^ovTof  spy wv  a;(opitfoVarov  ejvai.— r 
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CHAP,  we  have  no  mfonnadon;  and  TioiobQa  h«Mtf 
J^^^ll^  seems  not  to  have  owed  so  much  to  anj  one  man, 
excepting  perhaps  Andromachus  of  Tauromenium, 
as  to  Mamercus*  Nevertheless  Mamercus  was  dri* 
ven  from  Cataiuu  He  found  hospitalitjr  with  Hip- 
pon,  chief  of  Messena.  But  Timoleoai,  daiming 
to  give  liberty  to  all,  would  allow  none  to  injoy  anjr 
liberty  but  what  he  gave.  Possibly  there  had  been 
a  party  in  Catana  desirous  of  rising  to  power  and 
wealth  on  the  ruin  of  the  existing  government. 
There  was  such  in  Messena.  Timoleon  undertook 
its  patronage,  and  laid  siege  to  the  iown«  Hij^xm, 
.  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  seditioo  within,  and 
by  an  enemy  of  overbearing  power  without,  attempt- 
ed  flight  by  sea,  and  was  taken.  It  is  not  from  an 
TwT^  adverse  pen,  but  from  the  panegyrist  of  Timoleon, 
that  we  have  the  aceount.  The  unfortunate  Htp- 
pon  had,  Kke  the  elder  Dionysius,  been  modemte 
enough  in  the  use  of  power  to  avoid  extensive  ba* 
mshment  against  the  party  adverse  to  him.  He 
was  now  delivered  by  Timoleon  to  that  party* 
They  proceeded  then  to  put  in  execution  against 
him  a  kind  of  denoocratical  law,  which  must  have 
had,  in  8<mie  degree,  Timoleon's  approbation,  and 
is  not  marked  with  any  reprehension  by  the  moml 
biographer.  Hippon  was  carried  to  the  great  thea- 
ter of  Messena,  and  all  the  bojrs  from  all  the  schools 
were  sent  for  to  take  the  lesson  .of  atrocity,  while, 
with  the  most  studied  indignities,  he  was  tormented 
to  death. 

Meanwhile  Mamercus,  in  some  confidence,  appa- 
rently, of  merit,  both  with  Timoleon  and  with  that 
multitude,  which,  not  without  important  assistance 
from  him,  was  become  the  Syracusan  people,  had 
surrendered  himself;  stipulating  only  for  allowance 
to  plead  his  own  cause  freely  before  the  general 
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assembly  of  Syracose,  with  the  condition  annexed,    sect. 
that  Timoleon  should  not  appear  as  his  accuser.  „^^JJ!!^ 
Timoleon's  accusation  however  was  unnecessary : 
his  interference  to  preserve  some  decency  of  pro- 
ceeding might  have  been  creditable  to  him.     So 
was  the  assembly  composed,  and  so  regulated,  that 
Mamercus  could  not  obtain  a  hearing.     Shouts  and 
scoffing  droMoied  his  voice.    In  a  mixture  of  indig- 
nation and  despair,  throwing  off  h|s  cloak,  he  ran 
violendy  across  the  theater,  the  place  of  trial,  with 
the  purpose  of  destroying  himself  by  dashing  his 
head  agsdnst  the  wall.      He  was  however  taken 
up  alive,  but,  being  considered  as  sufficiently  tried 
and  condemned,  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  usual 
way  of  execution  for  those  convicted  of  theft.    Not 
an  evil  deed  has  Plutarch  found  to  impute  either  to 
Mamercus  or  Hippon.    Nevertheless  that  admired 
moralist  relates  the  shockine:  tales  of  their  fate  as  if  Pint,  wt 
they  did  credit  to  his  hero,  and  concludes  exult- 
ingly,    ^  Thus  Timoleon  abolished  tyrannies,  and 
^  destroyed  his  enemies.^ 

Yet  it  seems  probable  that  Timoleon  never  whol- 
ly wasted  cruelty :  his  atrocity,  of  which  he  was, 
on  occasicm,  not  sparing,  was  always  subservient  to 
his  policy.  As  he  repressed  an  adverse  party  by 
his  execations  at  Entella,  so  he  rivetted  an  asso- 
ciated party  by  conceding  Icetes,  Hippon,  and 
Mamercus,  to  their  vengeance ;  not  meerly  thus 
gaining  their  uncertain  goodwill,  but  increasing 
their  dependency  on  him  for  protection  against  ex- 
alted animosity  and  hatred,  and  making  any  union 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  him  more  impracti- 
cable. Their  final  reward,  as  likely  in  such  cir- 
cumstanceS)  was  more  proportioned  to  their  desert 
than  to  their  hope.  The  mercenary  soldiers  and 
adventurers    from  Corinth   and  various   parts    of 
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CHAP.   Greece,  who  Had  no  interest  in  Sicily  but  what  they 
^j^!^^  owed  to  Timoleon,  were  his  principal  care.    Paid 
for  their  services  with  forfeited  lands  and  houses, 
the  Syracusans  were  obliged  to  admit  them  to  all 
i^\*     the  rights  of  citizens.     Heartburnings  and  disagree- 
6.  c.  3.*      ments  arose  between  the  new  citizens  and  the  c4d, 
such  that  arms  were  taken  and  civil  war  insued. 
Of  this  contest  no  particulars  remain ;  but  that  the 
newcomers  prevailed,  and  that  the  lot  of  the  rem- 
nant of  Sjrracusans,  resting  on  the  mercy  which 
Timoleon's  policy  would  allow,  was  more  than  be- 
fore uneasy  and  degrading,  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
Diod.Li6.      Henceforward  Timoleon  treated  Sicily  as  a  con- 
quered  country  ;  for  so  it  appears  even  in  the  ac- 
counts of  those  who  extol  him  as  the  deliverer  of 
the   Sicilian  Greeks.     It  is  remarkable  that  not  a 
single  Sicilian  is  mentioned  by  them,  in  either  civil 
or  military  situation,  under  him.     Corinthians  and 
other  foreiners  are  named,  and  Plutarch,  the  most 
Flat.  Tit    extravagant  of  his  panegyrists,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
Tunoi.      ^^^  j^^  could -not  trust  the  Syracusans*^.     How 
much  of  the  large  population,  which  florished  under 
each  Dionysius,  was  extirpated  or  exterminated  in 
the  troubles  preceding  Timoleon's  expedition,  and 
what  he  himself  destroyed  or  expelled,  history  re- 
maining only  from  his  partizans,  we  have  no  means 

lOS  Perhaps  Plutarch,  professing  not  to  write  history,  nught 
claim  to  omit  historical  facts  at  pleasure ;  and  with  Diodorus, 
from  carelessness  and  misjudgement,  important  omissions  are 
too  ordinary.  Neither  has  noticed  the  war  between  Timo- 
leon^s  mercenaries  and  the  Syracusan  people,  whose  support 
was  the  original  pretence  for  Timoleon's  expedition.  Indeed 
to  make  any  account  of  it  accord  with  their  panegyric  of 
him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Sicilian  GreelLS,  must  have  been 
difficult  Yet  what  Plutarch  has  acknowleged,  of  the  denial  of 
confidence  to  Syracusans,  and  admission  of  strangers  only  to 
power,  possibly  among  the  causes,  would  however  be  a  reddy 
end  perhaps  necessary  consequence  of  the  war,  of  which  we 
get  information  from  Aristotle. 
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of  knowing,  but  the  void  altogether  was  very  great    sect. 
This  he  determined  to  repair,  and  certainly  he  .^J!^^.,^ 
showed  himself  great  in  the  business  of  reparation, 
not  less  than  of  destruction*     His  first  measure  was  B.  C.337. 
to  invite  adventurers,  by  proclamation  over  Greece,  Oil  !<>•*• 
with  the  promise  of  lands  and  houses  and  the  rights 
of  citizens.     To  collect  numbers  thus  would  not  be 
difficult,  from  among  the  exiles  always  so  abound- 
ing in  Greece  ;  some  always  from  every  state,  and 
from  some  states  sometimes  half  the  people.    On 
the  immediate  territory  o£S3rracuse,  it  is  said,  he  es-  Diod. 
tablished  at  once  four  thousand  families,  and  in  an  "  ^  * 
adjoining  plain,  called  the  Agjrrinaean,  of  great  ex- 
tent and  extraordinary  fertility,  no  less  than  ten 
thousand. 

The  arduous  business  remained  to  establish  civil 
order  among  a  mixed  multitude,  thus  new  in  the 
country,  and  to  blend  his  mercenary  soldiers  with 
these  fresh  adventurers,  and  with  ihe  remnant  of 
Syracusans,   if  any  might  be,  into  one  mass  of 
citizens.     Nor  was  this  wanting  for  Syracuse-  only, 
but  for  almost  every  Grecian  town  of  Sicily ;  all  be-  * 
ing  now  brought  under  his.power,  through  revolu- 
tions more  or  less  violent  and  sweeping.     In  this 
very  difficult  business  his  principal  assistants  are 
sedd  to  have  been  two  Corinthians,  Dionydius  and 
Cephalus.     On  a  revisal  of  the  old  laws,  those  re- 
lating to  property   and  the   rights  of  individuals, 
which  had  obtained  under  Dionysius,  were  found  so 
unexceptionable,  that  in  them  little  alteration  was 
found  expedient.    The  political  constitution,  which 
seems  to  have  stood,  under  the  two  tyrants  of  that 
name,  nearly  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  de- 
magogue Diodes,  is  said  to  have  been  almost  total-  ^ 
ly  altered.  There  occurs  however  ground  for  doubt- 
ing the  justness  of  this  general  assertion,  unattend* 
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xxxiTi  ^  ^^  ^"^  account  of  particulars.  For  had  there 
s^^sn^  TM>t  been  merit  in  the  institutions  of  Diocles,  the 
first  Diooysius,  who  seems  certainly  to  have  had 
the  power,  surely  would  have  altered  them ;  and  the 
alteration  would  have  been  matter  for  charge  against 
him  among  the  adverse  writers.  That  under  Dio- 
nysius  the  constitution  was  good,  the  florishing  state 
erf*  the  country  under  him,  and  for  some  years  after 
him,  in  regard  to  which  all  remaining  evidence  con- 
curs, will  at  least  a£brd  large  presumption.  But 
under  the  contsitution  of  Timoleon  also  the  country 
florished.  Diodes  and  Timoleon  equally  pretended 
the  warmest  zeal  fordemocratical  sway ;  tho,  provi- 
dent, no  doubt,  of  those  temporary  injoyments  for 
4he  multitude,  which  were  necessary  for  ingaging 
its  favor,  they  profited  from  circumstances  to  rule 
with  severity ;  a  severity  for  which  Diodes  was 
famed,  and  Timoleon  appears  to  have  deserved  fame, 
however  his  superior  management,  or  good  fortune, 
averted  the  imputation  with  his  party  and  with  pos- 
terity. But  it  seems  not  probable  that  two  govern- 
'  ments  of  democratical  form,  under  each  of  which 
the  country  florished,  could  be,  upon  the  whole,  very 
dissimilar.  Timoleon  indeed  made  an  addition  to 
the  constitution  of  Syracuse,  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  any  particular  information,  well  deserving 
notice.  However  his  policy  led  him  to  avow  himself 
always  the  champion  of  democracy,  yet,  in  setding 
the  government  of  the  country,  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  balance  to  the  soverein  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  sufficient 
weight  to  any  civil  authority  for  the  purpose,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  superstition  of  the  age.  The  magis- 
trate to  whom  he  committed  the  salutary  power  of 
controling  popular  despotism,  he  called  the  Minister 
of  Olympian  Jupiten    What  were  the  particular 
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fimctioiis  of  this  minisiiy,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
its  permanence,  through  many  succeeding  revolu- 
tions, and  the  continuance  of  its  high  esdmationv 
as  we  are  assured  by  Diodorus,  till  in  his  own  time, 
near  three  hundred  years  after  Timoleon,  its  autho* 
rit^  was  in  a  great  degree  superseded,  and  its  dig- 
nity in  a  manner  overshadowed,  by  the  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Sici- 
lians, are  satisfactory  indication  of  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  was  adapted  to  the  temper  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  \  that  new  or  mixed  people 
which  was  thenceforward  to  be  called  Syracusan. 
But  Timoleon's  care  was  not  confined  to  Syra- 
cuse*    Diodcmis  says, '  that  he  restored  liberty  to  i>iod.i.i6. 

*  all  the  Sicilian  Greek  cities,  rooting  out  Qrrants,  ^' 

*  and  receiving  the  people  into  alliance.'  We  learn 
from  much  higher  authority,  in  die  course  of  Lace- 
daemonian, Athenian,  and  Theban  history,  what 
such  liberty  and  such  alliance  were.  But  Timo- 
lecHi  evidently  exceeded  the  ordinary  despotism  of 
Lacedasmon,  Athens,  and  Thebes.  The  accounts 
remaining  from  his  panegyrists,  of  his  introduction 
of  new  citizens,  afibrd  the  best  ground  for  estimat- 
ing .the  amount  of  his  destruction  or  expulsion  of 
the  old.  Scarcely  in  any  city  does  the  chief  power 
seem  to  have  been  trusted  with  natives.  In  Syn- 
cuse,  as  alreddy  observed,  we  do  not  find  a  Syracu- 
san  in  any  authority.  Agrigentum  was,  under  his 
patrcHiage,  occupied  by  a  colony  of  mixed  people, 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  Agrigentine  refu- 
gees :  but  the  leaders,  those  to  whom  he  committed 
the  commanding  authority,  were  two  Eleians,  Mc- 
gellus  and  Pheristus.  A  similar  colony,  led  by 
Gorgus  of  the  iland  of  Ceos,  took  possession  of 
Gela.  The  Camarinseans  seem  to  have  been  more 
favored ;  being  only  compelled  to  admit  a  number 
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CHAP,  of  Strangers  to  share  with  them  the  rights  of  dtiaens 
XXXIII.  ^f  Camarina,  Those  Leontines,  who  neither  suffer* 
ed  death  with  their  chief,  nor  banishment  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been  ingaged 
with  him,  probably  not  numerous,  were  removed 
to  Syracuse.  The  first  Dionysius,  and  Gelon  be- 
fore him,  had  made  many  such  removals ;  but  a 
revolution  so  extensive  and  so  complete,  in  govern- 
ments, in  property,  in  population,  as  that  effected 
by  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  had  not  occurred  among  the 
settlements  of  the  Greek  nation  since  the  return  of 
the  Heracleids. 

That  the  government  of  Timoleon,  even  in  Sjrra- 
cuse,  was  highly  despotic,  is  evident  from  all  ac- 
counts. Nepos  calls  him  king,  and  his  command  a 
t'^V*'*  kingdom*^.  Plutarch  says,  '  he  was  beloved  and 
p.  S63.  A.  '  venerated  ever3rwhere  as  a  founder ;'  and  then 
follows  the  proof;  '  neither  war  nor  peace  was 
'  made,  law  inacted,  colony  established,  or  consti* 

*  tution  setded,  that  was  thought  rightly  done,  un- 

*  less  he  approved.'  The  same  authors  furnish 
anecdotes,  indicating  the  character  of  the  adminis- 
tftition  of  this  king  and  founder.  We  have  seen 
in  Athens,  where  something  nearer  to  pure  demo- 
cracy, than  perhaps  ever  anywhere  else,  had  practi- 
cal effect  as  a  lasting  government,  what  licentious- 
ness of  invective  was  used  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  what  libellous  representation  in  the  theaters, 

^^  Cum  tantis  easet  opibus  ut  etiam  inyitis  imperare  posset, 
tanttim  autem  haberet  amorem  omnium  Siculoruni  at  nullo 
recusante  regmtm  obtineret. — Quod  cseteri  regei  imperio  vix 
potuerunt,  hie  benevolentia  tenuit.  Cora.  Nep.  y.  Timol. 
Those  whom  the  biographer  calls  all  the  Sicilians  were,  for 
the  most  part,  according  even  to  the  panegyrists  of  Timoleon, 
foreiners,  broaght  into  Sicily  in  the  room  of  Sicilians,  either 
destroyed  or  made  outcasts ;  and  the  hve  was  of  those  who 
owed  to  him,  and  under  him  only  had  hope  of  holding,  pro- 
perty taken  by  Tlolence  from  the  owners.   . 
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against  the  truly  great  Pericles,  in  the  fidness  of  sect. 
his  power.  Many  anecdotes,  mostly  preserved  ,,.^1!^^ 
with  a  view  to  de&me  the  elder  Dionysius,  show 
that,  under  his  administration  in  Syracuse,  public 
debate  was  generally  very  free.  But  imder  tliat 
celebrated  destroyer  of  tyrants  Timoleon,  it  was 
considered  as  an  extravagance  for  any  one  to  think 
of  opposing  the  executive  power,  either  in  the  ge- 
neral assembly  or  in  the  courts  of  law.  Demaene- 
tus  is  named  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  person 
venturing,  in  the  general  assembly,  to  hnpeach  any 
part  of  Tintoleon's  conduct,  whose  well-imagined 
reply  shows  how  little  he  had  to  fear]  opposition. 
Not  deigning  to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  the 
charges,  he  said,  *  he  thanked  the  gods  who  had 
'  been  propitious  to  his  constant  prayer  for  freedom 
'  of  speech  to  the  Syracusans.'  Laphystius  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  institute  a  suit  at  law  against 
him,  and  to  require  ^surety,  in  regular  form,  that  he 
would  stand  the  trial.  Timoleon's  warm  partizans 
were  so  indignant,  that  they  excited  tumult  and 
began  violence.  The  wiser  Timoleon  restrained 
them  :  *  His  very  purpose,'  he  said,  '  in  all  the  toil 

*  and  danger  he  had  undergone  for  the  S3rracusan 

*  people,  was,  that  the  law  should  be  equal  to  all.' 

-  But  that  Timoleon,  pretending  to  give  universal 
freedom,  really  governed  all  with  despotic  authority, 
should  perhaps  less  be  attributed  as  blame-to  him, 
than  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  im- 
posed by  the  general  deficiency,  among  the  Greeks, 
of  any  conception  of  principles,  on  which  that  civil 
freedom  might  rest,  for  which  they  were  so  gene- 
rally zealous.  The  following  anecdote,  in  which, 
even  in  Trajan's  time,  Plutarch  seems  to  have  seen 
nothing  but  wise  decision,  marks  a  deficiency  of 
jurisprudential  principle,  which  even  of  Timoleon's 
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CHAP,  age  might  appear  now  hardly  credible.  TinK^eon 
^^^!i^  was  ingaged  with  the  ceremony  of  a  public  sacrifice, 
when,  in  the  crowd  about  him,  one  man  suddenly 
stabbed  another,  and  fled.  A  third,  hitherto  a  quiet 
bystander,  instantly  sprang  to  the  altar,  and,  claim* 
ing  asylum,  declared  himself  reddy  to  confess  all. 
Being  told  to  speak  out,  and  no  harm  should  be- 
fiUl  him,  he  said  ^  he  had  been  seen  sent  by  Icetes, 

*  together  with  the  man  just  killed,  to  assassinate 

*  Timoleon ;  and  they  were  going  to  execute  their 
'  commission,  when  his  comrade  was  stabbed  ;  by 

*  whom  he  knew  not.'  Meanwhile  the  effectual 
assassin  had  been  overtaken,  and  was  brought  back, 
insisting  ^  that  he  had  committed  no  crime  ;  having 

*  taken  only  just  revenge  for  his  father,  who  had 
^  been  killed  in  Leontini  by  him  whom  he  had  now 
Vput  to  death.'    It  happened  that  some  persons 

'  present,  recognizing  him,  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  his  account ;  upon  which  he  was  not  only 
set  at  liberty  without  reprehension,  but  rewarded 
with  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  pounds  sterling,  for  hav- 
ing  been,  in  committing  one  murder,  so  accidentally 
the  means  of  preventing  another.  Whether  this 
story  were  in  all  points  true,  or  the  confession  was 
the  invention  of  the  partisans  of  Timoleon,  to  paN 
liate  the  cruelties  used  toward  Icetes  and  his  un* 
fortunate  family,  whose  partisans  could  now  little 
raise  their  voices  for  themselves,  yet  as  trasmitted 
from  Timoleon's  age,  and  reported  in  Trajan's,  it 
must  deserve  attention  among  indications  of  the 
characters  of  government  and  jurisprudence  in  both. 
Not  only  the  principle,  of  allowing  private  revenge 
to  supersede  public  justice,  is  admitted,  but  incou- 
ragement  is  held  out  for  murder,  by  showing  that  as, 
in  the  chance  of  things,  benefit  might  result  to  the 
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piiUicy  SO  instead  of  punishment,  profit  and. honor    sgct. 
mi^ht  follow  to  the  perpetrator.  ,^i^^ 

Neverthele^  the  result,  for  which  we  have  satis- 
hctory  testimony,  shows  the  policy  of  Timoleon  to 
have  been  very  ably  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
circumstances  of  the  mixed  people,  for  whom  he 
was  to  legislate.  The  first  evideace  we  have  from 
history  consists  indeed  in  its  silence.  That  histo- 
oans  were  not  wanting  we  are  well  assured.  That 
they  had  nothing  to  report  therefore  of  Sicilian 
afiairs,  during  nineteen  years  after  the  establish* 
ment  of  Timoleon's  power,  but  some  inconsiderable.  Diod.i.i9. 
hostilities  between  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  and  ^'  ^ 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  new  and  great 
troubles  called  their  attention,  the  Sicilian  Greek 
towns  were  florishing,  nearly  as  under  the  first  Dio- 
nysius,  seems  unquestionably  to  mark  extraordinary 
wisdom  in  the  institutions  of  Timoleon.  Diodorus, 
if  our  copies  give  the  number  rightly,  says  that  he 
lived  only  eight  years  after  his  first  arrival  in  Sicily, 
and  only  two  after  his  victory  of  the  Crimesus. 
Plutarch  is  less  explicit  on  diis  subject  They 
agree  in  asserting  that  he  became  completely  blind 
for  sometime  before  his  death  ;  and  accounts  alto- 
gether appear  to  imply  that  the  period  in  which  he 
was  active  in  administration,  and  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  honored  in  the  blindness  that  in  a  great 
degree  incapacitated  him,  must  together  have  been 
considerably  longer  than  the  historian  has  reported. 

If,  however,  the  many  who  were  indebted  to  Ti- 
moleon for  fair  possessions  in  Sicily,  some  instigated 
by  gratitude,  and  all  by  interest,  would  extol  the 
living  founder  of  their  fortune,  amplify  his  merit, 
and  extenuate  his  failings,  still  more  would  his 
premature  death,  or  even  that  blindness  which 
would  render  him  in  a  manner  dead  to  military  and 

\0U  VL  6 
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CHAP.    civU  busineasy  call  forth  the  voice  of  panegyric 
J^^JIJJ;^  fcom  the  zeal  or  regret,  of  both  friendship  and  party. 
Had  a  revolution    quickly  followed,  Timoleon's 
feme,  turbid  even  in  the  accounts  of  his  panegyrists, 
might  have  been  still  more  blackened  than  that  of 
Dionysius  or  of  Phalaris.    But  the  long  peaceful 
prevalence  of  that  party,  to  which  he  gave  posses*- 
sions  and  power,  secured  his  reputation.     Andio- 
machus,  chief  of  Tauromenium,  tho  we  are  no* 
where  given  to  see  how  his  authority  was  more 
constitutional  in  itself,  or  less  exceptionably  exer* 
cised,  than  that  of  Mamercus,  Hippmi,  or  Icetes, 
nevertheless  preserving  Timoleon's  friendship,  re- 
tained his  own  power.    From  the  pen  of  his  son 
Timaeus,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  historians 
of  Sicily,  eulogy  only  of  Timoleon  could  ^be  ex- 
pected.   Either  gratitude,  or  hope,  or  fear,  or  all 
together,   might  prompt  his  exclamation,  in  llie 
words  of  the  great  tragic  poet,  reported  by  Plutarch, 
'  O  ye  divinities,  what  Cyprian  goddess,  what  god 
Sophod.    of  desire,  presides  over  all    his   actions!'     But 
^t.Timoi.  recollecting  the  treatment  of  Mamercus,  <tf  Hippon, 
p.  «63.      ^£  Icetes,  and,  beyond  all,  of  the  women  of  the 
family  of  Icetes,  as  reported  by  the  m<»al  biogra* 
pherhis  zealous  panegyrist,  we  shall  hardly  agree 
with  that  moralist  of  four  or  five  centuries  after,  in 
his  unqualified  admiration  and  praise. 

While  Timoleon's  adventure  was  attended  with 
such  extraordinary  success  in  Sicily,  it  appears  that 
tlie  party,  with  which  he  was  connected  in  Corinth, 
Pint.  Tit.  prospered,  so  that  opposition  was  overborne,  and 
P?a42.  the  powers  of  government  rested  in  their  hands. 
The  liberal  treatment  therefore  which  Dionysius 
found,  on  first  taking  his  residence  there,  may  re- 
flect some  credit  on  Timoleon  himself.  By  the 
Corinthians,  and  by  others  resorting  to  that  central 
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cily,  the  great  emporium  of  the  nation,  the  seat  of   sect. 
the  Isthmian  games,  Dionysiuft  was  treated  with  ,,^!3^ 
such  consideintion,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  distinguished  person  of  Corinth  and  of 
Grreece^     This  however  excited  a  jealousy  that 
threatened  his  safety  :  he  found  it  prudent  to  avoid 
the  attentions  of  considerable  men ;  and,  whether  led 
more  by  consid^ations  of  expediency,  or  by  his 
natural  disposition,  he  is  said  to  have  affected  low 
company,  and  frivolous  or  dissolute  amusement, 
with  a  cardessness  about  serious  concerns.    But 
Plutarch  himself  has  had  the  candor  to  avow,  that 
many  anecdotes  preserved  of  him,  marked  a  manly 
Arnmess  under  misfortune.     He  has  even  reported  piat.Tiu 
several,  which  show  very  illiberal '  behavior  toward  ^,'2^; 
him,  and  much  good  temper,  good  sense,  and  reddy 
wk  in  his  nuuiner  of  meeting  it.    But  all  did  not 
suffice  for  obtaining  justice  from  the  Syracusan  go- 
vefBment,  or  permanence  of  protection  from  the 
CorinthiMi.     Whether  still  under  Timoleon,  or  not 
till,  after  his  death,  the  stipulated  remittances  to 
Dionysius  ceased,  and  his  consequent  distress  is  Ck.T«ae. 
said  to  have  driven  him  to  seek  his  livelihood  by 
the  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster ;  for  which  pro- 
bably both  his  litterary  acquirements  and  his  superior 
manners  gave  him  advantages.     At  one  time  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  Corinth.     By  birth  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  the  privilege  having  been  given 
to  his  father,  as  we  have  before  observed,  for  him-  Ep.  Phi- 
self  and  all  his  posterity,  the  state  of  the  Athenian  Demoit.' 
government  however  was  not  such  as  to  invite  him,  g;^|fj^**' 
and  he  preferred  retiring  to  the  less  polished  re- 
gions of  Epirus. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  Hu- 
tarch's  mention  of  the  fate  of  the  women  of  the 
family.     It  was  in  the  way  of  democratical  party- 
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CHAP,    spirit,  among  the  Greeks,  to  glory  in  the  most  dia- 
^[^^^^!^  bolical  revenge  against  an  adverse  faction  ;  and  this 
spirit  ^vas  cherished  among  philosophers  under  tht 
Roman  empire,  apparently  with  the  same  view  with 
which  it  was  adopted  by  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  present  age,  who  have,  in  truth,  been  in  al- 
most everything  copiers,  tho  in  atrocity  they  hav^ 
at  least  equalled  or  perhaps  outdone  their  mas- 
ters'^.    It  has  been  in  this  spirit  that  Plutarch  has 
held  out,  ostentatiously,  the  punishment  which  the 
younger  Dionysius  suffered,  in  the  calamities  of  his 
family,  living  to  see  the  death  of  his  wife  and  all  his 
Phit.  Tit.   children.     The  manner  in  which  his  sons  perished 
p.  t4s!       is  not  said.     The  treatment  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, mercifully  concluded  by  drowning  them,  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  that  which  the  unfortimate 
daughter  of  Hermocrates  had  suffered,  many  years 
before,  from  the  same  party.     The  story  is  related 
with  so  much  complacency,  by  the  mond  philoso- 
pher, that  we  are  left  only  to  hope  his  favorite  hero, 
Timoleon,   was  not  implicated  in    the  atrotious 
^^'      wickedness.     It  was,  probably,  when  the  family  of 
1. 5.  c.  7.    Dionysius  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Locri,  that  the 
destruction  fell  upon  that  city,  which  we  find  ob- 
scurely mentioned  by  Aristotle. 


'^  This  spirit  seems  to  hare  been  early  caught,  on  the  re- 
yiyal  of  letters,  by  some  of  those  Jearned  meD,  far  more  on 
the  continent  than  in  oar  iland,  who  undertook  the  tranfilatioa 
of  the  Greek  authors ;  and  it  has  led  them  often  to  outgo  their 
originals  in  violence  of  expression,  and  to  prefer  the  most  in- 
jurious sense  of  every  dubious  phrase.  Thus  Plutarch's  'A  F 
hpafi  rvpwnCjv  (i  ^iovu<rio()  dts  iifnBiv  u«'«p€aX6f&«vo(,  is  rendered 
by  Rhodoman  and  Wesseling,  Hie  $celera  sua  superavit  calami 
tatihui.  Those  translators  cannot  but  have  known  that  rvpawQir 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  sceUra^  and  the  context  would 
rather  imply  reference  to  the  splendor  of  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  or  administration. 
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Timoleon's  histoiy  has  assuredly  deserved  to  be  sect. 
better  Jknown  ;  and  the  account  of  such  a  cotempo-  ^^JJJ!!^ 
nuy  as  Timaeus,  however  partial,  could  not  but  have 
been  of  high  value.  Of  Dion,  who,  in  the  geogra- 
pher's phrase,  set  all  at  variance  with  all,  we  should 
perhaps  litde  desire  to  know  more ;  nor  indeed  of 
Timoleon  fcnr  his  works  of  destruction,  which  have 
been  so  much  the  subject  of  panegyric.  But  we 
want  information  how,  through  a  revolution  so  vio- 
lent and  so  complete,  he  produced  a  prosperity  and 
lasting  quiet,  of  which  examples,  in  all  history  rare, 
occur,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  almost  only 
under  the  administration  of  Sicilian  chiefs,  and  those 
mostly  described  by  the  title  of  tyrants. 


(  *«  ) 


CHAFfER  XXXIV. 

Affairs  of  Macedonia,  from  the  Reign  of  Pkbdiccas 
Son  of  Alexander,  to  the  Establishment  of 
Philip  Son  of  Ahyntas. 


SECTION  I. 

JHtfceiltfman  CoiMhYiih'vn.    Jiaeiimimi  Territory.    Side  •/  Me^edonia 
under  Perdieau  Son  of  Jilexmder,    Splendid  and  henefidal  Reign  •/ 

Arthtlaut  Son  ofPerdiccas. 

CHAP.  \)f  HiLE  among  the  numerous  states  of  Greece,  and 
v^pv^  their  extensive  colonies,  security  for  civil  freedom 
had  been  vainly  sought  in  various  forms  of  repub- 
lics, and  permanence  of  public  strength  had  equally 
failed  in  experiment  of  various  systems  of  confed- 
eracy, there  remained,  on  the  northern  border,  a 
people  of  Grecian  race,  who  held  yet  their  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  transmitted  from  the  heroic  zg^s. 
Oi^ls.  This,  as  we  have  seen  formerly,  in  treating  of  the 
History,  timcs  described  by  Homer,  was  a  limited  monar- 
chy, bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  antient 
constitution  of  England,  and,  in  his  age,  prevailing 
throughout  Greece.  Of  the  countries  which  pre- 
served this  constitution,  the  principal  in  extent  and 
power,  and  the  most  known  to  us,  was  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia ;  whose  affairs,  for  their  implication 
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with  those  of  the  leading  republics,  have  alreddy 
occurred  for  frequent  mention^      According  to  the 
concurring  testimony  of  antient  writers,  who  have  ^*^^'^'** 
treated  of  Macedonia,  the  king  was  supreme,  but  Airian  de 
not  despotic.     The  chief  object  of  his  office,  as  in  h^.*c.  n! 
the  English  constitution,  was  to  be  conservator  of  g^'^^^J^^^' 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  which  great  purpose  Lac.  dial, 
he  was  vesteid  with  the  first  military  and  the  first  Phn!' 
judicial  authority ;  he  commanded  the  army,  and 
he  presided  over  the  administration  of  justice.    But 
he  was  to  command  and  to  judge  according  to  es- 
tablished laws.     He  had  no  legislative  authority  but 
in  concurrence  with  the  assembled  people  ;  and 
condemnation,  and  the  decision  of  all  more  impor- 
tant causes,  rested  with  popular  tribunals  ;  in  which, 
as  among  our  forefathers,  in  what  thence  bears  yet 
the  title  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  king  presided  in 
person,  but  the  court  gave  judgement.      Even  in 
military  jurisdiction  his  authority  continued  to  be 
limited,  even  to  the  latest  times  of  the  monarchy^^. 
Thus  far  our  information  is  positive    and   clear. 
What  we  want  farther  to  know  is,  what  was  the 
composition  of  the  Macedonian  people ;  whether 
there  was  any  distinction  between  one  part  and  ano- 
ther, in  the  injoyment  of  rights,  and  participation  of 

^  The  principal  passages,  in  the  foregoing  history,  relating 
to  Macedonia,  occur  in  ch.  1 .  s.  1  &  2.  ch,  6.  s.  3.  ch.  7.  s.  3. 
ch.  8.  s.  2  &  5.  ch.  9.  s.  1.  ch.  13.  s.  4.  ch.  14.  s.  2.  ch.  16.  s.  2. 
ch.  16.  8.  2,  4,  5,  6.  ch.  26.  s.  2,  3,  4. 

^^  De  capitalibus  rebus,  yetnsto  Macedonnm  modo,  inqnire- 
bat  exerciios :  in  pace  erat  yulgt.  Nihil  potestas  reg^m  va- 
lebat  nisi  prius  valaisset  auctoritas.  Q.  Curt.  1.  6.  c.  8.  s.  25. 
'Eg  '*Ap70u^  slg  M«0(€^ov/av  ^X^,  oi$s  ^ia  &XXob  vojulu  Maxs^ov&iv 
^PX**«^  ^m'Xfftfav.  Arr.  de  Exp.  Alex.  I.  4.  p.  86.  D.  A  yery 
remarkable  instance  of  the  restriction  upon  the  militaiy  jaris- 
diction  of  the  Macedonian  kings  is  related  by  Polybius,  b.  5. 
p.  375. 
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CHAP,  power  ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  important  in  the 
^^^^  estimate  of  any  constitution  of  those  times,  what 
proportion  the  number  of  those  who  had  civil  rights 
bore  to  that  of  those  who  had  none,  or  next  to  none, 
the  slaves*  The  silence  of  authors  however,  con- 
cerning these  matters,  especially  in  accounts  of  civil 
wars  in  Macedonia,  indicates  that  the  Macedonian 
government  was  little  disturbed  with  those  preten- 
sions to  oligarchal  privilege  on  one  side,  and  to 
democratical  despotism  on  the  other,  of  which  we 
have  been  observing  the  evils  among  the  republics; 
in  some  of  which,  as  Lacedsemon  and  the  Thessa- 
lian  cities,  honor  and  office  were  arrogated  exclusive- 
ly to  a  few  families,  in  others,  as  Athens  and  Ai^^os, 
the  poor  oppressed  the  wealthy,  and  in  all  a  division 
of  interests  subsisted,  frequently  interrupting  the 
public  peace,  and  always  threatening  the  public 
safety*  How  the  gradation  of  rank,  necessary  in 
numerous  societies,  was  arranged,  we  are  not  mform- 
ed,  but  equal  law  for  all  freemen  appears  to  have 
been,  as  in  our  common  law,  or  Anglosaxon  consti- 
tution, the  first  principle  of  the  Macedonian  govern- 
ment*^ ;  whence  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  freer  in  their  kingdom  than  the 
Greeks  in  their  republics**.  Time  then,  not  meer- 
ly  a  destroyer,  but  often  an  improver  of  human  in- 
stitutions, brought  them  an  advantage  which  seems 

*07  ^ic  inan  py  Folcftihwr  rfjt*,  36  eajnnc  je  ea&i^. 
This  has  been  noticed  in  note  6  of  the  first  section  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  History. 

106  I  hare  obserTcd  Arrian  quoted  for  this.  I  think  the  ob- 
servation just,  but  not  exactly  Arrian^s,  who,  tho  superior  to 
most  of  the  Grecian  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  was 
not  intirely  free  from  their  common  prejudice  in  favor  of  that 
licentiousness  of  the  republics,  whence  there  was  more  power 
to  do  ill  than  security  in  doing  well. 
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hanily  yet,  in  Homer's  age,  to  have  gained  ataddy  st:cT. 
footing  anywhere.  That  popular  attachment  to  the  ^' 
cofistitiition  and  to  the  reigning  fiunily,  the  firmest 
support  of  political  arrangementt  the  most  dis- 
conraging  check  to  adventure  in  revolution,  was  es* 
tabiished  among  the  Macedonians.  The  rules  of 
SQCcession  to  the  throne,  indeed,  unfortunately  re* 
nuuned  so  far  defective,  as  in  England  before  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  that,  within  the  reigning  family, 
competilion  would  ofiten  arise,  and  produce  civil  wan 
Yet  civil  war,  calamitous  everywhere  and  always,  apr 
peats  however  to  have  been  of  a  less  atrocious  temper 
among  the  Macedonians,  in  the  struggle  for  a  crown, 
than  among  the  republican  Gvreeks,  in  the  contest 
fer  democratical,  oligarchal,  or  tyrannical  sway. 
Half  a  people  banished  or  massacred  are  circum^ 
stances  at  least  not  reported  in  Macedonian  history* 
Against  the  constitution,  and  against  the  rights  of 
the  royiA  fionily,  as  the  keystone  of  the  constitution, 
die  salutary  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  growth  of 
ages,  would  allow  no  competition. 

Nor  was  this  steddier  fcurm  of  free  government 
the  only  advantage  of  the  Macedonians  over  their 
southern  ne^hbors.  In  extent  of  territory,  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  fiir  exceeded  any  of  die  re* 
publican  states,  and  it  exceeded  most  of  them  in 
proportional  extent  of  level  country  and  valuable 
soil.  Its  frontier  indeed,  except  where  verging 
toward  the  sea,  was  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
but  the  interior  was  mostly  champain.  As  then 
the  natural  division  of  Greece,  by  highlands  and 
gralphs,  into  small  portions  of  difficult  access,  had 
contributed  much  to  its  political  division  into  very 
small  states,  so  the  freedom  from  such  hindrance 
of  communication  in  Macedonia,  had  produced, 
and  gave  facility  for  maintaining,  the  union  of  such 
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CHAP,   an  extent  of  fruitful  tenitoiy  under  one  govem- 
^^i:^  ment. 

These  advantages  however  were  not  unattended 
with  balancing  evils.  The  Macedonians  were 
unfortunate  in  their  continental  situation^  nearly 
surrounded  by  powerful  hords  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  incorrigible  barbarians.  If  actual  warfare  was 
sometimes  intermitted,  yet  the  danger  of  it  was  un- 
ceasing. Nearly  excluded  then  from  the  sea,  their 
.  communication  with  the  more  polished  parts  of  the 
world  was  limited  and  precarious.  Nevertheless 
the  Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  not  ruder 
than  many  of  the  republican  Greeks,  the  Dorians, 
the  Locrians,  perhaps  the  Arcadians ;  and  no 
account  shows  them  so  barbarous  as  Thucydides 
Thvcyd.  hss  deScribed  the  ^tolians.  Under  the  first 
Amyntas,  when  Darius  invaded  Europe,  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  tho  unable  to  withstand  the  vabt 
Ch.  16.  s.  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  appears  to  have  at- 
Hiito^  tracted  consideration  from  the  Persian  commanders 
as  a  civilized  country,  of  some  importance  among 
Herod.1.59  the  powers  of  the  age  ;  and  this  was  increased 
^'^'^'  under  his  son,  the  first  Alexander,  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Persian  army  near  Platsea.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  second  Perdiccas,  son  <^ 
Alexander,  seems  to  have  ms^ntained  its  former 
consequence.  Afterward,  in  the  heat  of  party 
contest  among  the  republics,  the  foul  language  of 
democratical  debate  would  sometimes  stigmatize 
the  Macedonians  with  the  name  of  barbarians. 
But  this  is  not  found  from  any  others.  Among 
the  Greek  historians  their  Grecian  blood  has  been 
universally  acknowleged.  Their  speech  was 
certainly  Grecian,  their  manners  were  Grecian, 
their  religion  was  Grecian  ;    with  differences,  as 
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&r  as  they  are  reported  to  us,  not  greater  than  ex- 
isted among  the  different  republics^^. 

But  a  practice,  apparently  originating  in  the 
purpose  <^  obviating  an  immediate  difficulty,  con* 
tributed  much  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom.  It  was  usual  to  provide  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  reigning  family,  by  commit- 
ting frdntier  provinces  to  their  government ;  where 
their  situation  resembled  that  of  the  lords  marchers 
of  the  feudal  times  in  western  Europe.  The  re- 
venue of  the  province  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
honcnrable  but  troublesome  and  dangerous  office. 
The  employment  was  worthy  of  the  high  rank  of 
those  employed,  and  suited  the  temper  of  a  martial 
age.  Nor  was  it  probably  without  its  advantages 
to  the  state  ;  the  frontier  territory  being  so  defend- 
ed, the  interior  rested  in  peace.  But,  in  progress 
of  ages,  the  multiplication  of  these  appanages, 
which  seem  to  have  been  generally  hereditary, 
might  reduce  the  kingdom  to  weakness  and  insig- 
nificancy ;  so  that  it  would  be  no  longer  able  either 
to  resist  forein  enemies  or  control  its  own  vassals. 
Accordingly  we  find,  from  this  source,  jarring 
interests  arising,  which  not  only  produced  troubles 
within  the  kingdom,  but  afforded  opportunity  and 
even  invitation  for  the  interference  of  forein  powers. 
We  have  seen  one  of  the  subordinate  princes,  Ch.i6.i.«. 
Amyntas,  son  of  Philip,  becoming  an  instrument  in  Hiitorj. 

1^  We  find  Isocrates  potting  the  Macedonian  name  in 
■larked  oppodtion  to  the  barbarian,  and  the  title  of  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  equally  marked  opposition  to  the  titles  of 
tyrant,  and  despot :  'A^u^r^  «v  Maxs^ovcyv  /Sad'iVsr,  xoj  ^ow(fi^ 
t(f  XixfXiiiv  ^paw^  XOJ  fy  jSopC^s  r%  Aaiac  xfKxrouvci.  Pane- 
prr.  p.  260.  t.  1.  ed.  Auger*  And  this  was  when  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  allied  with  the  enemies  of  Athens,  to 
oppose  purposes  which  the  orator  desired  to  promote. 
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CHAP,  the  hands  of  the  great  monarch  of  Thrace,  SitalceSi 
3J]^  for  overthrowing  the  supreme  government  of 
Macedonia  ;  and  we  have  seen  the  leading  Greeian 
republics,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  by  turns  form- 
ing connection  with  those  princes  for  nearly  th^ 
same  purpose.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a 
wise  policy  of  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  after 
having  baffled  the  violence  of  the  Thracian  mot 
narch,  to  reunite  to  those  severed  {H-incipaUtieswith 
the  kingdom,  or  bring  them  under  a  just  subordi^ 
nation.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  reasonable  pur« 
pose,  he  is  said  indeed,  not  to  have  been  duly 
scrupulous  of  foul  means.  The  measures  by  which 
he  acquired  the  territory  which  had  been  tb^  appsr 
nage  of  his  brother  Aloetas,  if  we  should  believe  the 
Plat.  Gor.  story  told  by  Plato,  were  highly  nefarious.  But  in 
^'^''  Plato's  time,  books  being  rare,  and  authentic  histor 
ry  little  extensively  known,  if  a  statement  of  facts 
was  wanted  for  illustration  of  moral  or  political 
argument  among  philosophers,  any  report  was  taken^ 
and  whether  considered  as  true  or  supposed,  it 
equally  served  the  purpose.  It  is  therefore  necesf 
sary  to  be  careful  how  we  take  reports,  so  stated, 
as  intended  by  the  authors  themselves  to  be  taken 
for  historical  truths.  The  character  of  Perdiccas^ 
however,  as  represented  >y  Thucydides  is  not  pure. 
But  in  his  purpose  of  reuniting  the  severed  princi* 
palities,  being  thwarted  by  the  reddy  interference^ 
110  sometimes  of  Lacedsemon,  sometimes  of  Athens, 
B.C.414.  sometimes  of  Thrace,  his  success  seems  not  to  have 
•^^•^-  been  complete.  Nevertheless  his  administration 
was  evidently  altogether  able,  and,  tho  of  various 

i»o  The  authority  on  which  this  date  is  assigDed  for  the 
ftccessioD  of  Arcbelaas  will  be  raeatioQed  in  a  following 
note 
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fortune,  as  of  doubtful  character,  yet,  at  his  death, 
which  happened  about  the  time  of  th&  defeat  and 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army  under 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  in  Sicily,  he  appears  to 
have  left  his  kingdom  altogether  improved  to  his 
son  Archelaus* 

It  appears  very  uncertain  what  credit,  or  whe- 
ther any,  may  be  due  to  report  which  apparently 
had  currency  many  years  after  in  Athens,  of  the 
illegidmacy  of  this  prince's  birth,  and  of  the  crimes 
by  which  he  acquired  or  secured    the    throne. 
Thttcydides,  his  cotemporary,  likely  beyond  others  Thucy^ 
among  the  Greeks  to  know  Macedonia,  calls  him 
son  of  Perdiccas,  without  mentioning  illegitimacy, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  the  immediate  successor, 
without  any  intimation  of  interfering  pretensions. 
In  a  short  summary  then  of  his  actions,  he  ranks 
him  ellectuaHy  with  the  most  illustrious  princes* 
Archelaus  son  of  Perdiccas,  he  says,  raised  most 
of  the  present  fortificadons  of  the  kingdom  :  he 
formed  strait  roads,  and  he  improved  the  military 
establishment,  providing  horses,  heavy  armor,  and 
whatever  else    military  use  might  require,  more 
than  all  the  eight  kings  his  predecessors^". 

m  In  Plato's  dialogue,  iatitied  Gorglas,  one  of  the  interlo- 
cutors mentions  Archelaus,  kiog  of  Macedonia,  as  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Perdiccas,  and  as  having  acquired  the  crown  by 
the  fliinder  of  the  proper  heir,  the  le^Umate  son  of  their 
common  father.  Athensos  has  considered  this  as  scandal,  to 
which  he  says  Plato  was  addicted.  It  is  however  likely 
enough  that  a  story  of  this  kind  was  current  in  Athens, 
and  Plato  appears  to  have  introduced  it  in  his  dialogue  meerly 
for  illustration  of  moral  argument,  by  supposed  facts,  which, 
whether  true  or  feigned,  would  equally  answer  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  What  credit  therefore  Plato  himself  gave  to 
the  story,  which  has  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  with  the 
Bhocklng,  does  not  appear  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  dialogue,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  Archelaus  left  be- 
hind him  the  reputation  of  a  powerful,  fortunate,  rich,  and 
liberal  prince. 
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CHAP.  In  the  actual  circumstances  of  Macedonia  an 
y^^sr^  improved  lAilitary  was  perhaps  the  first  thing 
necessary  toward  all  other  improvement.  The 
Macedonians,  like  the  republican  Greeks,  were 
all  soldiers  ;  for  so  the  ever-threatening  pressure  of 
hostilities  around  required  :  but  they  did  not  live 
like  the  republicans,  especially  the  democratical 
republicans,  crowded  in  towns,  leaving  the  country 
to  their  predial  slaves.  Confident  in  unanimity,  ail 
ranks  having  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  in  the  defence  of  the  country, 
they  resided  on  their  estates  ;  and,  having  little 
commerce,  their  towns  were  small  and  mostly  un- 
ch.18.1.  fortified.  But  the  irruption  of  the  overbearing 
Hitt.  '  force  under  Sitalces,  durinjg  the  reign  of  Perdiccas, 
had  made  them  feel  their  error,  or  perhaps  rather 
the  misfortune  of  their  continental  situation.  Una- 
ble either  to  withstand  his  numbers  in  the  field,  or 
to  defend  their  unwalled  towns,  they  had  been  com- 
pelled, as  we  have  seen,  to  abandon  their  less 
moveable  property,  and  seek  shelter  in  their 
woods  and  marshes. 

The  measures  of  Archelaus,  possibly  not  unpro- 
ductive of  following  evil,  seem  to  have  been,  at  the 
time,  in  an  extraordinary  degree  effectual  for  their 
important  object,  the  security  and  quiet  of  the 
country.     In  a  turbulent  age,  he  found  means  so  to 
obviate  war  as  to  maintain  peace  with  digniQr. 
With  the  Athenian  democracy  indeed,  the  com- 
Thacjd.    mon  disturbcr  of  states,  as  it  is  called  by  the  great 
'  Athenian  historian,  he  could  not  avoid  hostilities. 
B.C.410.  The    Athenians  excited  the  people  of  Pydna,   a 
^oius!  Macedonian  seaport,   to  rebellion,  and  supported 
c.  40.       them  in  it.     Archelaus  did  not  then  hesitate  to  use 
the  force  he  had  prepared  ;  and  he  was  successful : 
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be  vindicated  his  kingdom's  rights,  and  he  seems 
to  have  pushed  the  purpose  of  arms  no  farther. 

The  policy  then»  by  which  he  proposed  to  secure 
to  Macedonia  so  valuable  a  possession  as  its  only 
seaport,  will  deserve  notice.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion formerly  to  observe  how  very  commonly,  in 
early  times,  the  dangers  of  maritime  situation 
drove  habitation  to  some  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore. But  spots  which  the  peaceful  tillers  of  the 
soil  would  avoid,  seafaring  adventurers  would  often 
in  preference  covet.  Hence  the  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  shores  became  occupied  by  Grecian  colo- 
nies, established,  perhaps  many,  with  little  violence, 
and  some,  tho  not  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Penn's 
settlement  in  America,  yet  possibly  without  any 
viidence.  Peninsijlas  especially,  hazardous  pos- 
sessions for  the  husbandman,  unless  protected  by 
a  government  possessing  a  powerful  navy,  were 
peculiarly  convenient  for  men  addicted  to  piracy  or 
commerce.  Thus  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and 
the  Chalcidic  peninsulas  became  early  Grecian 
land.  The  settlers  who  emigrated  with  Perdiccas 
from  Ai^;os  to  Macedonia,  would  probably  carry 
with  them  some  seafaring  disposition,  which  would 
however  be  likely  to  be  lost  among  their  progeny, 
led  by  the  circumstances  of  their  new  country  to 
establish  themselves  within  land.  Such,  even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
the  superfluity  of  fruitful  soil  within  the  Macedo- 
nian dominion,  that  the  prince  then  reigning,  Per-  Ch.  is.  a. 
diccas  son  of  Alexander,  could  furnish  setdements  hi^i''*** 
for  the  whole  populadon  of  several  Grecian  towns 
of  the  Chalcidic  peninsulas,  emigrating  at  once  to 
avoid  the  oppression  of  the  imperial  democracy  of 
Athens.  The  Macedonians  therefore,  invited  by 
the  ample  opportunities  and  better  security  of  in- 
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CHAP,  land  situation,  appear  to  have  neglected  the  coast, 
,^^^^^'  and  become  almost  intirely  a  nation  of  hunters  and 
husbandmen.  The  widely  differing  pursuits  and 
mode  of  life  then  of  the  inland  and  the  coastmen, 
led  to  a  .difference  in  habits,  in  character,  and  in 
personal  interests,  which  produced  a  disposition  to 
separation  and  even  opposition  in  political  concerns. 
The  inlanders  lived  scattered  in  villages,  subsisting 
from  the  produce  of  their  lands,  warmly  attached 
to  their  homes,  to  their  country,  to  its  constitution 
of  government,  which  insured  their  private  pro- 
perty and  their  public  strength,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
these,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  oneanother.  The 
coasters,  on  the  contrary,  traders  and  navigators, 
assembled  in  towns,  anxious  for  fortifications  diat 
might  afford  security  for  collected  stores,  careless 
otherwise  of  territory,  even  for  subsistence  look- 
ing to  commerce  or  piracy,  averse  to  connection 
with  any  controling  government,  reddy  for  com- 
munication with  all  the  world,  and  little  attached 
to  any  country. 

Such  a  people,  so  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonians,  the  Pydnieans  appear  to  have  been. 
Archelaus  therefore,  when,  after  their  rebellion,  he 
had  reduced  them  to  submission,  was  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  assuring  their  loyalty  to  the  Macedonian 
government.  The  policy  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
to  obviate  revolt  among  its  subject  towns,  often 
denied  them  the  fortifications  requisite  for  defence 
against  the  ordinary  dangers  of  maritime  or  any 
limitary  situation*  The  resource  of  Archelaus, 
violent  it  might  appear  now,  but  for  his  age,  mild 
and  liberal,  was  to  remove  the  town  to  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  shore.  There  it  might  be 
controled  in  rebellious  purposes  by  loyal  armies, 
and  not  reddily  assisted  by  forein  fleets.     Its  con- 


veni^ncie^  for  tm<jk  would  be  ^Qm^wliat  k sMMd ;    sect. 
but  th^y  Bright  ^till  at  least  equal  thpse  of  Athena,  ^^^^^ 
^egarm  CQrinth,  Argos,  and  moat  of  the  old  mari* 
time  towna  of  Greece^  placed,  originally  for  security, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  and  yet  found 
capable  of  flgrishing  by  commerce"*. 

But  with  talents  for  war,  and  a  mind  capable  of 
th^  necessary  exertion,  the  delight  of  Archelaua, 
fortunately  for  his  people,  was  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  had  the  just  discernment  to  be  aware  that  his 
l^ogdom  wanted  internal  improvement  far  more 
thaq  inqrea^e  of  territory.  Nor  is  it  litde  that  is 
implied  in  the  cotemporaiy  historian's  concise  in- 
formation, ^  that  he  formed  strait  roads.'  Till  Thucyd. 
assured  of  ability  to  defy  invasion,  through  a  mill-  '^'^'^^' 
tory  force  prepared  with  attachment  to  the  govern*- 
meat  and  countr)',  as  well  as  with  discipline,  no 
prudent  ruler  of  a  country,  situated  li]^e  Macedonia, 
would  make  roads.  3ut  security  being  provided 
md  roads  formed,  improvements  in  agriculture,  in 

11*  The  fugeaej,  foriQerly,  to  avoid  maritiaie  situatiop  oa 
tccoi)nt  of  piracy,  is  strongly  marked  njven  in  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  Engfish  shores.  All  the  existing  towns  op  the 
poast  of  Hampslitre  and  the  lie  of  Wight  are,  comparatiyelj, 
of  recent  origin.  Not  one  contains  the  mother-church,  or 
gires  name  to  the  parish.  Portsmouth  is  in  the  parish  of 
KingBten,  in  the  middle  of  Portsea  iland,  where  remains  the 
(horph,  deserted  hy  its  town.  With  circumstances  nearly 
similar,  Gosport  is  the  parish  of  Alverstoke,  Lymington  of 
Bolder,  Yarmouth  of  Freshwater,  Newton  of  Calbom,  and 
Cowea  of  Northwood,  or  rather  of  Carisbrook,  the  mother- 
church  of  Northwood.  The  Cinq  Ports  may  seem  some  ex- 
ception :  their  maritime  strength  indeed  would  assist  for  their 
iecority  ;  bat  old  Winchelsea  alone  of  them  seems  to  have 
trusted  in  its  strength  of  hands  :  Hastings  and  Dover  depend 
^d  on,  the  protection  of  their  castles.  Eren  at  Plymouth,  the 
▼ery  superior  situation  of  the  present  Docktown,  and  the 
harbor  of  the  Tamw,  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of  better 
safety,  some  way  up  the  narrower  water  of  the  Plym. 
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CHAP*    commerce,  in  civilization,  in  provincial  administra- 
,^^^^^  tion,  and  in  the  general  comforts  of  the  people, 
would  reddily  follow.     Silent  however  about  these, 
antient  writers  have   nevertheless  reported   what 
still  goes  farther  to  imply  them.    Archelaus  was 
sedulous  to  dispel  ignorance  and  rudeness,  and 
promote  science  and  the  fine  arts  among  his  peo- 
ple.   He  was  the  greatest  patron  in  his  age  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  whom  he  invited  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.     It  cannot  but  be  creditable  to 
him  to  have  invited  Socrates,  the  the  philosopher's 
Arist.       refusal,  recorded  by  Aristotle,  has  been  taken  by 
c.!».  '     declamatory  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  as 
ground  of  sarcasm  against  him.     The  invitation 
however  which  Socrates,  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  whose  instruction  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
sacred  duty,  not  without  foresight  of  their  ingrati- 
tude, refused,  Euripides,  the  friend  whom  he  is 
said  most  to  have  esteemed,  thought  not  unfit  to 
accept.    Euripides  lived  long  at  the  Macedonian 
court ;  which,  by  the  assemblage  of  talents  there, 
as  well  as  by  the  security  injoyed  under  a  well-ad- 
ministered free  government,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  desirable  residence,  for  men  of  leisure, 
anywhere  to  be  found  in  that  age. 

In  the  great  deficiency  of  history  concerning 
this  interesting  reign,  iElian's  anecdotes  will  have 
value  ;  and  the  more,  because  his  purpose  has  not 
been  the  eulogy  which  they  efiectually  involve. 
£iian.  He  infonus  us  that  the  celebrated  painter  Zeuxis, 
U4.C.17.  ^vas  among  the  artists  entertained  at  the  Macedo- 
nian court ;  and  that  his  works,  adorning  the  royal 
residence,  formed  an  inducement  contributing  not 
a  little  to  occasion  the  great  resort  of  strangers, 
in  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  to  the  capital  of  Mace- 
donia.   It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  spirit 
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with  which  he  entertained  Euripides  and  Zeuxis 
in  his  court,  that  Archelaus  instituted  games, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  southern  Greece  ;  the 
Pythian  rather  than  the  Olympian,  but  apparently  Di^J-i.  n. 
an  improvement  on  both.  Dedicating  them  to  the 
Muses,  he  chose  for  their  celebration  the  town  of 
Dium  in  Pieria,  the  province  to  which  the  old 
Grecian  mythology  assigned  the  birth  and  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  Muses.  These  games  were 
called  Olympian,  perhaps  from  the  neighboring 
mountains  of  Olympus^  held  equally  the  seat  of 
the  Muses  and  of  Jupiter.  The  administration 
must  have  been  able  that,  in  such  a  kingdom  as 
Macedonia,  could  provide  funds  for  all  that  Arche- 
laus, within  a  short  reign,  accomplished  ;  fortifying 
towns  ;  greatly  improving  the  military  ;  repelling, 
when  occasion  required,  but  mostly  deterring  hosti- 
lities, and  thus  maintaining  peace'  with  advantage 
and  dignity  ;  forming  roads  ;  pronK)ting  litterature, 
science  and  arts  ;  and  all  so  as  to  give  emi- 
nence and  celebrity  to  Macedonia,  among  the 
Grreeks  of  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  Socrates. 

But,  indowed  as  he  "v^s  with  great  and  valuable 
qualities,  Archelaus  remains  accused,  on  high  au- 
thority, of  pving  way  to  strong  and  vicious  pas-  Anatot. 
sions,  which   brought  him  to  an  untimely  end.  k^5?'c.io. 
Report  indeed  was  transmitted,  which  Diodorus 
adopted,  that  he  died  of  a  wound  accidentally  re-  dmot. 
ceived  in  hunting.     But  Aristode,  to  whom  the  *'*=-^- 
best  opportunities,  which  the  next  generation  could 
furnish,  must  have  been  open,  speaks  of  a  conspi- 
racy as  undoubted,  tho  the  occasion  and  manner 
were  so  variously  related,  as  usual  of  that  dark  kind 
of  transaction,  that  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  belief 
of  them.      All   that  remains  ascertained   is,  that 
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CHAP.    Archelaus,  after  a  short  but  most  beneficial  reidl, 
,^^J^i^  was  cut  off,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age>  by  a  violent 

B.C.  400.9  death. 
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SECTION  II. 

Dupuitd  Suceunon  and  Civil  Wat.  AequUition  of  the  Thtone  h$ 
Amyniasy  5on  of  PhiUp,  Bardytu  Prinee  tif  Sttfria.  S&eiitmy 
Jnierett  of  the  Macedonian  RoytU  Famib/  in  Thtualy,  Revival  ^Ou 
Ol^Mhian  Confederacy,  Antient  Connection  of  Macedonia  toUh 
Alhent  revived  and  improved,    Qreeian  Prirteew  of  Lynce^it. 

Undeh  the  administration  of  four  successive  able 
princes,  the  Macedontan  kingdom  had  acquired  ^ 
consist6hcy>  and  under  the  last  of  them,  with  grsat 
increase  of  internal  stnsngth,  a  polish,  that  might 
have  given  it  splendor  in  the  leading  situation  to 
which  it  was  rising  in  the  civilized  world.  Arche* 
laus  seems  to  have  prepared  it  for  prodi^ing  its  own 
historians,  when  his  death  gave  occasion  for  trou- 
bles and  confusion,  in  which  all  history  of  the  coun* 
try  was  nearly  overwhelmed,  his  own  reputation, 
and  even  his  birth  thrown  into  doubt  and  obscurity, 
and  the  succession  itself  of  princes  after  him,  when 
the  restored  and  increased  splendor  of  the  monar- 
chy excited  new  curiosity  about  it,  no  longer  to  be 
exactly  ascertained. 

'  Our  copies  of  Diodorus,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  b^ 
the  critics,  are  evidently  corrupted  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
years,  only  seven,  assi^ed  to  the  retgn  of  Archelaus ;  for  the 
historian  mentions  Archelaus  as  king  when  ingaged  in  war 
with  the  Pydn«ans,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  tenth 
year  before  that  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  to  which  he  as- 
cribes his  death.  Prideaux  and  Dodwell  have  agreed  in  fixing 
upon  the  term  of  fourteen  years  as  probably  about  the  extent 
of  the  reign ;  and  Wesseling  assents  to  this  conjecture,  which, 
unable  to  mend,  I  have  adopted. 


Orestes,  son  of  Atchelaus^  was  an  infant  when  his 
father  perished.    The  confusion  however  on  the 
occasion,  was  not  such  as  immediately  to  disturb 
the  succession.     But  while  ^ropus,  one  of  the  ^^'^ 
royal  family,  claimed  the  regency,  Craterus,  favo-  ut  ut. 
rite  of  the  late  king,  and  author,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  of  his  death,  assumed  it.    Within  four 
days  Craterus  was  killed,  and  the  unfortunate  boy 
Orestes  did  not  long  survive,     ^ropus,  accused,  pj*|- 
by  report,  of  his  murder,  ascended  the  throne,  but  p.i4i.t.'f. 
little  to  injoy  it.      During  four  years  who  really  Diod.i.i4. 
held  the  sovereinty  remains  unascertained  ;  and  in* 
deed  it  seems  probable  that  the  country  was  rather 
^vided  betweefi  several  competitors  than,  during  B.C.  395. 
any  part  of  that  time,  intirely  governed  by  any  one  ^^"  ^^-  *• 
prince.    In  the  fifth  year,  at  length,  Pausanias,  of 
&nt>ther  branch  of  the  royal  family,  had  so  far  over- 
borne  the  rest,  as  to  be  generally  acknowleged 
soverein*®. 

During  these  troubles  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, the  Upper  Macedonian  principalities,  under 
the  government  of  Derdas,  and  Amyntas,  tho  pro- 
bably in  some  degree  affected,  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  from  any  violent  convulsion.     AmyntaS,  Ch.  is. 
who,  after  being  dispossessed  by  the  king,  his  un-  thiiHut. 
cle,  Perdiccas,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  had,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Sitalces  king  of  Thrace,  not 
only  recovered  his  principality,  but  contended  with 
his  uncle  for  the  kingdom,  with  fairer  pretension  B.C.394. 
now  asserted  his   claim  against  Pausanias;  who,  ^^f'j^ 
after  a  precarious  reign  of  scarcely  a   year,  was  c.  89. 
as^ssinated.    Report  of  the  party  adverse  to  Amyn- 
tas would  of  course  impute  to  him  participation,  at 

*^  Tbe  curious  render  may  find,  in  Wesseling^s  Diodorus^ 
two  good  notes,  and  in  Bayle,  art.  Archelaus,  a  third,  on  the 
tUicertainties  of  this  part  of  Macedonian  history.   . 
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CHAP,    least,  in  the  crime.    All  that  seems  ascertained  is 
s,^^,,^  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia, nearly  about  the  time  of  the  successes  of 
Agesilaus  king  of  Lacedacmon  in  Asia. 

Would  Amyntas  have  been  contented  to  have 
held  his  mountain-principality  in  secure  peace,  it 
was  probably  little    in  his  power;    and  yet  the 
change  to  the  more  splendid  situation,  at  the  head 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  was  only  from  smaller 
Diod.i.  14.  to  greater  troubles.     Pretenders  to  the  crown  re- 
mained, holding,  in  parts  of  the  country,  considera- 
ble interest  among  the  people.     None  indeed  was 
able  by  himself  to  assert  his  own  cause,  but  there 
were  neighboring  powers,  whose  ambition  or  ra- 
pacity were  reddy  to  profit  from  the  distractions  of 
Macedonia.    On  its  western  border  the  lUyrians,  in 
manners  and  character  much  resembling  the  Thra- 
cians,  tho  apparently  of  different  race  and  language, 
had  been  brought  more  than  formerly  to  union  under 
one  dominion,  by  the  power  and  popularity  of  a 
Cicdeoir.  chief  named  Bardylis.     Venerated  for  his  courage, 
activity,  and  military  talents,  Bardylis  is  said  to 
have  extended  his  power  and  influence  still  more  by 
his  discovery  of  the  value  of  a  maxim,  before  little 
known  among  the  Illyrians,  and  not  always  duly 
estimated  among  the  Greeks,  That  honesty  is  the 
best  policy :    he   was    famous   for    his    equitable 
division  of  plunder  taken  by  his  armies  of  robbers. 
B.C.393.  By  his  military  force,  and  his  fair  reputation  to- 
Swu.'il*  gather,  he  had  united  under  his  authority  all  the 
c  92.        Illyrian  clans,  so  that  he  was  become  a  very  for- 
midable potentate.     While  this  new  power  thus 
grew  on  the  west  of  Macedonia,  the  Olynthian  con- 
Ch.96.f.  federacy,  of  which  we  have  seen  formerly  the  rise 
Hut^^"    and  the  fall,  by  its  alluring  policy,  still  more  than 
its  military  force,  pressed  the  eastern.      On  that 
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side,  the  richest  of  the  Macedonian  territofy,  and    sect. 
the  reddiest  for  maritime  communication,  were  all  ^^^^^ 
its  principal  towns.     Whether  the  policy  of  Arche- 
laus,  in  fortifying  these,  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Macedonia,  which  followed,  the  defective  relics 
of  its  history  will  not  inable  us  to  say,  farther  than 
that  it  seems    probable.      While    Aen  Bardylis, 
avowing  himself  the  protector  of  Argasus,  one  of 
the  pretending  princes,  invaded  and  ravaged  the 
country  on  the  western  side,  many  principal  towns 
on  the  eastern,  renounced  their  connection  with  the  Xcnoph. 
Macedonian  kingdom,  to  become  members  of  the  c.Vi.'ii. 
Olynthian  confederacy.     If,  indeed,  we  may  trust  Diod.i.14. 
Diodorus,  this  was  not  wholly  without  the  consent  ^' 
of  Amyntas ;    who  rather  chose  that  his  people 
should  owe  protection  to  the  Olynthians,  than  be- 
come subjects  to  his  rival,  or  to  the  Illyrian  prince. 
Unable,  however,  under  all  the  circumstances  pres- 
sing on  him,  to  maintain  himself  in  Macedonia,  he 
withdrew  into  Thessaly. 

Between  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  which  mostly 
governed  that  fruitful  country,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian kings,  we  have  seen  coni>ection  old  and  he-  ch.  10. 
reditary.      One    numerous  and  powerful  family,  Ji^J^^^" 
the   Alevads,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Herodot. 
king  of  the  country,  their  reputed  ancestor,  was  ^bda-ie. 
bound   to  the   Macedonian  royal   family  through 
the  prejudice  of  connection  by  blood,  claiming  the 
honor  of  a  common  descent  from  Hercules.     The 
frequent  exercise  of  hospitality,  to  which  the  right 
on  both  sides  was  also  esteemed  hereditary  and 
sacred,  upheld  and  made  efficacious  this  prejudice 
of  kindred,  real,  or  imaginary.     The   Thessalian 
nobles  were  frequently  entertained  at  the  Mace- 
donian court,  not  without  some  claim  of  right  to 
be  entertained  there  ;  and  they  esteemed  it  equally 
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CHAP,  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  entertain  ttie  Maoedontan 
,^^J^!^  tings  whenever  they  might  vi^it  Thcssaly.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  struggle  of  faction  in 
Thcssaly  could  be  indifferent  to  the  Macedonian 
princes,  nor  any  contention  for  the  Macedonian 
throne  to  the  great  families  of  Thessaly.  Teem- 
ing with  inconvenience  as  such  connection  might  be 
to  governments  capable,  by  their  own  consistency, 
and  the  force  of  the  country  under  them,  of  main- 
taining complete  independency,  yet  for  narrow 
territories,  with  defective  constitutions,  divisions  of 
one  people  under  different  governments,  rather 
than  distinct  nations,  such  might  be  the  need  of 
the  advantages  that  they  might  overbalance  the 
evil. 

Whether  Amyntas  was  considered,  by  the  Thes- 
salian  nobility,  as  the  truer  representative  of  the 
Macedonian  branch  of  the  family  of  their  common 
great  ancestor,  Hercules,  or,  in  his  mountain- 
principality,  he  had  better  cultivated  the  connec- 
tion, he  found  favor  among  them,  9uch  as  to  in- 
courage  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom. Probably  he  relied  also  upon  assistance 
from  his  kinsman  Derdas  prince  of  Elymia,  a 
brave  and  active  soldier,  always  upon  friendly 
Diod.1.14.  terms  with  him.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
u  uk'cfk  ^^n  to  obviate  opposition  from  the  lUyrian  prince, 
whose  acquiescence  was  however  purchased*  Ar- 
gaeus,  thus  deserted  by  the  protector  to  whom  he 
owed  his  throne,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  Amyn- 
tas became  again  soverein  of  Macedonia. 

But  the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  his 
kingdom,  the  eastern  towns  and  their  cultivated 
territories,  far  more  valuable  than  many  times  the 
extent  of  ill-inhabited  lands  of  the  interior,  ^vas 
still  held  by  the  Olynthian  confederacy.    He  de- 
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manded  its  restitution,  the  historian  says,  accord-    wcr. 
irig  to  compact.      But   the   Olynthians,   alreddy  v^-IJ^ 
risen   to  that  power,  which  Xenophon  has    de-  ^'^'-i^. 
scribed  as  alarming  to  all  southern  Greece,   far  ch.  26.  i. 
from  disposed  to  restore  acquisitions,  were  bent  HUtoij? 
only   upon   aggrandizement.      Not  only  refusing 
therefore  to  surrender  anything,  but  prosecuting 
$tUl  zealously  their  plan  of  association,  and  sup- 
porting everywhere  political  intrigue  with  military 
force,   they  gained    Pella,  the    largest    town    of 
Macedonia ;  and  Amyntas,  as  Xenophon  intimates, 
was  again  in  danger  of  losing  his  kingdom. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, that  made  the  overthrow  of  the  most 
liberal  and  advantageous  system  of  republican 
government,  yet  seen  in  Greece,  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  last  relics  of  the  patriarchal 
constitution,  the  balanced  monarchy  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  Lacedaemonians,  for  so  much  Xeno- 
phon indicates,  would  hardly  have  undertaken  the 
war  against  Ol3mthus  without  assurance  of  coope- 
ration from  the  Macedonian  princes ;  and,  with- 
out that  cooperation,  would  have  been  little  likely 
to  have  succeeded  in  it.  The  Macedonian  forces, 
which  joined  them,  were  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Elymia,  Derdas,  who,  as  we  have  formeriy  seen,  Ch.26.  •• 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  did  important  service.  Hutory- 
On  the  insuing  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, the  Macedonian  kingdom  recovered  all 
its  towns.  Whether  then  better  to  assure  the 
control  of  the  general  government  of  the  country 
over  them,  or  meerly  for  a  more  advantageous 
situation,  reddier  for  communication  with  the  se^, 
and  through  it,  with  all  the  more  polished  countries 
of  the  age,  Amyntas  moved  the  seat  of  government  ^^i?*: 
from  Edessa  or  ^gas,  where  it  had  subsisted  from  p.  sso. 
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CHAP,  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  to  Pclla,  which  was 
,^^5^^/  thenceforward  the  capital  of  Macedonia- 
It  is  almost  only  when,  as  in  the  Olynthian  war. 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  of  Olynthus  have 
been  implicated  with  those  of  the  leading  Grecian 
republics,  that  we  gain  any  information  about  them. 
From  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
therefore,  till  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
which  so  changed  the  circumstances  of  Greece 
itself,  we  have  no  particulars  of  their  history.  But 
after  that  battle,  Lacedaemon  being  no  longer  able 
to  control  Olynthus,  and  Thebes  of  course  disposed 
to  support  everywhere  a  party  adverse  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian interest,  the  Olynthian  confederacy  was 
restored,  and  quickly  so  prospered  as  to  become 
again  formidable  to  Macedonia. 

We  have  seen  much  intercourse  formerly,  some- 
times friendly,  sometimes  hostile,,  between  the  Ma- 
cedonian kings,  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
The  event  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  depriving 
Athens  of  the  dominion  both  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and 
of  the  towns  on  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian 
shores,  removed  almost  all  ground  for  farther  poli- 
tical connection  between  them.  But  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  Athenian  marine  by  Conon,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Athenian  people  to  their  former 
sovereinty  over  so  many  towns  around  the  ^gean, 
and  to  hold  a  control  over  all  the  commerce  of  that 
sea,  being, revived,  Athens  and  Macedonia  became 
again  interested  in  each  other^s  affairs  ;  and  Olyn- 
thus, formerly  subject  to  the  imperial  sway  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  recently  threatening  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  would,  in  its 
new  independent  power,  be  looked  upon  with  jea- 
lousy by  both.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  however, 
which  soon  followed,  controling  the  Athenian  naval 
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empire,  without  establishing  the  Laceda&monian,  re*     sect. 
lieved  Olynthus  fipom  immediate  danger,  and  diffus-  ^^^^J^^ 
ed    indeed  over  all  the  various  members  of   the 
Greek  nation,  severed  by  seas  from  those   called 
imperial  republics,  a  more  real  independency  than 
they  had  for  ages  known. 

In  the  denial  of  dominion,  to  which  the  Athenian 
people  were  thus  obliged  to  submit,  no  portion  of 
their  former  empire  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
and  so  constantly  regretted  as  Amphipolis  on  the 
Strymon ;  a  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the  territory  was 
usurped  by  force  of  arms,  but  otherwise  a  colony, 
first  setded  under  the  protection  and  at  the  expence 
of  the  Athenian  government  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  after  it  had  yielded  to  their  arms  under 
the  direction  of  Brasidas,  had  added  to  its  popula-  isocr.  Or. 
tion  a  large  body  of  settlers  from  the  Grecian  town  tl.  p^^S! 
of  Cyrene  in  Africa  ;  and  the  congress  of  Grecian 
states  held  at  Lacedaemon,  a  litde  before  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  had  confirmed  the  independency  given 
to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  Athens  was  a 
party  both  to  that  treaty  and  to  the  decrees  of  the 
congress.  But  through  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  with  the  depression  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, among  the  Grecian  powers,  was  conside- 
rably augmented.  Another  general  congress  was  Ch.Tr^jL 
soon  after  held  at  Athens.  Representatives  of  al-  hj^J^, 
most  all  the  Grecian  states  attended,  and,  among 
them,  a  minister  fit>m  Macedonia,  as  a  Grecian 
state^^  The  professed  purpose  of  this  congress, 
like  that  of  the  former,  was  to  obviate  the  preten- 

^^  ZvMAa^iof  yttp  Aocx8^ai|jiov/6jy  xai  ruv  SXhtn  ^EXX^vuv  (fuv«\- 
— iEschin.  de  legat.  p.  216.  ed.  Reiake. 
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CHAP,  dons  of  any  that  might  aspire  to  be  imperial  peo* 
,^^^^^^  pie,  and  hold  command  over  other  Grecian  people, 
such  as  Laced«mon  and  Athens  had  alternately 
held ;  a  revival  of  which  both  Lacedsmon  and 
Athens  now  dreaded  in  Thebes.  With  this  view 
it  was  proposed  to  inforce  the  strictest  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  confirmed 
by  the  congress  of  Lacedasmon,  which  denied  to 
every  Grecian  state  the  sovereinty  over  any  other 
^^•^;  Grecian  state.  The  Athenian  representative  assert- 
ed tKe  claim  of  the  Athenian  people  to  hold  the 
people  of  Amphipolis,  their  colony,  &s  their  subjects, 
to  be  a  distinct  case,  and  imputed  injustice  to  the 
denial  of  it.  There  appeared  however  little  dispo* 
sition  to  allow  the  distinction.  The  Amphipolitans, 
it  was  contended,  not  Athenian  colonists  only  but 
Laoedsemonian,  Grecian  people  from  various  partSi 
had  the  common  right  of  all  Greeks  to  be  free. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  political  connection 
was  alreddy  begun,  which  we  find  afterward  close, 
between  Amphipolis  and  Olynthus,  and  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  foilnd  reason  again  to  be  appre* 
hensive  of  the  growing  power  of  Olyn^vs.  His 
deputy  in  the  congress  contended  strenuously  in 
n>id.  favor  of  the  Athenian  claim  ;  which  was  at  length 
allowed  by  a  majority  of  votes,  principally  obtained 
through  his  arguments  and  the  Macedonian  interests 
The  advants^  resulting  to  Macedonia,  not  perhaps 
at  the  time  generally  obvious,  a^>ears  to  have  been 
very  considerable.  The  acquisition  of  Amphipolis 
to  die  Athenian  dominion,  except  as  a  loss  to  the 
Olynthian,  could  not  be  desirable  for  Macedonia* 
But  the  Amphipolitans,  regardless  of  the  vote  of 
the  Congress,  continued  to  assert  their  independency 
successfully.  At  the  same  time  Amyntas  gained  the 
credit,  among  the  Athenian  people,  of  being  a  valu- 
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able  and  beneficial  ally.     Communication  witli  the    ssct. 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  generally  main-  v^^*^!i^ 
tained  on  some  part  of  the  Thracian  coast,  was  of 
couise  reddy  for  him ;  and  he  formed  a  particular  Acfain. 
intimacy  with  that  eminent  and  highly  respectable  ^  ^^' 
officer  Iphlcrates.    These  circiunstances  would  be 
favorable  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  Macedonia ; 
and  the  constant  hostility  of  Athens,  toward  Oljn- 
thus»  would  make  both  the  arms  and  the  policy  of 
Olynthus  less  formidable  and  less  troublesome  to 
Macedonia. 

llie  power  acquired  by  that  extraordinary- man 
Jason,  tagus  of  Thessaly,  his  military  force  and  his 
avowed  ambition,  could  not  but  require  the  attimtioB 
of  a  neighbcnriog  prince,  and  especially  one  so  con- 
nected as  Amyntas  with  the  principal  Tbeasaliaa  fa- 
milies. It  seems  probable  that  Jason's  interest  was 
c<Hu>£C(ed  with  that  of  those  families.  For  his  great 
purpose  then,  the  restoration  to  Thessaly  of  its  an^ 
dent  superiority  among  the  southern  republics, 
usurped,  as  the  Thessalians  might  term  it,  succes- 
sively by  Laced»mon,  Athens,  and  Thebes^  peace  on 
his  northern  border  would  be  necessary.  Cinmrn- 
stances  however  were  such,  that  not  only  peace  but  DMA.  is. 
alliance  was  maintained  between  Macedonia  under.  *^^^*^' 
Amyntas,  and  Thessaly  under  Jason. 

The  practice  subsisted  in  Macedonia,  which,  in 
the  times  described  by  Homer,  prevailed  throughout 
Greece,  and,,  as  far  as  Homer's  history  extends, 
through  Asia,  for  princes  generally  to  chuse  their 
wives,  without  their  own  dominions,  among  the 
daughters  of  other  princely  families.  Nor  were 
princely  families,  boasting  high  Grecian  blood,  yet 
wholly  wanting,  among  whom  the  Macedonian 
royal  house  might  chuse ;  for  others,  beside  the 
Temenids  of  Atgos,  driven  to  s6ek,  among  the  nor- 
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CHAP,    them  wilds,  a  repose,  which  the  spreding  republican 
s^^v^  system  of  the  southern  parts  denied,  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  find,  how  far  repose  we  know  not, 
strab.  1. 7.  but  honor  there.     The  princes  of  Lyncus  or  Lyn- 

n  112^  32*7  J  J 

'     '  cestis,  a  country  bordering  on  Macedonia  and  Epi* 
rus,  doubtful  within  the  proper  boundary  of  which, 
Thacyd.    but  generally  acknowleging  some  sutK>rdination  to 
the  Macedonian  kings,  claimed  their  origin  fironx 
Ch.4.i.t.   the  illustrious  house  of  the  Bacchiads  of  Corinth. 
Hiitory.    '  Of  these  princes  we  have  seen  Arrhabasus  oppress- 
Ch.16.1.4.  edby  the  late  king  of  Macedonia,  Perdiccas,  and 
Hiit<^.     relieved  by  the  generous  policy  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
8*»^-   nian  general  Brasidas.     Amyntas,  in  a  milder  way, 
'  ^'     ■   succeeded  better  in  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
Interest  in  Lyncestis,  marrying  Eurydice,   grand- 
daughter of  Arrhabaeus  by  his  daughter  Irra. 

Farther  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  ssud  to  have 
been  of  twenty-four  years,  we  gather  only  its  gene* 
ral  reputation  of  having  been  wise,  vigorous,  and 
B.C.  570*  beneficial.  Dying  in  advanced  age,  he  left,  by  his 
OL102.3.  queen,  Eurydice,  three  sons,  Alexander,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  and  Per- 
diccas and  Philip,  9till  boys. 


SECTION  III. 

tieif^  of^ltxander^  Son  ofAmyntOi.  Macedonian  Jniereii  t»  Tfieualjf 
nudntained.  AtuMnon  of  Perdieeat^  Son  of  AmynJta$*  Tht  Famii^ 
ofAmsfntOi  supported  bjf  tht  Athenian  General  Jphicrate*.  Breath  of 
AUiatue  with  Athene ^  and  Connection  with  Thebee,  Ulyrian  Invaeion, 
and  Death  ofPerdieeat* 

Whek  the  youthful  Alexander  was  called  to  the 
Macedonian  throqe,  circumstances  produced  by  the 
recent  assassination  of  the  great  tagus  of  Thessaly, 
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Jason,  pressed  for  the  attention  of  the  Macedonian  sect. 
government)  and  especially  interested  the  royal  ia«  .^^^^ 
mily.  In  the  administration  itself  perhaps  of  Jason, 
but  very  eminently  in  the  events  following  his  death, 
ivas  manifested  the  danger  of  preponderant  stand- 
ing armies  to  free  governments.  Jason  indeed  had 
ruled  Thessaly  with  the  constitutional  title  of  tagus, 
and,  possibly,  for  history  tells  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, with  the  constitutional  authority.  His  suc- 
cessors also,  even  those  for  whom  crimes  opened 
the  way,  were  raised  to  the  same  constitutional  title 
and  power,  as  far  still  as  histor}'  tells,  in  all  consti* 
tutional  form.  Wanting,  however,  possibly,  Jason's 
inclination,  and  certainly  his  talents,  to  make  theit 
administration  smooth  through  popular  esteem  and 
respect,  they  soon  recurred  to  the  use  of  the  means 
of  violence,  which  he  had  left  to  their  hands.  The  Ch.9r^.i. 
worthy  Polydamas.  of  Larissa,  whom,  even  as  an  ^^ 
opponent,  Jason  had  always  respected,  was  mur* 
dered,  with  eight  of  his  principal  friends  :  numbers 
fled ;  and  the  tyranny  insuing  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  most  really  cruel  of  the  many,  among 
the  various  states  of  Greece,  execrated  by  Grecian 
writers. 

But  these  Thessalian  tyrants  did  not  overlook  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  policy  of  those  who  affected 
sovereinty  in  the  Grecian  republics :  they  courted 
the  rabble  of  the  towns ;  and  their  army,  which 
served  equally  by  sea  and  land,  was  held  at  their  de- 
votion, through  the  profits  of  a  general  piracy  which 
they  incouraged.  The  government  of  Phene,  and 
its  chiefs,  appear  then  to  have  nearly  resembled 
those  of  the  northemr  states  of  Africa  in  modern 
times.  But  the  nobility,  and,  in  general  the  land* 
holders,  suffered  under  their  administration.  These, 
therefore,  looking  around  for   succor,  applied   to 
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CHAF.    their  Tiereditary  ally  and  host,  the  young  king  of 
^^^^^^  Maccdonk. 

Alexander  was  not  deaf  to  the  calls  of  their  in* 
terest  and  his  own.  His  measures  were  so  well 
Diod.i.  concerted  and  so  rapids  that,  tho  the  tagus,  ap* 
B.  C.369.  prized  of  his  purpose,  was  prepared  to  give  battle 
OL102.4.  on  the  borders,  the  Macedonian  army,  evading  him» 
reached  Larissa,  the  principal  seat  of  the  friendly 
party,  without  opposition*  The  tagus  followed,  but 
found  the  united  strength  of  his  opponents  such, 
that,  avoiding  action,  he  withdrew  again  to  Pheiac. 
The  king,  thus  left  at  leisure  to  arrange  matters 
with  bis  friends,  placed  a  part  of  his  force  in  La- 
rissa, and  a  part  in  Cranon,  and,  with  the  rest,  ha* 
ving  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  expedition  without 
bloodshed,  he  returned  into  Macedonia.  Pretence 
for  invective,  nevertheless,  was  found  by  those  who 
were  disappointed  by  his  success.  They  exdaimed 
against  what  they  termed  the  garrisoning  of  the 
cities,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  tyranny,  but  a  direct 
breach  of  faith,  plighted  to  the  Thessalians  fbi* 
their  freedom.  Diodorus,  from  whom  alone  we 
have  the  account,  has  given  credit  to  the  historians 
of  their  party.  But  we  have  seen  enough  of  Gre* 
cian  politics  to  be  aware,  and  the  course  of  events, 
even  in  the  account  of  Diodorus,  shows,  that  ano- 
ther party  would  not  only  approve,  but  earnestly  de- 
sire the  measure,  as  that  without  which  their  li- 
berQs  property,  and  life  itself,  would  be  utterly 
'    insecure. 

Meanwhile  in  Macedonia  the  good  government 
and  tranquility  of  a  few  years,  closing  a  reign,  like 
that  of  Amyntas,  begun  in  a  train  of  revolutions 
and  bloodshed,  had  not  sufficed  for  radical  correc- 
pon  of  the  looseness  of  principle,  political  and  mo* 
ral,  among  the  Macedonians,    which    had    given* 
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occasion  to  those  evils,  and  which  such  evils  have    sect 
in  themselves  a  strong  tendency  to  nourish  and  in-  ^^p^JI^ 
crease.      Two  pretenders  to  the  throne,  Argeeus, 
who  had  been  competitor  with  Amyntas,  and  Pau* 
sanias,  perhaps  son  of  him  by  whose  death  Amyntas 
had  risen,  still  had  each  his  party  among  the  Ma* 
cedonian  people.      The  youthful  Alexander,  soon  B.C.S69. 
after  hb  return  from  Thessaly,  was  assassinated,  ^l- 102.4- 
Concerning  the  conspiracy,  which  produced  this  ca-  c!ri.  ^^' 
tastrophe,  our  only  trustworthy  information,  inci*  Demoith. 
dentally  given   by  Demosthenes,   amounts  to  no  p.^^U. 
more  than  that  a  citizen  of  Pydna  was  principal  *«"^•• 
in  it.      That  either  of  the  pretending  princes  was 
implicated  in  its  guilt  is  not  said,  but  both  were  at 
the  time  preparing  to  prosecute  their  claims  to  the 
throne". 

Such  was  the  clouded  prospect  under  which  the 
right  of  Alexander  devolved  to  his  next  brother, 
Perdiccas,  yet  a  boy.     Pausanias  hastened  to  profit  ^ciim. 
fixmi  the   confusion  likely  to  prevail  among  the  pUu^lls, 
young  prince's  friends.     Prepared  with  numerous  i^'^i^^ 
adherents  to  his  cause  among  the  people,  he  ingag-  Juftan.1.7. 
ed  a  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  entering  ^.ch.  de 
Macedonia,  he  quickly  became  master  erf  Anthe-  j^^'  p* 
mus,  Therma,  Strepsa,  principal  towns,  and  some 
others  of  less  importance.     The  expected  confusion 
among  those'about  the  young  king  followed.    Some, 
who  had  been   supposed  loyal,  went  over  to  the 
rising  power ;  the  intention  of  others  became  sus-    * 

'4  The  stories  of  Jostin  and  AtbenaBus,  dealers  in  wonderful 
tales  of  dark  private  history,  seem  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
account  of  Diodoros,  in  the  want  of  better,  we  must  take,  un- 
der correction  from  what  the  orators  indicate  of  Macedonian 
afiUrs,aod  especially  the  scanty  bat  msuspicious  testimony  of 
Pemosthenes,  reported  in  the  text 
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CHAP,    pectedy  and  the  few  of  clear  fidelity  were  at  a  loss 

^^^;!^  for  measures. 

In  these  distressing  circumstances,  when  manly 
wisdom  and  courage  failed  or  were  unavailing,  the 
queen-mothier,  Eurydice,  resolved  to  take  upon  her- 
self to  act  for  her  unfortunate  fiunily ;  not  by  assum- 
ing any  manly  office,  tho  we  have  seen,  in  the  fore- 
going history,  successful  exalAptes  of  such  an  under- 
taking, but  in  her  proper  character,  as  a  woman  and 
a  mother.  Iphicrates  then  commanded  an  Athe- 
nian squadron  on  the  Thracian  coast,  for  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  maintaining  and  extending  the  empire 
of  the  Athenian  people,  but  more  particularly  for 
restoring  their  dominion  over  Amphipolis,  still  as- 
serting independency.  The  particular  intimacy  of 
the  late  king,  Amyntas,  with  that  general,  formed 
the  ground  of  hope  for  the  distressed  queen.  She 
•sent  her  supplication  to  Iphicrates,  who  in  conse- 
quence went  to  Pella.  The  interview  insuing, 
which  the  decency  of  antient  manners  required  to 
be  very  public,  remains  shortly  and  simply,  but  in- 
terestingly described  by  a  cotemporary  Athenian, 
who  was  afterward  ambassador  from  his  common- 
wealth at  the  Macedonian  court,  the  orator  ^- 
chines.  The  queen-mother,  entering  the  chamber 
of  audience  with  both  her  sons,  introduced  the 
young  king,  Perdiccas,  to  the  hands  oT  Iphicrates, 
and  placed  her  younger  boy,  Philip,  on  his  knee. 
Addressing  him  then,  in  the  manner  usual  among 
the  Greeks,  as  a  suppliant, '  she  conjured  him,  by 

*  the  ties  of  that  private  friendship,  borne  him  by 

*  the  late  king  Amyntas,  who  valued  him  no  less,' 
she  said,  ^  than  as  an  adopted  son,  and  by  the  claims 
'  of  public  alliance  between  the  Macedonian  king- 
'  dom  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  subsisting 
'  of  old,  with  the  forefethers  of  the  children  jiow 
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*  presented  to  him,  and  especially   cultivated  by    sect. 

*  their  lost  father  to  take  those  children  under  his  .^l^J:^^ 

*  protection.' 

The  purpose  of  the  queen's  pathetic  address, 
favored  as  it  mi^t  be  by  the  generous  feelings  of 
the  Athenian  general  as  an  individual,  would  obvi- 
ously be  favored  also  Jby  his  consideration  of  the 
interest  of  his  commdhwealth.  In  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  with  the  views  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, it  remained  much  an  object  fb  hold  its  interest 
in  Macedonia.  With  the  family  of  Amyntas  the 
connection  was  alreddy  old:  with  the  opposing 
families,  it  remained  to  be  formed,  and  probably 
they  were  alreddy  ingaged  with  hostile  powers ; 
Olynthus,  and  perhaps  Thebes.  Accordingly  Iphi- 
crates  interfered  so  effectually,  whether  using  the 
force  imder  his  command,  or  only  his  influence  and 
the  terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  that  Pausanias 
abandoned  his  enterprize,  and  the  government  of 
the  young  king,  Perdiccas,  was  established  over  all 
Macedonia. 

But  when  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  Iphicrates 
were  w^drawn,  troubles,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Macedonia  too  likely  to  attend  the  mino- 
rity of  a  reigning  prince,  arose.  Female  rule,  we 
have  seen,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Asian 
Greeks:  the  examples  of  Artemisia  and  Mania 
might  afford  incouragement  for  the  attempt.  But 
the  Macedonian  scepter  had  never  been  borne  by 
female  hands.  The  direction  of  the  government 
therefore  was  committed  to  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  named  Ptolemy,  and  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  Alorites.  Troubles  of  no  small  amount 
followed  ;  but  what  precisely  they  were,  and  whether 
more  arising  from  the  ambition  of  Ptolemy,  or  any 
perverseness  of  Eurydice,  thoboth  are  accused,  while 
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CHAP,  the  pretensions  of  Pausanias  and  Argaeus,  and  the 
hostility  of  forein  powers,  appear  to  have  been  con- 
curring causes,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information. 
It  Is  still  only  where  the  Macedonian  aflbirshave  been 
implicated  with  those  of  the  leading  Grecian  re- 
publics, that  we  find  light  beaming  upon  them ;  and 
even  that  light,  when  given,  as  through  painted 
glass,  by  some  celebrated  writers  of  the  later  anti- 
quity, especially  Plutarch,  with  a  dazzling  splendor 
of  coloring,  shows  too  often  but  imperfect,  incon- 
gruous, and  distorted  forms". 

When  the  Macedonian  government,  implicated 
in  domestic  troubles,  could  no  longer  extend  its 
protecting  arm  to  the  LarissaeanS,  Pharsalians,  and 
other  Thessalians,  who  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of 
the  tagus  Alexander  of  Pherae,  that  tyranny  threa- 
tened them  again  with  redoubled  violence.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  about  this  time,  a  new  protecting 
power  appeared  on  their  opposite  border,  through 
the  rise  of  Thebes  to  a  leading  situation   among 

14  Trogus,  or  his  abbreriator  Juttin ;  for  historians,  far  over 
fond  of  tragical  effect,  tell  of  strange  intrigues,  and  horrid 
dark  crimes,  in  which  Eurjdlce  was  deeply  implicated.  Bot 
the  tales,  tho  such  as,  in  the  violence  of  faction  among  the 
Greelcs,  appear  to  haye  been  oniinarj,  were  unknown  to  Dio- 
dorus  and  even  to  Plutarch,  or,  even  by  them,  thought  un* 
worthy  of  notice.  Diodorus  makes  Ptolemy  Alorites  a  son  of 
Amyntas  (meaning  apparently  an  illegitimate  son)  and  tlie 
murderer  and  successor  of  the  eldest  legitimate  son,  Alexander. 
But  some  notice  of  this  crime,  had  it  been  real,  could  hardly 
have  failed  among  the  orators,  especially  Demosthenes,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander ; 
and,  for  the  succession  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  clearly  marked  by 
iEIschines  to  have  been  only  to  the  regency.  We  find  the 
republican  Greek  writers  frequently  careless  in  applying  the 
titles  /SotfiXsu^  and  cupawo;,  giying  them  indifferently  to  kings, 
or  to  regents,  or  to  men  in  commanding  situations  who  were 
neither  kings  nor  regents.  Hence  apparently  has  arisen  much 
of  the  confusion,  found  among  later  writers,  cooceraing  th« 
Macedonian  succession* 
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the  Grecian  republics.    The  Thebaii  government,    «ect. 
with  all  the  energy  of  recently  acquired  power,  ^^p-v^ 
was  willing  to  interfere  as  a  protectress  anywhere, 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  that  power.     Accordingly 
a  strong  army  marched,  as  formerly  related,  under 
the  command  of  Pelopidas,  to  support  the  Mace-  Ch.«y.i.4. 
donian  party  against  the  tagus.     Cooperation  from  ^^ 
the  Macedonian   government  was  of  course  highly 
desirable,  but  the  existing  alliance  of  Macedonia 
with   Athens  was  adverse  to  a  connection    with 
Thebes;    for  Athens  had  then  lately  withdrawn 
itself  from  the  Theban  alliance,  and  become  the 
confederate  again  of  Lacedasmon  in  war  against 
Thebes.     Such  being  the  obvious  difEculty,   Pelo- 
pidas  quitted   his  army  in  Thessaly  to  act  as  am- 
bassador    from    his    republic  at  the  Macedonian 
court.     In  this  office  his  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  able,  not  less  than  in  his  famous  embassy  to 
the  court  of  Susa ;  and  the  success  was  answerable. 
Not  indeed  that  it  could  be  a  very  hard  task  to 
show,  either  the  importance  to  Macedonia  of  pre- 
serving its  Thessalian  interest,  or  the  impolicy  of 
assisting  so  ambitious  and  restless  and  unscrupu- 
lous a  government  as  the  Athenian,  to  hold  so 
commanding  a  place  as  Amphipolis  on  the  Mace- 
donian  frontier.     Tlie  promised  support  therefore  -*«ch.  ut 
of  the  Theban  confederacy,  in  opposition  to  the  ^ ' 
Athenian  pretensions,  with  perhaps  some  stipulated 
means    for  Macedonia  itself  to  hold  a  command- 
ing influence  in  Amphipolis  (for  the  sequel  shows 
this   probable)  induced  the    regent,   Ptolemy,   to 
desert  the  Athenian    alliance  and  ingage   in   the 
Theban. 

But  alliance  with  a  regency,  the  regency  too  of 
an  ill-settled  kingdom,  could  not  but  be  precarious ; 
and  Pelopidas  desired  to  give  permanency  to  the 
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CHAP,  advantage  of  the  Macedonian  connection,  which 
^^^^i^  he  acquired  for  his  country.  It  was  alreddy  be- 
coming a  common  practice  among  the  Grecian 
states,  for  youths  of  wealthy  families  to  go,  for  the 
completion  of  their  education,  wherever  any  of 
those  teachers,  afterward  dignified  with  the  title  of 
isocr.  de  philosophers,  acquired  fame.  Athens  drew  by  far 
permut.  ^j^^  greater  number.  There  the  great  tagus  of 
Thessaly,  Jason,  had  placed  his  sons  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Isocrates.  Thebes,  tho  no  rival  to  Athens 
in  litterary  fame,  was,  for  politics  and  war,  the  focus 
Piut.  vit.  of  everything  greatest  in  Greece,  and  at  this  time 
*  ^^'  it  b  said  to  have  been  also  the  residence  of  some 
eminent  philosophers.  To  Macedonian  prejudice 
it  would  be  moreover  a  recommendation  that 
Thebes  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Hercules,  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  Macedonian  royal  race. 
Opportunity  therefore  for  the  king's  younger  bro- 
ther Philip,  with  some  other  youths  of  the  principal 
families,  to  go,  under  the  protection  of  such  a  man 
as  Pelopidas,  to  complete  their  education  at  Thebes, 
might  be  esteemed,  by  the  queen-mother  and  re- 
gency, an  advantage  highly  desimble.  It  is  indeed 
said,  they  accompanied  his  return  from  Pella,  not 
voluntarily,  but  as  hostages,  for  insurance  of  due 
attention  from  the  Macedonian  court  to  the  imperial 
will,  whether  of  Pelopidas  or  of  the  Theban  people. 
Achin.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable 
p!2i^  that  the  Theban  general's  able  negotiation  pro- 
duced effects  important  and  lasting.  Perdiccas, 
when,  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  he  assumed 
the  government,  followed  the  line  of  policy  taken 
by  the  regent  for  him  in  his  minority,  and  perse- 
vered in  it.  He  supported  the  Amphipolitans  in 
their  claim  of  independency  ;  he  sustained  a  M^ar 
with  Athens  in  their  defence  ;  and  that  he  was  not 
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unsuccessful  in  that  war  is  evident  from  the  result ;    sect. 
for  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  him,  leaving  .^^JI^J;^^ 
Amphipolis  free".     For  the  other  circumstances  of 
this  reign,  certainly  interesting,  we  want  authority 
like  that  of  the  cotemporary  orator,  which,  as  usual, 
deserts  us,  in  the  moment  when  the  Macedonian 

1^  Diodorus  makes  Perdiccas  put  Ptolemy  to  death  to  get 
possession  of  the  government.  But  the  silence  of  the  cotem- 
porary orator  concerniDg  sach  a  matter,  when  relating  the 
SDCceseion  of  Perdiccas  and  its  consequences,  and  mentioning 
Ptolemy  in  the  situation  of  regent,  renders  this  more  than 
questionable ;  and  the  refutation  is  still  strengthened  by  the 
line  of  conduct,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  orator,  the  king 
pursued,  after  he  had  assumed  the  government. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  oration  whence  we  gather 
all  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  t^xt,  was  pronounced 
by  JEschines  in  defence  of  himself,  when  it  ^as  most  impor- 
tant for  him  to  conciliate  the  fayor  of  the  Athenian  people, 
and  avoid  whatever  might  give  them  the  least  umbrage. 
Hence  apparently  he  claims  for  them  the  honor  of  general 
success  in  a  war  in  which  they  were  evidently,  upon  the  whde, 
unsuccessful,  and  imputes  to  their  generous  confidence  in  the 
uprightness  of  their  enemies,  the  disadvantageous  terms  of  the 
peace.  Some  partial  success  of  the  Athenian  forces  may  have 
giv^n  some  ground  for  his  assertion  ;  but  we  know  that,  with-» 
out  ratification  from  the  people,  no  compact  of  their  generals 
was  allowed  to  be  valid.  When  therefore  a  disadvantageous 
peace  was  made,  we  may,  apparently  conclude  with  assu- 
rance, that  their  success  in  the  war  was  not  great. 

The  amount  of  evident  romance,  extravagant  romance,  in 
Plutarch^s  Life  of  Pelopidas,  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  note 
to  the  fifth  section  of  the  twenty -sixth  chapter  of  this  History, 
makes  credit  difficult  for  any  part,  not  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  other  writers.  The  succession  of  Perdiccas,  the 
regency  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernment, under  the  regency  and  after  it,  to  the  Athenian 
claim  on  Amphipolis,  are  amply  authenticated  by  the  cotem- 
porary orator  .^^hines ;  but  for  the  transactions  of  Pelopidas 
in  Macedonia,  where  Plutarch  makes  him  do  more  with  a 
word  than  Hercules  with  his  club,  and  for  Philip's  journey  to 
Thebes  and  residence  there,  we  wholly  want  any  comparable 
testimony.  Diodorus  is  the  oldest  extant  author  from  whom 
we  have  any  mention  of  them.  He  places  the  embassy  of  Pe- 
lopidas into  Macedonia  (and  here  Plutarch  follows  him)  in  the 
short  reign  of  Alexander.  But  this,  if  it  was  not  refuted  by 
the  orator's  better  authority,  would  ill  accord  even  with  his 
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CHAP,    affairs  cease  to  be  implicated  with  those  of  the  lead* 
^^.^^  in^^JjiTecian  republics.     According  to  the  shreds  of 
J^**P-  information  remaining,  while  the  prince  gave  his 
11.  c.  15.    time  to  science  and  litterature,  corresponding  with 
vei  508.     Plato  at  Athens,  and  unfortunately  misplacing  his 
confidence  in  an  unworthy  scholar  of  that  philoso- 
pher, the  more  important  concerns  of  his  kingdom, 
its  military  force,  its   forein  affairs,  and  its   civil 
economy,  were  miscohducted  or  neglected.    Never- 
theless, when  necessity  became  pressing,  he  showed 
no  deficiency  of  spirit.     A  very  inconvenient  and 
disgraceful  claim  is  said  to  have  devolved  on  him 
Diod.i.ie.  from  his  father.      In    the  distressing   pressures, 
against  which  Amyntas  had  had  to  struggle,  he  had 
purchased  the  friendship  or  forbearance  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  by  payments  of  money.     Whether  future 
payments  were  ingaged  for  or  no,  the  lUyrians, 
whose  profession  was  predatory  war,  founded,  on 
past  concessions,  new  demands.     These  Perdiccas 
refused  :  the  lUyrians  were  indignant,  and  the  vete- 
ran Bardylis,  perhaps  otherwise  unable  to  appease 
his  turbulent  and  greedy  people,  led  them  into  Ma- 
cedonia.     Perdiccas  took  the  lead  of  his  forces, 
to  repel  the  invaders,  and,  in  a  battle  insuing  was 
defeated  and  slain. 

own  narratire,  compared  with  his  dates.  Of  Philip's  joumej  to 
Thebes  he  has  given  two  irreconcileable  aeconnts ;  an  iiicon« 
sistency  on  which  Wesseiing  hat  two  good  notes,  in  the  second 
Tolame  of  his  edition  of  Diodoras,  p.  55,  8,  and  p.  82.  58. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Nepos,  supposed  cotemporary  with 
Diodoms,  neither  in  his  life  of  Pelopidas,  nor  in  that  of 
Epameinondas,  mentions  either  Philip  or  Macedonia ;  tho  he  - 
speaks  of  the  war  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly ,  and  of  his  captivity 
in  one  expedition  and  his  death  in  another.  Nevertlieless, 
that  negotiation  from  Thebes  was  carried  into  Macedonia,  and 
ably  and  snccessfullj  managed  there,  we  seem  warranted  by 
the  accomit  of  jEschines  to  believe. 
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SECTION  IV. 

JkuuUn  of  PkiHp^  Smi  of  Amyntat,  Pttttndert  to  iht  Thront.  War 
and  JftgotiaHom  wUh  Illgri0nM^  Pmmmam^  Thrwuuu^  and  Jiih^ 
maru.    RenwedJiJUeaiict  tf  Macedonia  with  Aihem* 

By  this  disasterous  event,   in  the  summer  of  the 
third  year  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  which  was 
fought  in  autumn,  and  the  second  after  the  death  B.aseo. 
of  Agesilaus,  which  happened  in  winter,  the  Ma-     '     ',' 
cedonian  crown  devolved  to  Philip,  only  surviving 
son  of  Amyntas.     According  to  the  account,  in  Cary»tap. 
itself  by  far  the  most  probable,  and  also  the  best  ii.^ub^ 
authenticated,  Philip  was  then  settled  in  the  go-  ^**  ^^* 
vemment  of  a  frontier  province,  committed  to  him 
by  the  late  king  his  brother  as  an  appanage,  ac-  - 
c6rding  to  the  antieftt  mariner  of  providing  for 
the    younger  branches  of  the   Macedonian  royal 
family.     The  recommendation  of  Plato,  it  is  said, 
who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  young 
prince,  and  held  great  sway  with  Perdiccas,  over- 
bore the  obvious  objections  to  such  dismemberment 
of  the  kingdom.      Here  Philip  had  been  diligent 
in  training  the  military  strength  of  the  country  in  a 
system  of  tactics,  improved  upon  the  best  practice 
of  Greece ;  and,  from  the  advantage  with  which 
he  thus  was  prepared,  immediately  on  succeeding 
to  the  throne,   for  meeting  the   various    dangers 
pressing  upon  him,  it  became  afterward  a  favorite 
observation,  among  the  schools  of  philosophy,  that 
he  owed  his  kingdom  to  Plato. 

Nevertheless    the    circumstances    around    him 
were  perilous  in  extreme.     More  than  four  thou- 
sand   Macedonians  are   said  to  have  fallen  with 
their  king  in  the  battle,  and  the  victorious  Illy-  Diod.i.ie. 
rians  were  pursuing  measures  to  profit  from  their  *^'*' 
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CHAP,  success  by  extensive  plunder.  Excited  by  the 
^^^  desire  of  sharing  in  advantages  thus  opened,  the 
Fasonians  descended  from  their  mountains  upon 
another  part  of  Macedonia.  The  unfortunate 
people  knew,  not  which  way  to  turn  to  defend,  if 
they  might  be  at  all  able  to  defend,  their  property. 
Thus  hope  arose  for  the  former  rivals  of  the  family 
of  Amyntas,  and  they  proceeded  to  put  forward 
their  pretensions.  Pausanias>  supported  by  the 
great  soverein  of  the  Thracian  hords,  Cotys,  suc- 
cessor of  Sitalces  and  Teres,  prepared  to  invade 
the  eastern  border.  Argsus  had  alreddy  a  party^ 
not  inconsiderable,  in  some  principal  towns  ;  and 
the  Athenian  government,  resenting  the  conduct 
of  the  late  king  Perdiccas  in  joining  the  Theban 
confederacy,  and  opposing  the  Athenian  claim 
on  Amphipolis,  sent  a  fleet#>  with  a  landforce  of 
three  thousand  men,  under  Mantias,  to  support 
him. 

Fortunately  the  young  king  who  had  to  defend 
his  own  claim,  and  the  welfare  of  that  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Macedonian  people  which  had  a  com* 
men  interest  with  him,  against  so  many  formidable 
enemies,  was  in  no  ordinary  amount  qualified  for 
jE^.de  the  arduous  undertaking.  Blessed  by  nature  with 
very  superior  powers  of  mind,  and,  in  a  degree 
scarcely  less  uncommon,  with  that  grace  of  person, 
which  gives  to  mental  powers  their  best  advantage 
in  communication  among  mankind,  these  natural 
excellencies  had  been  improved  by  a  very  advanta* 
geous  education.  How  far  this  was  gained  at 
Thebes,  whether  at  all  at  Athens,  and  how  far  at 
Pella,  among  the  learned  Greeks,  especially  of 
Plato's  school,  whom  Perdiccas  had  entertained 
there,  all  information  is  very  doubtful ;  but  that  the 
opportunities  must  have  been  very  advantageous, 
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the  result,  of  which  we  have  full  assunmce,  amply   sect. 
shows.      Even  among  the  Athenians,  Philip^s  clo-  ,,^.1^^ 
quence  was  allowed  to  be,  not  only  of  the  reddiest,  ^^'  ^® 
but  of  the  most   correct,  and  his  manners  were 
universally    admired  as  singularly    polished  and 
ingaging*^ 

These  qualifications,  advantageous  for  all  men 
everywhere,  were  peculiarly  so  for  a  prince  in 
Philip's  circumstances,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
powers  of  government  were  distributed  among  all 
ranks.  And  his  hope  rested  wholly  on  the  ener- 
gies of  his  own  mind,  and  the  attachment  of  his 
people  to  him,  for  he  had  no  allies.  He  held  fre-  i)iod.i.i6. 
quent  assemUies  of  the  Macedonian  people  :  how 
formed,  and  whether  general  meetings,  or  several 
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^  CoDSideriDg  the  confidence  with  which  the  residence  of 
Philip,  as  a  hostage,  at  Thehes,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  as 
well  as  by  Plutarch  and  other  later  writers,  it  appears  extra- 
ordinary that,. in  all  the  yarions  mention  of  him  in  the  yet  ex- 
tant wriUngs  of  cotemporaries,  fschines,  Demosthenes,  and 
Isocrates,  not  a  syllable  should  be  found,  indicating  their 
knowlege  that  he  had  ever  been,  in  his  youth,  at  Thebes,  or 
elsewhere  in  Greece.  There  is,  in  the  third  of  the  extant  let- 
ters of  Isocrates  to  Philip,  a  phrase  which  Auger  has  translated 
as  if  the  rhetorician  meant  to  say  he  had  never  seen  Philip ; 
hot  the  phrase  is  far  from  necessarily  meabing  so  much  : 
06  yap  ^vyytyi^ktl  ^m  «rporfp«v.  It  relates  to  seeing  him 
within  a  pa^cular  time,,  when  a  particular  purpose  might 
have  been  answered  by  it,  and  may  be  paraphrased,  ^  I  had 
^  never  seen  you  between  the  time  when  you  might  first  have 
^  projected  war  against  Persia,  and  the  time  when  I  first 
^  wrote  to  recommend  it  to  you.^  Any  personal  acquaintance 
of  Philip  with  Isocrates  however  this  leaves  micertain ;  but 
that  the  princess  education,  whether  at  Thebes,  at  Athens,  or 
wherever  else,  was  completely  Grecian,  and  excellent,  is 
unquestionable.  We  find  iEschines  reproaching  Diemosthe- 
nes  for  low  illiberality  in  joking  on  Macedonian  phrases  which 
Alexander,  a  boy  when  Demosthenes  was  at  the  Macedonian 
court,  would  be  likely  occasionally  to  use  ;  but  no  opportuni- 
ty was  found  for  any  such  joke  against  Philip  :  his  speech  was 
purely  Grecian. 
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CHAP,  assemblies  in  the  several  cities,  we  want  to  know: 
3i^^  The  fact  however,  such  as  it  is  stated,  and  the 
phrase  used  by  the  historian,  the  same  commonly 
applied  to  the  general  assemblies  of  a  democracy 
among  the  Greeks",  marks  the  freedom  of  the 
Macedonian  constitution.  In  those  assemblies  his 
eloquence  obviated  despondency  and  infused  ani- 
mation ;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  manly  confi- 
dence he  expressed  in  his  addresses  to  the  people, 
incouraged  those  attached  to  his  cause,  alarmed 
those  disposed  to  any  adverse  party,  and  won  the 
indifferent.  In  his  free  and  extensive  communica- 
tion with-  individuals,  the  reddiest  a&bility,  digni- 
fied by  justness  of  manner  and  obvious  superiority 
of  talent,  ingratiated  him  with  all.  Sedulously  then 
he  applied  himself  to  spred  among  the  Macedo- 
nians generally  that  improved  discipline,  which  he 
had  alreddy  established  among  the  people  of  his 
little  principality  ;  and  hence  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated the  fame  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
Nevertheless,  on  a  comparison  of  his  own  yet  ill- 
prepared  means  with  the  combined  power  of  his 
numerous  adversaries,  aware  of  their  inadequacy  for 
contest  with  all  together,  he  resolved,  with  reddy 
decision,  whither  to  direct  the  energ}'  of  his  arms, 
tod  whither  the  policy  which  might  obviate  the 
want  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  Grecian  history  occasion  has  fre-» 
quently  occurred  to  see  how  rarely  the  maintenance 
of  conquest,  or  any  use  of  a  conquered  country,  was 
the  purpose  of  antient  warfare.  The  IlIjTians  seem 
to  have  thought  of  no  profit  from  their  great  victory 
but  plunder,  with  the  means  to  bear  it  off  unrnolest* 
ed,  for  injoyment  in  their  own  country.     If  they 
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carried  their  view  fiirther/it  was  only  to  new  and  ex-    SBCT. 
tended  plunder,  or  in  their  utmost  refinement  of  „^!i3^ 
policy,  to  being  paid  for  abstaining  from  plunder. 
Those  rude  conquerors  therefore  being  gone,  the 
Pasonians,  who  remsuned  within  the  country,  requir- 
ed Philip's  first  attention.    He  threatened  at  the 
same  time  and  negotiated ;  and,  by  many  fair  words, 
with,  it  was  said,  tho  such  assertions  must  commonly 
rest  on  suspicion,  a  dexterous  distribution  of  money 
among  their  chiefs,  without  the  shame  of  a  public 
pajrment,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  quietly 
home.    Negotiation,  upon  the  same  principle,  would 
be  the  easier  with  the  rude  monarch  of  the  Thracian 
hords,  because  among  them,  we  are  told,  it  was  held, 
nearly  as  among  the  Turks  at  this  day,  not  less  ho-  Hmd.  i. 
nourable  for  princes  and  great  men  to  receive  pre-  ^^^cjd. 
sents,  than  among  other  nations,  to  make  them.    A  i*  ^*  <^*  ^* 
suspension,  at  least,  of  the  measures  of  Cotys  in  fa- 
vor of  Pausanias  was  procured ;  and  thus  Philip  .was 
inabled  to  direct  his  military  farce  intire  against  Ar« 
gseus  and  the  Athenians,    by  whom  alone  he  re-* 
maihed  immediately  threatened. 

But  the  power  and  the  opportunities  of  these  re- 
maining enemies  were  formidable.  Methone,  a 
Grecian  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Macedonian 
province  of  Pieria,  the  key,  on  the  seaside,  to  the 
richest  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  nearest  seaport 
both  to  Edessa,  the  antient,  and  Pella,  the  new 
capital,  at  this  time  acknowleged  the  empire  of  the 
Athenian  people.  There  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Mantias,  landed  three  thousand  men^  whom  Argaeus 
joined. with  the  troops  he  had  collected.  In  Edessa 
itself,  a  party  favored  the  cause  of  Argaeus ;  and,  in-' 
couraged  by  die  powerful  support  of  the  Athenian 
republic,  its  leaders  sent  him  assurance  that,  would 
he  only  show  himself  before  the  walls,  the  gates 
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CRAP,  would  be  opened  to  hiiti.  Under  this  invitation 
^^^*^;  Argaeus  and  his  allies  marehed  to  Edessa^  the  dis- 
tance about  thirty  miles  ;  not  without  prospect  that 
by  the  acquisition  of  so  important  a  place,  Pella  it- 
self, lying  between  Edessa  and  Methone,  might  be 
brought  under  his  obedience,  and  that  the  submis^ 
sion  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  must  follow. 

But  Philip's  friends  in  Edessa,  holding  still  the 
I^owers  of  government,  used  them  watchfully  and 
ably  in  his  cause  and  their  own*  When  Argasua 
appeared  before  the  walls,  his  partisans  feared  to  sttr^ 
and  nothing  was  indicated  but  reddiness  for  vigo- 
rous resistance.  Disappointed  thus  of  promised 
cooperatiou,  it  became  his  care  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing acquisition,  he  might  not  incur  loss,  and  he 
hastened  his  retreat  for  Methone.  But  Philip,  pre-' 
pared  to  profit  from  contingencies,  attacked  him  on 
his  march*  Argseus  fell,  and  the  troops  about  him 
fled.  The  Athenians,  with  those  nearest  in  the  line 
to  them,  altogether  a  considerable  body,  retreated 
to  advantageous  ground,  where  they  repelled  assault 
Unable  however  to  move,  and  unaUe  to  subsist 
without  moving,  pressed  at  length  by  evident  neces- 
mty,  they  surrendered  at  discretion. 

A  victory  more  complete  or  more  critical  wa^ 
perhaps  never  won.  To  use  it  was  the  complex 
and  difficult  task  remaining.  The  most  formidable 
competitor  for  the  throne  was  no  more,  but  nume- 
rous and  powerful  enemies  remained.  To  obviate 
enmity  by  benefits,  so  as  to  make  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  hazardous  trial  of  arms,  as  far  as 
might  be,  needless,  became  Philip's  object.  To 
show  his  disposition,  he  began  with  dismissing  all 
his  prisoners  without  ransom.  But  among  his  foes 
were  Greeks  and  barbarians  ;  and  of  the  former, 
two  powerful  states  adverse  to  him,  Athens  and 
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Olyntbus,  were  so  hostile  to  each  other,  that  peace    sect. 
with  both  was  out  of  all  hope.    Could  he  chuse,  ^,^1^-^^ 
he  could  hanllj  hesitate  to  prefer  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  Athens,  the  old  ally  of  his  family, 
and  less,  through  interference  of  near  and  deep 
interests,  necessarily  ah  enemy  than   Oljjpthus^^ 
With  youthful  warmth  then  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
posed to  overbear  the  repugnance  of  the  Athenian 
people,  by  a  liberality  approaching  extravagance. 
Having,  contrary  to  all  common  usage  of  the  times, 
given  unbought  liberty  to  all  his  priscmers,  he  dis- 
tinguished the  Athenian  with  peculiar  kindness,  Demost.ui 
inquired  after    those  losses  of  eveiy  individual,  ^"■**^* 
which  are  incident  to  defeat  in  war  and  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners,  caused  restoration  to  be  made  or 
recompence,  and  provided  conveyance  for  all  to 
Athens.     Knowing  then  that,  of  all  their  fOTraer  Demof.ib. 
empire,  the  Athenians  most  coveted  the  recovery  le.  c!  s. 
of  Amphipolis,  he  sent  immediate  orders  for  a  body 
of  troops  stationed  there,  probably  from  the  time 
of  his  brodier  Perdiccas,  perhaps  of  Alexander,  to 
be  withdrawn,  and,  with  this  preparation,  he  sent 
ministers  to  Athens  to  propose  peaoe,  and,  if  a  fa- 
vorable disposition  should  be  found,  to  cement  it 
by  alliance. 

This  generous  policy  was  not  unproductive  of  its 
proposed  effect  The  infranchised  prisoners,  ar- 
riving at  Athens,  sounded  the  praises  of  the  young 
king's  liberality,  affability  and  magnanimity,  which 
they  had  so  to  their  surprize,  and  out  of  all  com- 

^^  In  the  defective  accmints  remainiBg  of  this  contest  for 
the  Macedonian  throne,  Oljmthns  is  not  mentioned ;  but  had 
the  actual  government  of  Olynthus  not  been  adverse  to  Philip, 
it  would  have  assisted  him  in  opposition  to  ArgaBus  whom 
Athens  assisted ;  and  had  Oljnthas  assisted  Philip,  the  notice 
of  it,  if  failing  from  historians,  would  hardly  have  failed  from 
the  orators. 
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CHAP,   mon  course,  experienced.    Sbon  after  came  the 
^^^5^  account  of.  the  withdrawing  of  the  Macedoniali 
troops  from  Amphipolis.    It  was  difficult  then,  for 
those  who  had  been  most  forward  for  the  support 
of  Argaeus  against  him,  to  contend  that  the  interest 
of  the^mmonwealth^  required  still  c^^osition  to 
him,  as  successor  to  the  politics  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  connected  themselves  with  die  Thebans 
$ind  supported  the  rebellious  Amphipolitans,  rather 
than  of  his  father,  who  had  procured  the  aIlowanc6 
of  the  common  congress  of  the  Creek  nation  fdr 
the  Athenian  claim  of  dominion  over  them,  and  of 
so  many  former  kings   of  Macedonia,   allies  and 
friends,  bound  in  hereditary  hospitality  with  the 
Athenian  people.    A  party  nevertheless  endevOTed 
to  inteq^ose  impediments.     The  right  of  sovereinty 
of  the  Athenian  people  over.  Amphipolis,  they  said, 
should  be  formally  acknowleged  by  the  king  of 
Macedonia.     But  those  who  obtained  the  lead  were 
more  liberal  or  more  prudent.    In  return  for  con- 
duct very  uncommonly  generous,  to  demand  of  a 
victorious  prince  to  debase  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece  by  a  breach  of  faith  toward  those  whose 
common  right  of  a  Grecian  peojJe,  to  the  freedom 
they  asserted,  had  been  once  declared  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  the  nation,  and  still  existed  in  general 
opinion,  a  right  of  which  the  Macedonian  kings 
had  long  been  protectors,  they  saw  was  not  likely 
to  produce  cordiality  in  a  restored  alliance.,  A  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  accordingly  was  concluded,  in 
which  all  mention  of  Amphipolis  was  avoided. 

Matters  being  thus  accommodated  with  the  Athe- 
nians, Philip  had  leisure  to  direct  his  measures 
against  those  of  his  remaining  enemies,  whose  de- 
ficiency of  policy  lessened  the  danger  of  theif  force. 
Of  these  the  lUyrians,  the  least  tractable  and  alto- 
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gether  the  most  fonnidaUe,  were  fortunately  not    sixrr. 
disposed  for  new  entequrize,  while  the  fruit  of  their  ,^^^^ 
former  victory  remained  to  be  injoyed.    Meanwhile 
the  circumstances  of  P^kokia  attracted  his  attention* 
According  to  tradition  preserved  by  HippocrateSi  Hippocr. 
the  P»<mians  were  once  a  more  civilised  and  pow-    ***•***"• 
erftil  people  than  the  Macedonians.    But  this  seems 
to  have  been  in  those  very  eariy  ages,  before  Ho-  Ch.  i.  •. 
mer,  when  Thrace  was  held  by  a  people  capable  of  History.' 
civilising  the  savages  of  Greece ;  when  the  river 
HebniSy  the  vales  of  Pieria,  and  the  mountains  of 
Hasmus  and  Olympus,  were  the  favorite  haunts  of 
the  Muses,  while  the  Castalian  fountain  and  the 
heights  c^  Parnassus  and  Helicon  were  yet  less 
known  in  sor^.    When  Thucydides  wrote,  part  of  Ch.i3.s. 
Paeonia  vras  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  king-  ^ku 
dom,  within  the  bounds  of  that  called  the  Lower 
Macedonia.    Whether  this  had  been  separated,  or 
they  were  the  highland  Peeonians  only,  who,  after 
the  batde  in  which  Perdiccas  fell,   invaded  the 
plains,  we  are  not  informed.    It  seems  however  to 
have  been  a  powerful  principality  which^  with  the 
name  of  Pseonia,  was  then  under  the  dominion  of 
a  prince  bearing  the  Grecian  name  of  Agis*    This 
prince  dying,  Philip  suddenly  marched  into  the  B.C.S59. 
country ;  and,  without  resistance  from  the  people,  or  O1.106.2. 
claim  of  any  heir  to  the  principality,  as  Car  as  extant 
authors  tell,  annexed  tiie  whole  to  his  kingdom. 
The  succinct  and  ill-connected  narrative  of  Dio- 
dorus,  with  all  the  little   incidental  information 
dropping  from  die  orators,  affords  but  a  glimpse  of 
able   and  rapid  measures,   assisted  by  popularity 
of    manners    and    growing  popularity    of   name, 
by  which    this    acquisidon  was    effected.      The  . 
very  silence  however  of  the  orators,  especially  De- 
mo6theneS|  enough  indicates  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
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CHAP,  the  age  at  least,  nothing  in  the  transactions  vms  un* 
,^^^  creditable  to  the  Macedonian  prince.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune for  history  to  be  reduced  to  conjecture,  yet, 
in  th^  failure  of  direct  testimony,  it  may  behoove 
the  historian  to  offer  that  for  which  ground  appears. 
The  tradition  then  preserved  by  Hippocrates  con- 
cerning the  Paeonians,  and  their  settlement  within 
the  Lower  Macedonia,  concur  with  the  Grecian 
name  of  their  prince,  to  imply  that  they  were  a 
people  of  Grecian  blood  and  language ;  whether 
originally,  or  through  some  colony,  *  like  those 
which  had  migrated,  from  Argos  into  Macedonia, 
and  from  Corinth  into'Lyncestis ;  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, here  stated,  together  may  perhaps 
warrant  conjecture,  that  the  principality  was  the  ap- 
panage of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Macedonian  royal 
family,  which  became  extinct  with  Agis.  Thus, 
on  his  death,  it  would  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  Macedonian  king  to  reunite  it  with  the  king- 
dom ;  and  by  its  reunion  the  scheme  of  policy  of 
the  second  Perdiccas,  perse veringly  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  severed  principalities,  would  be 
completed. 
Diod.  I.  Threatened  still  by  the  Illyrians,  Philip  resolved, 
instead  of  awaiting  their  inroad,  to  invade  their 
country.  The  veteran  Bardylis  headed  the  Illyrian 
forces,  to  oppose  him  ;  and,  in  a  batde  which 
Liician.dc  insued,  exerting  himself  with  the  spirit  of  youth,* 
^^  '  tho  said  to  have  passed  his  ninetieth  year,  he  fell 
fighting.  Philip's  victory  was  complete  ;  and  he 
so  pursued  its  advantages,  that,  before  the  end  of 
Diod.  the  next  year,  all  the  Illyrian  tribes,  so  formidable 
B.C.358^.  ^^  ^^^  predecessors,  were  brought  to  submit  to 
01. 106.3.  terms  of  peace  which  he,  in  a  great  degree,  dictated. 
The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  extended,  if  not 
beyond  all  antient  claim,  yet  far  beyond  any  late 
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possession  ;  and  a  very  advantageous  barrier  tl^a8    sect. 
ehher  acquired  or  recovered,  in  the  lake  Lychnitis,  ,^^^J^ 
which  was  to  be  thenceforward  the  boundary  of 
the  lUyrian  lands  ajgainst  the  Macedonian. 

Thus  this  young  prince,  called  to  a  throne  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  two  forein  enemies  within  his 
country,  attacked  by  a  third,  threatened  by  a  fourth, 
and  contested  by  two  pretenders,  each  possessing 
an  interest  among  the  people,  had,  before  the  end 
of  the  third  summer,  not  only  overcome  all  the 
more  threatening  evils,  by  defending  his  dominion, 
but  by  a  considerable  extension,  had  acquired  for  it 
new  power,  and,  still  more,  new  security.  Uneasy 
circumstances  yet  remained,  for  him  and  for  his 
people  ;  but,  to  prepare  for  an  account  of  them  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  afl&irs  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  especially  Athens". 

M^Bv  tlp^v^v  it^g  n6f  iXXupiou^,  €ipi€^o(  rff  u«'(£p^wv  vaftd  roTg 
ICnxs^otf'iv  M  rwi  6i*  dySpsiwf  xacup^cjfiivoi^.  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  8. 
Philip^s  popularity  among  his  own  sdbjects,  to  which  Diodorus 
here  gives  testimony^  seems  never  to  have  been  disputed ; 
but  in  vindication  of  the  account  given  of  his  accession,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  more  than  could,  without  incon- 
venient interruption  of  the  narrative,  be  inserted  where  the 
matter  occurred. 

The  testimony  to  Philip^s  establishment  in  the  government 
of  a  Macedonian  province,  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death, 
has  been  preserved  by  AthensBus.  For  its  probability  only, 
compared  with  the  commonly  received  story  of  his  accession, 
taken  from  Plutarch,  it  would  deserve  high  consideration. 
But  it  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  averse  to  the 
contradiction  of  Plutarch,  considerably  invalidated  by  an 
expression  of  Athensus  himself ;  Touro  ^  il^sp  dXr^Asine  i^'^i, 
%sdi  &¥  Msi^i,  To  gather  the  just  meaning  of  this  expression^ 
the  tenor  of  the  author's  discourse  must  be  observed,  which 
relates  not  to  Philip  but  to  Plato,  and  the  piece  of  Macedo- 
nian history  has  been  introduced  but  incidentaUy.  The  pas- 
sage runs  thus  :  '  Speusippus  asserts  that  Plato,  who  was  Aihen.  1. 
^  most  highly  esteemed  by  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,'  11.  p.  249. 
(for  certainly  we  must  read  Perdiccas  instead  of  the  careless  vei-  506. 
transcriber's   'Afx^XouA))  ^  was  the  cause  of  Philip's  acquiring 
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GHAP.  ^  ^  UflgdoB-  Caryitiiii  of  Pergams,  in  his  hMocieal  dm- 
XXXIV.  ^  Odoriate,  writes  thus  :  ^^  Speusippus,  being  ioformed  that  Phi- 
y^r>/^^  ^^  lip  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Plato,  wrote  in  a  letter,  as 
"  if  it  was  not  generally  known,  that  PhiUp  owed  his  kingdom 
^^  to  Plato.  For  Plato  sent  Eophraeiis  of  Orena  to  Perdiccas," 
(lUpUxxwt  here  properly)  ^^  through  whom  he  persuaded  him 
^^  to  allot  a  principality  to  Philip.  There  established,  Philip 
>^  formed  a  military  force,  with  which,  upeo  the  death  of  Per- 
^^  diccas,''  (lUfSAatag  again  justly,)  ^^  be  came  out  prepared 
*'  for  the  circumstances."  '  Whemer  this  was  so,'  says  then 
'Athenasns  for  himself,  ^  God  knows.'  Now  it  appears  to  ma 
that  Athenains  meant  this  expression  to  refer,  not  at  all  to  the 
matters  in  themselves  of  public  notoriety,  namely,  that  Philip 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  held  the  command  of 
a  territory  appendant  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  that  he 
had  there  prepared  a  well-trained  military  force,  and  that, 
thence  issuing,  he  proceeded  to  assert  his  rights  against  his 
numerous  enemies  ;  the  doubt  expressed  by  Athensus  has 
been  intended  to  relate  to  the  priyate  histoiy,  only,  Plnto't 
interference  in  favor  of  Philip,  and  the  effect  of  such  interfe- 
rence ;  but  especially  he  meant  it  to  relate  to  the  concluding 
assertion  of  Speusippus,  so  flattering  to  the  idle  learned,  that 
Philip  actually  owed  his  kingdom  to  Plato.  ^  Whether  this 
^  was  so,'  AthenaBus  might  well  say,  ^  God  knows ;'  tho  he 
considered  the  rest  as  undoubted  fact,  of  general  notoriety. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  every  circumstance  of  (he 
account  of  Carystius  carries  evident  prohabilityv  The  knowa 
favor  of  Philip  afterward  to  Aristotle,  assists  to  warrant  the 
account  of  Athenssus,  of  the  attachmeot  of  Perdiccas  to  Plato 
and  his  scholars ;  surcharged,  perhaps,  hut  no  otherwise  am* 
probable.  The  well-attested  accomplishments  of  Philip  mak^ 
it  likely  that,  whether  known  from  personal  communiGatiim  or 
otherwise,  Plato  might  think  highly  of  him,  and  judge  him  an 
object  for  recommendation  to  the  king  his  brother's  favor. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  in  maturer  years,  a  preference  of 
Aristotle's  very  different  manner  of  treating  philesophkal,  and 
especially  political  subjects,  might  lead  Philip  to  ^peak  of 
Plato  so  far  with  comparative  disrespect,  as  to  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  a  zealous  follower  of  Plato,  aa  Speusippus  was, 
nnd  hiduce  him  to  write  a  letter  Chat  might  be  shown  and 
published,  stating  the  fact  of  the  recommendation  of  Philip  to 
Perdiccas,  with  the  advantageous  consequences,  namely,  that 
a  principality  was  given  to  Philip,  which  afforded  him  those 
opportunities  through  which  he  was  inabled  afterward  to 
vindicate  his  kingdom. 

But,  instead  of  eliciting  truth  out  of  the  varying  and  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  the  later  antient  writers,  giving  credit  only 
where  it  may  appear  most  justly  due,  it  has  been  a  prevailing 
fancy  ci  critics  to  employ  their  ingenuity  in  torturing  into  ac- 
cordance those  who  have  themselves  evidently  had  no  purpose 
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■m£  accordaflice,  or  ^spontion  mt  lU  to  aecord.  An  instance  in  ncT. 
•We»eling  may  the  more  deserre  notice,  becanae  he  is  |^ne-  IV. 
lally  acnte,  and  more  than  most  others  ahore  prejudice. 
Nerertbeiesa,  in  one  of  liis  notes,  which  I  have,  in  a  recent 
note  of  my  own,  obaerved  to  contain  largelj  just  criticism, 
he  makes  Diodorus  responsible  for  much  more  tlian  Dio- 
doras  has  anywhere  said.  Diodoras's  account  of  Philip^s 
escape  frmn  Thebes  reSlly  wants  no  violence  to  make 
it  accord  with  the  account  of  his  estabHsiunent  in  Mace- 
donia, just  given  from  Carystius  and  Speusippus.  ^  On  the 
^  death  of  Perdiccas,'  he  says,  ^  Philip,  having  escaped  from 
^  his  confinement  as  a  hostage,  took  upon  himself  the  govem- 
^ment  of  the   kingdom.     Touvov  ^  (Ihp^jxxov)  ffvtfovvo^ — 0i- 

Diod.  1.  16.  c.  2.  But  Wesseling  apparently  holding'  Plutarch^s 
tale  in  a  respect  to  which  it  is  not  intitled,  spealdng  of  Dio- 
dorus, says,  ^  Auctor  dicit  Phllippum,  eognita  fratrit  ctede^  ex 
^  custodia  Thebanorum  elapsum,  regni  curam  in  se  transtu- 
*  lisse  ;^  thus  implying  that  he  did  not  leave  Thebes  till  in- 
formed of  his  brother's  death  ;  which  the  words  of  Diodorus, 
well  rendered  by  Wesseling  himself  in  his  Latin  text,  are  far 
from  warranting. 

Among  extant  antient  authors  Justin  alone  tells  of  an  infant 
son  left  by  Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and 
for  whom  Philip  long  acted  as  guardian  and  regent :  PkiHppu9 
dm  iroif  REGEM,  $ed  tutorum  pti^^i  egit ;  till  at  length  compaU 
tuM  a  popuh^  regnum  nueepit.  The  Dolphin  annotator,  (;an- 
tel,  says  boldly  to  this,  Errai  JuiHnus  :  cum  entm  hattes  fmm«- 
nerent  undique,  caniinuo  regia  dignitcu  illi  delata  est.  To  judge 
from  Justin,  even  the  great  wonc  of  Trogus  has  been  a  com- 
pilation of  stories,  selected  for  amusement  and  tragical  effect, 
rather  than  a  history,  for  which  political  and  military  transac- 
tions were  with  any  care  investigated,  or  with  any  judgement 
connected.  From  Justin  we  have  many  horrid  tales  of  the 
queen  Eurydice,  wholly  unnoticed  by  earlier  writers,  and 
some  of  them  directly  contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Diodo- 
rus. Were  there  any  truth  in  them,  had  they  even  had  any 
popular  credit,  we  should  scarcely  have  failed  of  some  inti- 
mation of  them  from  the  orators.  However  then  we  may 
find  occasion  often  to  mistrust  the  simplicity  of  Diodorus,  yet 
Justin  can  deserve  little  consideration  in  the  scale  against  him, 
and  Justin^s  tale  of  a  son  left  by  Perdiccas,  for  whom  Philip 
was  regent,  could  hardly  be  inore  positively  contradicted  by 
one  who  could  not  foresee  that  it  would  be  told,  than  we  find 
it  by  Diodorus.  That  writer  declares  his  purpose  to  relate 
the  manner  of  Philip's  accession,  thus :  4>iXMr«'o^,  6  A|jU;wou 
iiioc, — rap^a^c  r^  ruv  MoM^oWv  j8a(fiXn'av  ^lot  rotajurag  aWiag. 
Mentioning  then  briefly  his  being  placed  as  a  hostage,  first  with 
the  lilyrians,  then  with  the  Thebans,  and  noticing  the  death  of 
Alexander,  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Perdiccas,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
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CHAP.  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  death  of  Perdiccas,  having  escaped  firom  hia  con- 
XXXIV.  ^  finemeDt  as  a  hostage,  Philip  took  upon  himself  the  adnunit- 
^^*v*^  ^  tration  of  the  kingdom,  then  in  distressfni  circnmstances. 
^  The  Macedonians  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity ;  yet,  not- 
^  withstanding  the  general  consternation  and  the  greatness  of 
^  the  dangers  around,  Philip  was  not  dismayed,  hut  proceeded 
^  immediately  to  the  measures  which  the  crisis  required.'  The 
whole  account  implies  that  the*  historian  understood  him  to  have 
left  Thebes  before  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and  to  haye  been 
reddy  in  Macedonia  for  the  emergency ;  and  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  bis  haying  had,  among  his  numerous  difficulties,  those  of  a 
guardian  or  regent. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Affairs  of  Athens,  from  the  General  Peace  follow- 
ing the  Battle  of  Mantineia^  and  of  Macedonia, 
from  the  Establishment  of  Philip,  Son  of  Amtk- 
TAS,  to  the  Renewal  of  War  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens. 


SECTION  I. 

lUvivedpoUtital  Emiiunee  of  likens,  Incnating  De/tet  in  the  restored 
CoT^sHtution.  Uneaty  Situation  of  eminent  Men,  Opportunity  for. 
poUHeal  Adtentwrero*  Unstoddiness  of  Oovemmeni,  Decay  of  Pai' 
rioHim,     Subserviency  of  jMministraiion  to  popular  Passion,    De* 

.  cay  of  Military  Virtue,  Tyrcmny  of  popular  Soverdnty  over  subjeei 
States, 

It  HEN  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  happily  res-    sect. 
cued  fix)m  civil  strife  and  forein  war,  was  placed  in  „^4^ 
circumstances  to  grow  in  prosperity  and  power,  the 
Grecian  republics  remained  in  that-state  of  discord 
and  confusion,  of  mutual  animosity  or  mutual  mis- 
trust, of  separate  weakness  and  incapacity  for  union, 
which  we  have  seen,  in  the  description  of  Xeno-  ch.f8.t.8. 
phon,  following  the  death  of  Epameinondas,  and  ^^* 
which  the  orators   sufficiently  assure   us^  did  not 
cease*     Demosthenes  describes  the  state  of  things, 
about  the  time  of  Philip^s  accession,  in  terms  very  Demoit.de 
remarkably    agreeing   with  Xenophon's   picture :  S?'^!ke. 
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CHAP.  *  All  Peloponnesus,'  he  says,  *  was  divided.  Those 
'  who  hated  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  powerful 
'  enough  to  destroy  them,  nor  were  those  who  had 
'  formerly  ruled,  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage, 

*  able  to  hold    their    command  in  their    several 
'  cities.      Peloponnesus,  and,  in  short,  all  Greece^ 

*  was  in  a  state  of  undecisive  contention  and  trou- 

*  ble.'  But,  in  the  fall  of  the  more  powerful,  the 
people  of  the  inferior  republics  £3und  consolation, 
and  even  gratification  ;  as  they  were  relieved  from 
dangers,  and  raised  to  new  importance*  For,  as  in 
the  Grecian  system,  unavoidably  some  state  must 
take  a  commanding  part,  those  which  had  been 
secondary  rose  to  the  first  consideration,  and  the 
lower  had  their  proportion  of  advancement ;  not  in 
positive  improvement,  but  in  a  flattering  comparison 
of  power  and  consequence.  Hence,  among  other 
causes,  there  remained  so  extensive  an  attachment 
to  that  system,  whence  unavoidably  followed  such 
national  discord,  with  its  infallible  attendant^  na- 
tional weakness. 

We  have  seen  the  Athenians,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  the  con- 
scious feebleness  of  convalescency,  generally  sub- 
mitting their  executive  government  to  the  direction 
of  able  and  moderate  men.  And  fortunately,  in 
this  period,  arose  among  them  men  who  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  government  in  any  age.  Thra- 
sybulus, Conon,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  Chabrias, 
valuable  to  their  country  as  statesmen,  have  become 
conspicuous  in  history  principally  through  their 
military  achievements.  The  extraordinary  estima- 
tion of  Niccratus,  son  of  the  unfortimate  Nicias 
who  perished  at  Syracuse,  a  most  steddy  opponent 
of  democratical  power,  and  yet  always  highly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  the  people,  has  survived 
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Arongh  tli6  contentions  of  the  orators*  Isocrates,  toscT. 
bj  his  writings,  which  hare  fortunatelj  reached  us,  ^- 
has  transmitted  his  own  fame.  Under  these  men, 
while  Thebes  was  contending  with  Lacedtemon  for 
empire  by  land,  the  maritime  power  of  Athens  so 
revived,  that,  tho  the  Syracusan  navy  might  be  su- 
perior in  the  eastern  seas  of  Greece,  nothing  in  the 
western  could  contend  with  the  Athenian.  The 
strength  of  Lacedaemon  then  being  broken  by  die 
arms  and  policy  of  Epameinondas,  and  the  energy 
of  Thebes  failing  with  his  death,  Athens  remained, 
by  her  power,  and  by  the  reputation  of  her  most 
eminent  citizens,  the  most  respected  of  the  re^ 
publics. 

Unfortunately  Athens  had  not  a  government  ca-* 
pable  of  maintaining  a  conduct,  that  could  either 
hold  or  deserve  the  respect  which  a  lai^e  part  of 
Greece  was  reddy  to  pay.     When,  after  overthrow- 
ing the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Thirty,  and 
of  then:  successors  the  Ten,  Thrasybulus  refused     * 
to  meet  any  proposal  for  checking,  in  the  restored 
democracy,  the  wildness  of  popular  authority,  it  Xen.  Hei. 
seems  to  have  been  because  he  saw  no  sufficient ,'.  ^  ** 
disposition  to  moderation  among  tho^e  who  put  for- 
ward such  proposals.    The  faults  of  both  parties 
had  produced  violence  in  both.      The  profligate 
tyranny  of  the  former  democracy  had  been  such 
(Isocrates  ventured,    in  a  chosen  opportunity,  to 
aver  the  bold  truth  to  the  people  in  their  restored  isocr.  de 
sovereinty)  that  a  majority,  even  of  the  lower  ranks,  ?^, 
had  voted  for  the  oligarchy  of  the  Fourhundred.  ▼•2. 
But  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  afterward  so  exceeded 
all  former  experience,  that,  in  natural  course,  the 
popular  jealousy,  on  the  restoration  of  popular  pow- 
er, would  become,  in  the  highest  degree,  suspicious 
and  irritable.     In  this  state  of  things  it  was  a  sense 
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of  public  weakness,  while  the  power  of  Lacedsm6h 
or  Thebes  threatened,  that  inforced  respect  for  the 
counsels  of  such  men  as  Conon,  Thrasybulus, 
Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Niceratus. 
•Nevertheless,  even  under  these  circumstances,  sy- 
cophancy again  reared  its  baleful  head.  Wise  men 
accommodated  themselves^  as  they  could,  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  endevoring  so  to  bend  before 
popular  tyranny  as  not  to  sink  under  it.  But  Thra^ 
sybulus  himself,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  the 
honored  as  the  second  founder  of  the  republic,  did 
not  escape  a  capital  prosecution.  The  great  men 
who  followed  him,  began,*  like  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings,  to  prefer  military  command  abroad,  to  resi* 
dence  in  the  city.  Giving  their  advice  in  the  ge- 
neral assembly  only  when  pressure  of  circumstances 
required,  they  avoided  that  general  direction  of  the 
republic's  affairs,  that  situation  of  prime  minister, 
which  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Thrasy* 
bulus  himself  had  held.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Conon  chose  to  pass  his  leisure  in  Cyprus,  Iphi- 
crates  in  Thrace,  Timotheus  in  Lesbos,  Chares  in 
Sigeium,  and  Chabrias  in  Eg}'pt,  or  anywhere 
rather  than  in  Athens. 

This  dereliction  of  civil  situation  by  the  great 
political  and  military  characters  of  the  republic,  in- 
couraged  the  evil  which  produced  it.  The  field 
was  left  open  for  adventurers,  without  other  recom- 
mendation than  reddiness  ^d  boldness  of  speeds 
to  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs  ;  and  oratory  be- 
came a  trade,  independent  of  all  other  vocations. 
We  have  seen  Iphicrates,  appointed  by  the  voice 
of  the  people  to  a  great  military  command,  request- 
ing a  coUegue,  and  for  that  coUegue  a  popular  ora- 
tor, unversed  in  military  command,  and  not  his 
friend.      Such  a  choice,  which  elsewhere  would 
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be  most  absurd,  was,  under  such  a  government  as 
the  Athenian,  obviously  politic.  The  orator-gene- 
ral became  responsible,  with  the  real  military  com- 
mander, for  all  the  consequences  of  their  joint  con- 
duct; and  his  popularity  and  talents,  instead  of 
being  employed  for  the  ruin,  must,  for  his  own 
sake,  be  exerted  for  the  support  and  defence  of  hi» 
collegue.  Perhaps  Iphicrates  drew,  from  the  prose- 
cution of  Thrasybulus,  the  warning  that  urged  him 
to  a  measure,  which  Xenophon's  manner  of  relating 
it  shows  to  have  been  considered^  at  the  time,  as 
extraordinary.  But  shortly  after,  if  not  for  the  bu- 
siness of  the  field,  yet  for  that  of  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  the  connection  of  the  orator  and  the 
general,  the  orator  commander-in-chief,  with  a  ge- 
neral under  him  (it  is  the  phrase  of  Demosthenes) 
became  quite  familiar^. 

When  the  fear  of  Lacedaemon  or  Thebes,  long 
the  salutary  check  upon  this  vicious  government, 
was  removed  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  its  extravagances  soon  grew  extreme.  The 
people  in  general  assembly  being  soverein,  with 
power  less  liable  to  question  than  that  of  a  Turkish 
sultan,  who  dares  not  deny  his  veneration  for  Ma- 
homet's law,  or  his  respect  for  those  appointed  to 
high  situations  under  it,  aAy  adventurer  in  politics, 
who  had  reddy  elocution,  could  interfere  in  every 
department  of  government.  Ratification  by  the 
people  .was  required  for  every  measure  of  adminis- 
tration. The  most  delicate  forein  interests  were  Demoith. 
discussed  before  the  people  at  large,  and  the  con-  si  ai.  yar. 
tending  orators  abused  forein  powers  and  one"*^* 
another  with  equal  grossness.    Unsteddiness  then 
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CHAB.   becanie  a  characteristic  of  the  Atheniati  govern- . 
^^^^^^^  ment.     Propositions  rejected  in  the  morning,  saya 
iiocr.        Isocrates,  are  often  ratified  before  night,  and  con- 
p.  204.  *    demned  again  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  assembly  ; 
Demosth.   suid  we  find  even  Demosthenes,  the  popular  favorite 
^t.      *  of  his  day,  complaining  tliat  a  measure  decreed  was 
as  uncertain  of  execution  as  if  it  had  never  been 
taken  into  consideration.     Assurance  therefore  for 
forein  states,  of  any  maintenance  of  public  &ith  was 
impossible.    As  soon  as  a  treaty  was  concluded,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  opposing  orators  to  persuade 
the  people  that  they  had  been  deceived  and  misled. 
If  the  attempt  succeeded,  the  consistency  of  govern* 
ment  and  the  faith  of  the  republic  were  equally  disre- 
Xen.  reip.  gatrdcd:  the  treaty  was  declared  null,  and  those  who 
1.16.^    *  had  persuaded  to  it,  rarely  escaping  capital  prose- 
p^'  p.*    cution,  were  fortunate  if  they  could  esci^  capital 
ne/        punishment.      Seldom,  therefore,  tho  everything 
^^^  '   must  be  ^i^^^ussed,  could  there  be  any  free  discus^ 
tfuvr^u^,  sion.     In  the  soverein  assembly  of  Athens,  as  in 
democratical  assemblies  jbi  England,  a  common  hall 
of  the  city  of  London,  or  a  county  meeting  for  po- 
litical purposes,  freedom  of  speech  often  was  de- 
nied ;  the  people  would  bear  the  orators  only  on 
one  side.     Flatter}'  to  the  tyrant,  as  we  have  seen 
the  pe<^le  in  democracy  often  called  among  the 
Greeks,  was  always  necessary.     But  honest  and 
plain  admonition,  tending  to  allay  popular  passion, 
to  obviate  mischievous  prejudice,  or  even  to  cor- 
rect popular  misinformation,  could  rarely  obtain  at- 
tention, unless  in  times  of  pressing  public  danger, 
and  alarm  among  all  parties'. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  spirit  that,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  gave 

*  ^ri^f^oLTias  outftjf,  oux  sU  ta^f%^ia.     Iflocr.  de  Pace,  p.  176. 
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die  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  who  had  borne  arms 
in  the  contest  for  it.  Nevertheless  the  jH-ecedent 
was  dangerous  for  a  state  where  despotic  power, 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  au* 
thority,  was  constitutionally  vested  in  the  whole 
people.  Formerly,  thq  the  large  patriotism,  which 
should  have  embraced  the  whole  Greek  nation,  was 
rarely  found  among  the  republics,  yet  that  narrower 
political  virtue,. the  love  of  the  city,  was  often  seen 
warm.  But  as,  through  the  successive  alterations 
of  the  constitutions  of  Theseus  and  Solon,  security 
for  property,  and  especially  for  landed  properQr, 
was  weakened  and  at  length  almost  destroyed,  at« 
tachment  to  the  Attic  soil  would  proportionally  faiL 
So  many  strangers  to  Attic  blood  then,  admitted 
among  the  citisens,  would  of  course  be  desirous 
that  the  purity  of  Attic  blood  should  no  longer  be 
the  honorable  distinction^  and  would  be  reddy  to 
vote,  on  all  occasions,  for  the  admission  of  others, 
who  possessed  it  no  more  than  themselves.  Ac* 
cordingly  the  freedom  of  the  city  became  an  ordi* 
nary  favor,  profusely  conferred.  Pertiaps  we  should  Athea.  13, 
ascribe  somewhat  to  joke  in  the  stcwry  of  the  two  ^' 
youths,  raided  to  the  once  envied  dignity  of  Athe- 
nian citizens,  for  the  merit  of  their  father,  an  inge^ 
nious  cook,  in  the  invention  of  some  approved  new 
sauces.  But  the  reproach  which  the  cautious  Iso- 
crates  ventured  to  address  to  his  fellowcountry^ 
men,  will  command  credit :  *  Boasting,'  he  says,  ^^^'  ^ 
*  that  we  hold  our  country  from  time  beyond  all 
'  tradition,  we  ou^t  to  afford  example  of  good  and 
'  orderly  government ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  oar 
^  administration  is  more  irregular,  and  more  abound- 
^  ing  with  inconsistency,  than  that  of  many  newly 
^  founded  colonies.  Valuing  ourselves  upon  ami' 
^  quity  of  origin,  and  puriQ^  of  Athenian  bloods 
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CHAP.     *  we  pve  community  in  the  rights  of'  the  city,  and 
^^^^]I^  *  in  all  the  honors  of  that  origin  and  that  blood, 

•  with  less  consideration  and   selection  than  the 

•  mountaineers  of  Thrace  or  Italy  use  in  admitting 

•  associates  to  their  clans.'  Demosthenes,  the  flat- 
terer and  favorite  of  the  multitude,  has  been  led,  in 
the  course  of  his  pleadings,  to  declare,  in  still  more 
pointed  terms,  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  the 

Demotih.  corruption.  Decrees  of  citizenship,  he  has  not 
p^oSt!**^'  scrupled  to  assert,  were  become  an  article  of  trade 
among  the  venal  orators  ;  to  be  procured  for  their 
forein  or  metic  clients,  at  prices  proportioned  to 
the  labor,  which  deficient  claim,  or  the  discredit, 
which  bad  character,  might  implicate  with  the  un- 
dertaking. 

Long  ago  Solon's  laws,  for  promoting  industry 
and  disgracing  idleness,  had  been  obsolete  or  in- 
effectual:  a  soverein  multitude  would  not  work: 
Xenoph.    they  would  live  by  sacrifices,  provided  by  the  pub- 
7!t.\.t'  Mc  treasury,  and  feasts  given  by  the  wealthy  of 
their  respective  wards,  or  the  daily  salary  for  at- 
tending the  courts  of  justice.      Clothed,  many  of 
Xeaoph.     them,  as  Xenophon  assures,  us,  little  better  than 
Aristoph.    the  slaves,  so  much  more  numerous  than  them- 
^^■**^-     selves,  and  uncertain  even  df  their  daily  food,  they 
had  nevertheless  their  favorite  luxuries,  with  which 
they  would  not  dispense.     Not  the  wealthiest  indi^ 
Xenoph.    yidual,  says  Xenophon,  could  have  his  baths,  his 

retp.  Aw.      _."'  i*»  n  •  i*^ 

C.9. 8;io.  dressmg-rooms,  his  places  of  exerase,  and  of  meet- 
ing for  conversation,  of  a  splendor  comparable  to 
those  erected  for  the  multitude  of  Athens.  The 
magnificence  of  the  theatrical  entertainments  pro- 
vided for  them,  as  we  can  judge  even  from  exist- 
ing ruins  of  the  theaters,  was  what  nothing  in  mo- 
dem times  has  approached.  The  excessive  fond- 
ness of  the  Athenians,   for  these  entertainments; 
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jCotnti^&Hded  of  course  •attention  from  those  to  whom    sect. 
the  favor  of  the  Many  was  necessary.      Pericles  is  ,^^4;,^^ 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who,  by  an  act  of  the 
people,  which  he  proposed,  appropriated  a  part  of 
the  public  revenue  to  the  maintenance  of  theaters, 
and  the  provision  of  theatrical  exhibitions.    The 
example  was  found  so  commodious  by  following 
oratory,  that,  in  process  of  time,  almost  the  whole 
certain  revenue  of  the  republic  became  appropriated 
to  theatrical  entertainments,  together  with  what  at 
Athens  were  nearly  congenial,  the  ceremonies  of 
religious  festivals ;  and,  when  thus  the  means  of 
former    orators    were  exhausted,   bold  ingenuity, 
pressed  to  a  last  resource,   procured   the  decree 
which   has    immortalized   the  name  of  its  mover 
Eubulus,  making  it  capital  even   to    propose  the  ^otth, 
application  of  the  theoric  revenue,  as  it  was  called,     ^ 
to  any  other  purpose.      It  requires  remark,  how- 
ever, that  Eubulus  is  represented  as  altogether  one 
of  the  most  respectable  men  of    his  age ;  the  as-  ^»ch.  de 
sociate  in  politics  of  the   most  approved  patriots,  ^^46. 
and  a  steddy  opponent  of  the  e^^travagancies  of  de-  |^*J5^^ 
mocratical  power.     Some  light  will  occur  in  the  se-  p.  66. 
quel  on  this  curious,  but  altogether  dark  subject*. 

When  such  was  the  subserviency  o{,the  Athenian 
government  to  popular  extravagance  and  folly,  and 
such  the  luxuries  which  the  multitude,  living ,  in 
idleness,  commanded,  to  expect  that  the  Athenian 
citizen  would  obey,  as  formerly,  the  call  for  military 
service  abroad,  or  even  bear  the  restraint  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  antient  discipline  and  skill  in 
arms  at  home,  would  have  been  preposterous.    The 

sSome  modern  writers  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  judge* 
ment  very  boldly  upon  this  law,  and  upon  Eubulus,  its  author, 
but  they  have  left  what  remains  from  the  coteroporary  orator» 
upon  it,  1  must  own,  very  dark  to  me,  and  I  must  add,  I  rather 
think  to  themselves  too; 
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CHAP,    antient  law,  of  every  Grecian  state,  required,  that 
every  cidsen  should  be  trained  to  arms.      Practice 
with   weapons  began  in  early   boyhood.       From 
eighteen  to  twenty  the  Athenian  youth  formed  the 
regular  standing  garrison  of  the  city  and  country  ; 
and  thus,  even  in  peace,  had  that  practice  of  acting 
in  bodies,  which  prepared  them  advantageously  for 
real  warfare.     But  in  later  times  the  young  Athe- 
nians, or  their  fathers,   intent  on  more  profitable 
employment  for  them,  learnt  to  obtain  excuse  very 
extensively  from  this  duty.      Formerly  the  service 
of  the  panoply,  or  the  phalanx,  the  first  name  de- 
scribing the  armor  of  the  individual,  the  latter  the 
formation  of  the  body,  was  jealously  vindicated  as 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  citizen.     The  most 
laborious  service,  and  generally  the  most  dangerous, 
but  of  overbearing  efficacy,  it  was  considered  as  that 
on  which  rested  the  superiority  of  Greeks  to  bar- 
barians, the  safety  of  every  Grecian  state  against 
neighboring  Grecian  states,  and  even  the  security 
of  dominion,  in  every  one,  over  resident  foreiners, 
and  the  slaves  which,  generally  in  Grecian  states, 
far  outnumbered   the  freemen.      In  the  perpetual 
wars  of  Greece,  however,  the  reiterated  calls  upon 
the   citizen,  to  leave  all   his  domestic    concerns 
for  service  to  the  state  in  arms,  becoming  more  se- 
verely felt  as  civilization,  and  the  arts  contributing' 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life,  improved,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  any  expedient,  which  might  obviate 
such  a  pressure,  became  popular.     The  hazardous 
resource    thus  of  employing    mercenaries,   as  we 
commonly  find  them  termed  from  the  Latin,  sol- 
diers by  profession,  ingaged  for  hire,  and  forming 
what  we  call  a  standing  army,  grew  into  common 
use  among  all  the  republics.      Men  in  the  uneasy 
and  perilous  situation  of  generals,  under  a  demo- 
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trtLCjj  would  be  likely  to  approve  and  promote  the  sect. 
change  ;  for  an  army  of  soverein  citizens,  impatient  ,,,^^^-^^ 
of  control  always,  would  in  its  turn,  of  course,  but 
mdeed  whenever  it  pleased,  command  and  judge 
its  generals ;  whereas  a  hired  army  had  no  pre- 
tence but  to  obey  while  paid,  and,  when  dismissed, 
had  no  legal  authority  to  command  or  judge  diose 
who  had  been  its  legal  commanders. 

For  s^ut  ten  years  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  Athens,  without  forein 
dependencies  and  unassailed  at  home,  had  no  oc- 
casion for  military  exertion.     But  her  ingagement  Ch.f4.B.4. 
in  confederacy  with  Thebes  against  Lacedsmon,  Hutoiy. 
and,  still  more,    the  revival  of  her  empire  over  ch.25.i.i. 
other  republics,   resulting  from  Conon's   victory,  Hiitory. 
produced  necessity  for  again  employing  forces  of 
land  and  sea.    After  so  kmg  a  desuetude,  however, 
wiien  affections  had  been  ingaged  by  domestic  in- 
terests and  the  luxury  of  public  entertainments,  and 
passions  by  political  intrigues  and  the  contentions 
and  flattery  of  orators,  the  call  to  arms  was  little  sa- 
tisfactorily heard  by  the  Athenian  people.  Instead  of 
jealously  asserting  their  exclusive  right  to  the  honors 
of  the  panoply,  they  would  make  the  metics,  not 
Greeks  only,  but  Lydians,  Syrians,  barbarians  of  va-  Xenoph. 
nous  countries,   share  with  them  its  kibors  and  its  "'^*  ^^^ 
dangers,  and,  with  these,  of  course,  unavoidably  its 
honors.     For  this  change  indeed  the  admission  of 
80  many  strangers  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  on  the 
ftrst  restoration  of  the  democracy,  seems  to  have 
prepared  the  way.     Nevertheless,  in  the  first  wars,  Demotth. 
against  the   Lacedaemonians,  and  then  against  the  jciak.^de 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  tho  mercenary    troops  I***'- 
were  mostiy  employed,  yet  a  part  still  of  the  army 
was  Athenian ;  both  citizens  and  metics  served  un- 
der Iphicrates  and  other  generals  in  Peloponnesus. 

VOL.   VL  14 
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CHAP.  Gradually,  however,  thesoverein  citizens  more  and 
^^^^^^  more  dispensed  with  their  own  service ;  and  when 
the  fear  of  Thebes  and  Lacedsemon  ceased  to  press, 
they  would,  at  least  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  serve 
Xenoph.  no  morc.  They  did  not  so  soon  refuse  themselves 
Demorth.  wholly  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  navy ;  where 
the  labor  and  danger  were  reckoned  generally  less, 
and  the  hope  of  profit  through  means  accruing,  ^as 
will  be  hereafter  seen,  from  the  command  which 
the  Athenians  possessed  of  the  iEgean  sea,  was  con- 
siderably  greater.  But,  in  time,  this  also,  through 
the  same  indulgence  of  the  soverein  people  to  them- 
selves, was  extensively  avoided.  Thus  the  ^ory 
of  the  Athenian  arms,  won  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis, 
and  in  so  many  battles  since,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
was  in  a  manner  renounced  ;  and  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  the,  republic's  empire  abroad,  if 
not  its  defence  at  home,  was  committed  to  men  in- 
gaged  for  pay,  from  whatsoever  country  they  could  . 
be  collected. 
Xenoph.  Suph,  according  to  the  remarkably  agreeing  tcsti- . 
Demosth.'  mouies  of  cotemporar}*"  writers,  of  different  views 
-*■**•  and  opposite  Interests,  was  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
,nian  government,  when  the  decline  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian power,  and  the  Theban  energy,  left  Athens, 
principally  through  her  navy,  and  the  revenue 
which  it  commanded  from  numerous  little  commer- 
cial republics,  the  first  potentate  of  Greece.  While 
the  contest  between  Thebes  and  Lacedaemon  lasted, 
Athens  could  disregard  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas, 
and  other  following  conventions,  whose  purpose  was 
to  establish  the  independency  of  every  Grecian 
commonwealth.  That  purpose  indeed  was  evi- 
dently enough  impracticable.  In  universal  inde- 
pendency, the  incessant  strife,  of  each  with,  its 
neighbors,  was  found  to  produce  greater  evils  than 
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the  admission  of  the  superiority  of  one  ;  and  partial  sect. 
superiorities  would  arise,  while  the  general  superin-  ^^^^^^^ 
tending  power  was  denied.  Piracy  meanwhile, 
with  the  endless  opportunities  afforded,  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  iiands  and  shores  of  the  iEgean  among 
almost  numberless  soverein  powers,  threatened  the 
annihilation  of  maritime  commerce.  For  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  private  adventure  of  men  in  the  situ- 
ation of  outlaws.  There  were  states,  powerful  among 
those  of  Greece,  which  (like  the  barbarians  of 
Africa,  who  have  been  tolerated  to  the  shame  of 
modem  Europe)  avowed  piracy.  It  was  a  trade  Dcmo8t.ia 
that  suited  equally  republics  and  tyrants.  Of  the  ^sib^^ 
former,  Alopeconnesus  particularly  is  mentioned  as 
principally  subsisting  by  it;  tho  Athens  itself  is 
not  without  its  share  of  imputation  ;  and  Alexair- 
der,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  Diod.i.  15. 
wealth  which  inabled  him  to  hold  the  tyranny, 
chiefly  by  his  share  of  the  plunder  of  tlie  Grecian 
seas  and  shores,  for  which  he  sent  out  fleets  and  ar- 
mies. The  smaller  maritime  states,  therefore,  feel- 
ing their  insufliciency  for  the  vindication  severally 
of  their  own  security,  and  little  disposed  to  concede 
enough  to  oneanother  for  coalition  in  any  firm  con- 
federacy, were  prepared  for  submission  to  a  protect- 
ing power. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  conduct  of  such 
men  as  Conon,  Thrasybulus,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias, 
and  Timotheus,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  libera- 
lity for  the  Athenian  government,  most  of  the 
iiands,  and  many  cities  of  the  Asiatic  and  Thracian 
shores,  to  have  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  navy 
for  their  trade,  and  perhaps  not  less  to  avoid  its  op- 
pression, became  again  tributaries,  and  really  sub- 
jects of  the  Athenian  people.  'The  assessment  of 
the  just  Aristeides  was  restored,  not  without  some 
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CHAP,    degree  of  general  satisfaction ;  recommended,  not 
J^^^^  only  by  its  moderation,  but  probably  also  by  the  ad- 
vantageous regulation,  from  which  he  had  derived 
renown.     Athens  thus  became  again  the  head  of  a 
great  confederacy.    Timotheus  alone,  in  his  various 
commands,  is*  said  to  h^ve  acquired  to  it  seventy* 
five  cities,  of  importance  enough  to  have  each   its 
representative  in  the  congress,  or,  in  the  orifpnal 
term  synedrium,  which  assembled  at  Athens.    Ne- 
vertheless, the  little  information  remaining  to  us,  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  constitution  of  this  as- 
sembly, and  the  privileges  of  its  members,  as  they 
stood  indeed  at  a  somewhat  later  day,   does  not 
show  them  calculated  to  give  the  security  to  the  su^ 
bordinate  states,  that  could  make  the  Athenian  em-* 
Demotth^  pire  satisfactory  to  those  under  it.      To  have  pro- 
tection against  all  enemies,  they  renounced  the  right 
of  separate  war  and  peace,  binding  themselves  by 
oath  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies  as  the 
^*f^"*t     Athenians.     To  provide  fw  a  just  attention  to  their 
p.  247.      interests  in  the  councils  of  the  soverein  people, 
their  deputies  at  Athens  had  their  separate  assembly 
to  consult  together  on  their  common  interests ;  and 
either  in  common,  or  severally,  as  occasion  requiredt 
they  communicated  with  the  executive  council  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  the  Fivehundred.      They 
Mrere  admitted  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, only  with  the  approbation  and  through  the  in-* 
troduction  of  the    Fivehundred';  and  only    under 
restrictions,  nearly  as  forein  ambassadors,  they  vrere 
allowed  occasionally  to  address  the  soverein  people* 
But  they  had  no  vote  ;  and  in  all  other  points  they 
were  upon  the  footing  of  fbreiners,  excluded  from 
all  rights  of  Athenian  citizens.      Nevertheless,  ibr 
the  reddiness  with  which  so  many  little  states  ap- 
pear to  have  admitted  again  the  supremacy  of  thie 
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AAenian  people,  tho  abutidantly  indicating  uneaai*    bsct. 
ness  in  their  former  independency,  this  restoration  ,,^1^^^ 
of  empire,  like  its  original  rise,  was  honorable  to 
the  Athenian  name. 

While  Athens,  with  this  empire  growing  beyond 
sea,  was  held  in  check  and  alarm  at  home  by  Lace- 
daemon  or  Thebes,  the  administmtion  was  so  gene- 
rally discreet,  and  the  willing  attachment  of  the 
synedrian  allies  was  so  obviously  important,  that 
the  means  of  t)'ranny,  which  the  imperial  republic 
held,  seem  to  have  been  litde  used.  Even  tlie  old 
title  of  the  subordinate  aUy,  hypecooa,  nearly  synon3r* 
likous  with  subject,  or  dependent,  a  term  familiar 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  appears  to  have  been 
avoided.  The  Grecian  w(xd  which  we  render 
AUY,  thus  becomes,  with  die  writers  after  the  age 
of  Epameinondas,  a  term  often  of  double  and  often 
of  doubtful  import ;  being  used  indi&rently  to  im- 
ply independent  soverein  states,  or  the  tributary 
allies.  Nevertheless  we  have  formerlv  seen,  while  Ch.  ts. 
Thebes  was  successfully  contending  with  Athens  thu  Hist, 
for  the  lead  of  the  democmticai  interest  through 
the  Grreek  nadon,  and  even  aiming  at  a  maritime 
rivakhip,  three  of  the  moat  powerful  of  the  syne* 
drian  confederated  states,  whether  suffering  nU 
evU,  or  seeking  only  prospective  good,  revolted. 
This  possibly  may  have  been  taken  as  ground  for 
new  severity  by  die  soverein  people,  when  the  re- 
belling states  were  compelled  again  to  submit  to  its 
authority.  After  the  battle  of  Mantmeia,  when  the 
decay  of  Theban  influence  over  the  confederacy^ 
whose  councils  Epameinondas  had  been  able  to 
guide,  became  manifest,  an  altered  disposition  to- 
ward the  subject  states  appeared.  Interested  ad-  Xen.refp. 
venturers  in  politics  quickly  saw  the  opi^ortunity,  n^iM^. 
and  hastened  in  contention  to  profit  from  it.    The 
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CHAP,   former  empire  of  Athens,  and  the  advantages  which 
^^^^^  the  body  of  the  people  derived  from  it,  became  the 
favorite  topics  of  declamation  in  the  general  assem- 
bly.      The    people   heard  with   eager    attention, 
isocr.  de     when   it  was  asked,  *  Whence  was  the  want  of 
p.  188       *  energy,  that  the  fleets  brought  no  treasures  home  ? 
^19*-       i  Why  was  free  navigation  allowed  ?     The  Athe- 

*  nian  navy  commanded  the  seas.     Why  then  was 

*  any  republic  permitted  to  have  ships,  and  mari- 

*  time  commerce,  that  would  not  pay  tribute  as 
laoCT.  de     *  formerly  ?'     Thus  wrought  into  fermentation^  the 
p*nb  &    public  mind,  with  a  favorite  object  in  view,  would 
1^0.          no  longer  bear  contradiction.     To  urge  the  injus- 
tice of  arbitrary  exaction  would  have  been  dange- 
rous for  the  most  popular  orator.     Even  for  showing 

^  the  impolicy,  without  venturing  to  name  the  iniqui- 
ty of  such  measures,  none  could  obtain  a  hearing. 
Fleets  therefore  were  sent  out,  under  the  imperial 
mandate  of  the  people,  with  general  instructions 
to  bring  home  tribute.  For  command  in  such  en- 
terprize,  military  ability  and  experience  were  little 
p.  206.  requisite ;  and,  as  the  cautious  Isocrates  did  not 
scruple  publicly  to  aver,  men  of  such  mean  estima- 
tion, that,  for  managing  any  private  concern,  none 
would  trust  them,  were  commissioned,  with  dicta- 
torial powers^  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  republic 
with  the  Greek  nation.  A  soverein  multitude,  and 
the  orators  who,  by  flattery,  ruled  the  soverein  multi- 
tude, would  be  likely  to  allow  great  indulgence  to 
those  ordered,  without  limitation  by  any  precise 
instructions,  to  extend  empire  and  bring  home 
money.  Complaints  insuing,  endless,  from  the 
injured  allies,  were  generally  disregarded.  Money, 
judiciously  distributed  among  the '  ofiicers  of  the 

^  AuToxpowopaf. 
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courts  which  ought  to  take  cognisance  of  such  com-    sect. 
plaints,  was  generally  necessary  even  to  bring  the  ,^^^1^^^^ 
matter  to  a  hearing ;  and  then  any  justice  in  deci-  '»ocr.  de 
sion  was  very  uncertain.     Fraud,  rapine,  all  sorts  praob. 
of  iniquity  and  violence  not  only  went  unpunished,  Ath!^*"^' 
but    the   people  often   showed   themselves     even  hocratei, 
amused  with  the  attested  reports  of  enormities,  com-  ^^  '"^' 
mitted  by  their  tribute-gathering  armaments. 


SECTION  II. 

Projects  for  improring  the  Athenian  Reteniu.  Affairs  tf  the  Athenian 
Colony  of  Atnphipolis.  Produce  of  the  Thracian  Gold  Mines*  Surh' 
mary  of  Affairs  of  the  Olynthian  Confederacy,  Opposition  ofOlyn^ 
ihian  and  Athenian  Interest,    Alliance  of  Olynihus  with  Amphipolis. 

The  renewal  of  the  old  tyranny  of  the  Athenian    sect. 
republic,  over  its  allies  and  subjects,  was  professed-  s,^-v^ 
ly  what  gave  occasion  to  that  curious  treatise,  for- 
merly noticed,  which  remains  to  us  from  Xenophon,  Ch.  29. 
on  the  revenue  of  Athens.     His  plan,  more  imme-  HUt? 
diately     concerning  the   revenue,  'as  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  rest,  extended  however  to  a  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  government.     Far  from 
visionary,  like  Plato's,  it  might  nevertheless  have 
been  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  execute  ;  less 
from  any  inherent  impracticability,  than  from  its 
interference,  real  or  apprehended,  with  the  existing 
private  interests  of  powerful  men.   That  from  which 
Xenophon  proposed  the  greatest,  or,  however,  the 
most  immediate  advantage,  was  an  improved  man- 
agement of  mines  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  this    • 
appears  to  have  been  always  a  favorite  purpose  of 
those  who  actually  held  the  principal  direction  of 
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CHAP,   the  popular  will.    But  tho  the  objects  were  similar, 
J^!^  the  principles,  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  pursue 
them,  were  widely  different.    Xenophon's  fir$t  pur- 
pose,  what  he  considered  as  most  important,  was  to 
obviate  all  necessity  for  that  oppression  exercised 
by  the  Athenians  against  others ;  not  only  as  the 
oppression  of  others  was  abominable,  but  as  the 
evil  would  recoil  on  themselves.     His  project  there- 
fore was  confined  to  the  mines  of  Attica.     But  the 
individuals  to  whom  the  working  of  these  was  ai- 
reddy  ingaged,  not  indeed  in  perpetuity,  but  for 
terms  of  which  they  hoped  renewal,  would  strenu- 
ously oppose  any  proposal  for  alteration  of  manage- 
ment.    The  Attic  mines  moreover  gave  only  silver, 
whereas  those  of  the  Thracian  mountains,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Amphipolis,  afforded  gold.     For 
the  superiority  therefore,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
object,  and  for  avoiding  interference  with  the  pri- 
.  vate  gains  of  fellowcitizens,  perhaps  friends  and  re- 
lations, persons  however  whose  votes  and  influence 
might    be   important,    they  disregarded  violence 
against  any  others. 
,ai.i«i.i.      We  have  formerly  observed  the  Thracian  mines 
History,     fumishiug  the  first  temptation  for  the  Athenian  re- 
public, almost  immediately  on  its  rise  to  empire,  and 
while  Cimon,  son  of  Mildades,  yet  commanded  its 
forces,  to  oppress  those  whom  it  had  undertaken, 
as  a  sacred  duty,   to  protect.     The  people  of  the 
littie  iland  of  Thasus   were  driven,  by  the  injustice 
of  the  Athenian  government,  to  a  renuntiation  of 
alliance,  which  was  resented  and  punished,  as  re- 
bellion, against  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.   The  Thracian  mines  were  then  seized,  as  the 
proper  possession  of  the  Athenian  people ;  and,  to 
secure  it,  a  colony  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
persons,  Athenians,  and  citizens  of  the  allied  repub- 
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lies,  was  sent  to  occupy  the  neighboring  territory.    Sect. 
The  resentment  of  the  isurrounding  Thracians,  so  ^^^^l^ 
exerted  as  presently  to  produce  the  total  destruction  T'^'*^,^- 
of  this  numerous  colony,  seems  to  mark  a  sense  of 
injuries,  such  as  they  had  not  experienced  from  the 
less  powerful  ilanders  of  Thasus.     The  calamitous 
event  however  did  not  deter  the  Athenian  people 
from  new  pursuit  of  so  inviting  an  object.    Under 
the   able   and  benign   administration    of   Periclesi 
the  colony  led  by  Agnon,  father  of  the  unfortimate 
Theraraenes,  was  apparently  conducted  with  juster 
policy  ;  and  the  town  which  he  founded,  with  the 
name  of  Amphipolis,  quickly  became  florishing. 

But  the  people  of  this  colony,  collected  from  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece,  respecting  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment under  Pericles,  and  attached  to  their  lead- 
er Agnon,  would  be  little  likely  to  retain  any  firm 
attachment  to  a  government  tyrannical  and  capricious 
as  that  of  Athens  afterward  became.  Accordingly  ch.ie.s.4. 
when  Brasidas  marched  into  Thrace,  little  more  than  Huiory!*" 
ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis,  dis- 
affection was  reddy ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
large  party  among  the  citizens,  that  able  soldier  and 
politician  gained  this  favorite  colony  from  the 
Athenian  empire  to  the  Lacedaemonian.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace  however,  which  soon  followed,  while 
the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the  Thracian  shore  had 
their  freedom  assured,  paying  only  the  assessment 
of  Aristeides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  Amphipolis,  as  an  Athenian  colony,  was  re- 
stored unconditionally  to  the  dominion  of  the  Athe- 
nian people.  Seventeen  years  it  seems  to  have  so 
remained,  when  the  battle  of  Aigospotami  gave  it 
again,  with  all  the  other  transmarine  possessions  of 
Athens,  to  be  dependent  on  Lacedsemon. 
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CHAP.  According  to  Herodotus,  who  says  he  made 
.^^.v-^  inquiries  upon  the  spot,  the  Thasians  drew  from 
?46^i7^'  their  Thracian  mines,  a  yearly  revenue  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  talents  ;  at  a  medium  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  which  he  appears  to 
have  reckoned,  for  them,  very  considerable.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Athenian  government, 
while  it  held  AmphipoHs,  tho  alv^^ays  intent  upon 
the  mines,  yet  distracted  by  various  troubles,  never 
worked  them  to  any  great  profit.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, implicated  with  a  great  variety  of  new 
and  great  concerns,  and  especially  allured  by  pros- 
pects of  golden  harvests  in  Asia,  were  likely  to  be 
indiflPerent  to  adventure  among  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains, of  a  kind  for  which  their  institutions  pecu- 
liarly unfitted  them.  We  have  seen  them  so  neg- 
lecting even  the  highly  cultivated  settlements  of  the 
Ch.  23.  f.  Thracian  Chersonese,  touching  almost  on  Asia, 
Ch.  «4. «.  ^^^^  ^hey  nearly  became  the  prey  of  neighboring 
li^tw**  barbarians.  Towns  therefore  farther  removed 
from  the  countries  whither  their  principal  solicitude 
was  directed,  would  still  less  be  objects  of  any  very 
earnest  care.  Thus  apparently  the  Amphipolitans 
were  left  to  make  the  most  they  could  of  indepen- 
dency ;  and  it  appears  they  defended  themselves 
against  the  Thracians,  and  managed  their  intestine 
disputes,  but  were  little  able  to  vindicate  the 
possession,  and  carry  on  profitably  the  working 
of  the  mines,  which  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

It  was  in  this  dereliction,  by  the  Lacedcemonians, 

Ch.  26,  B.  of  their  dominion  over  the  Thracian  colonies,  that 

of  thii  '    the  growth  of  Olynthus,  which  we  have  formerly 

History,     noticed,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  its  confederacy, 

almost    overwhelmed    the   Macedonian  kingdom, 

and  became  formidable  to  Lacedaemon  itself*    On 
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the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy ,  which  the  united 
arms  of  Lacedae^on  and  Macedonia  effected,  the 
towns,   not  before  belonging  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,   received  the   gift  of  nominahindepen- 
dency,  each  holding  its  separate  government ;  but 
under  conditions  of  alliance,  which  made   them, 
with  Olynthus  itself,  effectually  subject  to  Lacedse- 
mon.     Taught  by  experience  then  the  importance 
of  maintaining  its  interest  in  Thrace,  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  to  hold  the  Thracian  towns  in 
subserviency,   resorted  to  the  common  policy  of 
the  age,  giving  their  patronage  to  a  party  in  each, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  that  patronage,  would  obey 
their  commands.     Perhaps  then  it  was  that,  under  Or.  i«ocr. 
Lacedaemonian   patronage,  new  colonists,  princi-  upp.p.' 
pally  from  the  Grecian  town  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  I'^'i^V 
were    established  in    Amphipolis,  in  number  so  ^ipp*  &p- 
large,  that  occasion  thence  was  afterward  taken  to  p.^ie?. 
call  it  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.     The  Lacedaemo- 
nian authority  was  thus  altogether  so  maintained 
in  those  northern  parts,  that  while  so  many  of  the 
southern  republics  joined  Thebes  in  war  against 
Lacedaemon,   a  body  of  Olynthian  horse,  as  we  Ch.28.s.7. 
have  formerly  seen,  served  with  the  Lacedaemo"  Hi»toJy. 
nian  armies  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  when  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  fought  B.C.  351. 
about  eight  y^ars  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Olyn-  ^^'^^^^^ 
thian  confederacy,  Lacedaemon,  pressed  by  the 
war  with  Thebes,  became  less  and  less  able  to 
stretch  a  commanding  arm  to  the  northern  shore 
of  the  /Bgean,  those  raised  to  power  under  Lace- 
daemonian patronage,  began  to  totter  in  their  situa^ 
tions,  and  the  prospect  of  success  in  opposition  to 
them  invited  ambitious,  and  perhaps  patriotic  citi- 
zens. Ol3mthuSy  in  its  glory,  had  been  the  ally  of 
Thebes.     The  party  which  had  then  led  its  coun- 
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CHAP,  cils,  would  of  course  seek  to  share  in  that  paront* 
,^^^^iS^  age  which  Thebes,  become  the  leading  state  of 
Greece,  was  extending  on  all  sides,  and  most  reddy 
to  give  m  opposition  to  Lacedaemon.  Thus  it 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  administration  of 
Olynthus  reverted  to  that  party.  But  Thebes, 
separated  by  many  intervening  states,  and  possess- 
ing litde  naval  force,  tho  she  might  check  exertions 
of  Lacedaemon  against  them,  was  little  able  herself 
to  prevent  the  Olynthians  from  taking  their  own 
measures  in  their  own  concerns.  To  restore  their 
dissolved  confederacy  therefore  becoming  their 
object,  it  was  quickly  effected  to  a  very  considera* 
ble  extent  ;  how  far  upon  the  former  model  we  do 
not  learn  ;  but  so  that  Olynthus  becamie  again  a 
very  powerful  city,  with  influence  spreding  over 
perhaps  the  whole  of  that  fruitful  part  of  the  con- 
tinent called  the  Chalcidic,  and  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  three  adjoining  peninsulas. 

Olynthus  thus  reviving  in  opposition  to  the 
decaying  power  of  Lacedaemon,  while  Athens, 
to  check  the  alarming  growth  of  the  Theban 
power,  became  the  ally  of  Lacedaemon,  the  interest 
of  the  Olynthian  would  be  placed  in  necessary  op- 
position to  that  of  the  Athenian  people.  About 
eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  followed  that 
B.C.  363.  of  Mantineia.  In  the  state  of  things,  after  that  event, 
O1.104.2.  ^g  Athenian  people,  no  longer,  as  before,  restrain- 
ed by  the  dread  of  Thebes,  looked  for.  empire 
wherever  their  fleets  could  sail.  Among  many  and 
greater  objects  then,  which  their  orators  put  for- 
ward in  the  general  assembly,  in  a  manner  more 
adapted  to  promote  their  own  interest  with  the 
Many  than  the  popularity  of  the  Athenian  name  in 
Greece,  or  indeed  any  real  interest  of  Athens  itself, 
the  recovery  of  their  colony  of  Amphipolis  became 
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a  favorite  point.    But  in  two  successive  congresses    sect. 
of  the   Grecian  states,  as  we  have  formerly  seen  >,^s^ 
(for,    in    unfolding  the   complicated    interests    of 
Greece,  repetition  is  often  unavoidable)  the  claim, 
which  the  Athenian  people  asserted,  of  sovereinty 
over  the  Amphipolitan  people,  was  denied.     In  a 
third  congress  it  was  at  length  allowed,  through  the 
interest  principally  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia, 
father  of  Philip*     The  Amphipolitan  people  never-  ^^-  <*• 
theless  resisted,  and  being  supported  by  the  Olyn-  p.  212. 
thian  confederacy,  the  able  Iphicrates  was  in  vain 
placed  )at  the  head  of  an  armament  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.     It  was  among  the  imprudent  boasts  ^"^fj**' 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  in  flattery  to  their  soverein 
the  Many,  that  they  had  been  formerly  lords,  not 
of  Amphipolis  only,  but  of  Olynthus  too.     Circum- 
stances indeed  abounded  to  admonish  the  Olynthi- 
ans,  for  their  own  safety,  to  support  the  Amphipo- 
litans,  and  the  Amphipolitans,  if  they  would  avoid 
the   dominion   of  the 'Athenian  people,  to  profit 
from  the   reddy  alliance  of  Olynthus.      But  the 
Amphipolitan  people,  a  recent  colony,  were  divid- 
ed, less  in  the  manner  of  the  old  republics,  into 
the  parties  of  the  Many  and  the  Few,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  than  according  to  their  various  origin,  as 
established  under  Athenian    patronage  or  Lace- 
daemonian,   or  accustomed   to  receive  protection 
from  Olynthus  or  from  Macedonia.    Now  however 
the  Athenian  interest  had  been  long  overborne  ; 
Lacedsemon  was  utterly  without  means  to  support 
friends  across  the  jEgean  ;  the  king  of  Macedonia 
had  abandoned  his  interest,   in  favor  of  Athens. 
Thus,  for  those  averse  to  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  the  patronage  of  Olynthus  only  re- 
mained,  and  accordingly  the  connection  between 
Amphipolis  and  Olynthus  became  intimate. 
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Armament  under  THmothetu.  Expedition  propoted  to  Aiia  ;  diverted  to 
Samoe.  Measuru  of  Timotheut  against  Oipnthtu.  Cooperation  of 
the  King  of  Macedonia,  Injurious  Conduct  of  Athene  toward  Mdce^ 
donia, 

CHAP.   Affairs  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  favorite  of  all 
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>^^pv^  fields  for  military  adventure,  drawing  the  attention 
o'nrf^^'  of  the  leading  men  of  Athens,  gave  a  temporary 
'  relief,  from  the  pressure  of  their  ambition,  to  the 
Grecian  states  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  iEgean* 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  having  ingaged  in 
that  extensive  revolt  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  we  have  formerly  seen  ex- 
Ch.28.8.8.  cited  by  a  Greek,  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  desired  to 
Hiat^.     strengthen  his  military  with  Girecian  troops.     £va« 
goras  was  the  ally,  and  adopted  citizen  of  Athens* 
Demoath.   Ariobarzanes,  forming  connection  with  the  Athe- 
pri92.   '  nian   people,   accepted  also  the  honor  of  becom* 
ing  one  of  tliem.      The    Athenian   government, 
professing  to  hold    inviolate  its  peace    with    the 
Persian     king,    nevertheless    sent    an    armament 
to     cooperate  with   the    citizen-satrap    in    rebel- 
lion ;   and   Timotheus,  for  so  inviting  a  field  as 
Asia,  did  not  refuse  the  command.     His  instruc- 
.   tions  forbad,  in  general  terms,  whatever  might  be 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Persia ; 
2*"onhis'   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  common,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  for 
Hiiiory.     the  satTaps  to  make  war  effectually  against  the  king, 
pretending  it  to  be  only  against  oneanother. 

Timotheus  was  on  his  way  to  join  Ariobarzanes, 
when  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  revolted  chiefs.  The  tide, 
thus  turning  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause,  produced 
revolt  on  the  other  side.  In  the  iland  of  Samos,  as 
in  many  Grecian  states  of  the  Asiatic  main,  was  a 
party  which  preferred  the  patronage  or  sovereinty 
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of  the  Persian  king  to  that  of  the  Athenian  people,  sect. 
Cyprothemis,  head  of  that  party,  assisted  by  Ti-  ^^^ijl^ 
granes,  the  king's  commander-in-chief  in  Lesser 
Asia,  eflfected  a  revolution,  by  which  he  became 
chief  of  the  iland.  Timotheus  was  still  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  when  news  of  this  revolt  reached  him. 
He  hastened  then  to  Samos,  overbore  Cyprothemis, 
and,  with  the  reestablishment  of  democratical  go- 
vernment, restored  the  dependency  of  the  Samian 
upon  the  Athenian  people. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, had  completed  his  successes  against  the 
lUyrians,  and  established  security  for  his  western 
border,  hitherto  so  much  threatened.      Olynthus 
and  its  confederacy  remained  his  most  dangerous 
and  troublesome  neighbor.     A  plan  was  concerted, 
between  the  Athenian  and  Macedonian    govern- 
ments, for  the  reduction  of  Olynthus  by  their  com- 
bined arms.    But  with  regard  both  to  the  leading 
circumstances,  and  to  the  stipulations  on  both  sides, 
we  are  left  by  antient  writers  wholly  in  the  dark. 
Timotheus  commanded  still  the  Athenian   fleet. 
For  the  Asiatic  service  perhaps  it  was  needless  to 
put  the  republic  to  expence  in  maintaining  troops  ; 
volunteers  being  probably  reddy  for  adventure,  un- 
der a  general  of  the  reputation  of  Timotheus,  in  a 
field  where  so  many  Grecian  soldiers  of  fortune  had 
found  large  success.    But  for  the  war  in  Thrace, 
where  stubborn  resistance  was  in  near  view,  and  far 
less  amount  of  gold  even  in  distant  prospect,  volun- 
teers would  not  be  found,  without  an  expence  which 
the  orators  dared  not  propose.     For  that  service,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Timotheus  %vas  without  a  land- 
force.      This    deficiency,   however,   the    king  of 
Macedonia  undertook  to  supply.    A  Macedonian  Dcmosth. 
army  and  the  Athenian  fleet  together  laid  siege  to  ^^7^^-  *• 
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CHAP.  Potidaea,  the  contest  for  which  had  given  binh  to 
s,,^.^^  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Potidasa  was  so  critically 
situated,  near  Olynthus,  as  to  give  great  opportuni- 
ty for  intercepting  its  communication  with  the  sea, 
and  completely  commanded  the  way  by  land  into 
the  fruitful  peninsula  of  Pallene,  full  of  commercial 
towns,  and  altogether  the  best  territory  of  the  con- 
federacy. Yielding  to  the  Macedonian  arms,  it 
it  was  conceded  to  the  Athenian  general,  and  an 
Athenian  garrison  was  placed  there.  Torone,  the 
principal  town  of  the  neighboring  peninsula  of 
Sithonia^  was  presently  after  taken  by  the  con- 
federate forces,  and  also  received  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison. Olynthus  was  thus  so  circumscribed  in 
territor)-,  reduced  in  strength,  and  checked  in  ma- 
ritime communication,  that  its  ruin  seemed  hardly 
avoidable. 

For  the  next  event,  the  hinge  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  Athens  and  Macedonia  turns, 
the  historian  wholly  fails  us,  and  the  orators,  to 
whom  we  owe  certain  knowlege  of  the  important 
fact,  have  avoided  all  detail  and  all  circumstances. 
The  purpose  of  Athens,  in  the  Olynthian  war, 
evidently  was  conquest ;  nor  have  the  orators  dis- 
guised it.  The  views  of  Philip  are  less  obvious. 
To  reduce  or  even  overwhelm  the  power  of  Olyn- 
thus, which  could  not  but  be  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  to  Macedonia,  would  be  among  them ; 
but  to  establish  tlie  power  of  Athens,  over  the 
whole  Macedonian  coast,  on  its  ruin,  without  any 
recompence  for  Macedonia,  would  seem  to  be 
carrj'ing  to  excess  the  generous  policy,  by  which 
he  had  formed  his  first  connection  with  the  Athe- 
nian government.  Athens  had  long  possessed 
Methone,  the  nearest  seaport  to  both  his  capitals  ; 
and  Pydna  was  the  only  maritime  town  remaining 
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to  the  kingdom,  preserved,  as  we  have  formerly    sect. 
seen,  by  the  policy  of  Archelaus.     But  those  who  ,,„^^J^^^ 
obtained  the  lead  in  Athens  had  no  disposition  for  Sljjj?**'^' 
liberality  toward  Macedonia.     The  term  of  the  Hutory. 
command  of  Timotheus  seems  to  have  been  expir- 
ed.    Who  led  the  Athenian  fleet  we  are  not  inform- 
ed.    It  went  however  to  Pydna,  and  giving  its  Demosth. 
assistance  to  that  party,  which  we  have  observed  p.  ii..,*  ^ 
generally  powerful   in   all  the   Grecian  maritime 
towns,  adverse  to  connection  with  the  government  ^ 

of  the  adjoining  country,  inabled  it  to  effect  a  revolt, 
and  assured  it  of  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Athenian  people.     Philip  sent  ministers  to  Athens,  Tbeopom. 
to  complain  of  the  gross  injury,  and  demand  re-  sSid.  ^ 
paration  ;  but  he  could  obtain  none.     It  is  obvious 
that  a  change  must  have  taken  place  among  the 
leading  men 'in  the  Athenian  administration  ;  and 
this  indeed  the^  exultation  expressed  by  Demos- 
thenes, in  the'adquisition  to' Athens  and  loss  to 
Macedonia,  while  he  avoids  notice  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, assists  to  prove.    Justification  of  the 
profligate  measure  seems  to  have  been  no  more 
attempted  at  the  time,"  than  by  the  great  orator 
afterward.    But  the  forms  of  a  democratical  go-  Demosth. 
vemment  gave  facility  for  procrastination,  and  for  "  *"*** 
shifting  responsibility  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
while  insult  was  added  to  the  injur}'-,  by  professions 
made,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  of  the  purpose 
of  still  honorably  maintaining  peace  and  alliance. 
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SECTION  IV. 


XXXV. 


EiptdUion  under  Iphicraiu  against  AmphipoHt.  Superteuion  0/  Iphi* 
erattt  by  Timothetu,  State  of  the  Thraeian  Chersonese.  Acquisition 
ofAmphipoUs  to  the  Athenian  Umpire.  Honors  to  Charidemus  of 
Eubeea. 

CHAP.  Farther  cooperation  from  the  king  of  Macedonia^ 
in  making  conquests  for  the  Athenian  people,  being 
no  longer  now  to  be  expected,  prosecution  of  hosti- 
lities immediately  against  Olynthus  was  suspended ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  direct  the  energy  of  the  repub- 
lic to  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  hope  appa- 
rently that,  Olynthus,  in  its  reduced  state,  could  not, 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vocation given  him,  would  not  interfere.  Eminent 
men,  we  have  seen,  could  not  live  at  Athens  in 
quiet :  they  must  lend  themselves  continually,  not 
only  to  public  service,  but  to  popular  passion.  Ma- 
ny circumstances  strongly  recommended  Iphicrates 
for  the  command  against  Amphipolis.  None  had 
more  military  experience,  or  higher  military  reputa- 
tion. He  had  then  the  extraordinary  advantage  of 
close  connection  with  the  great  soverein  of  Thrace, 
Cotys,  the  successor  of  Seuthes,  Sitalces  and  Teres, 
by  having  received  his  sister  in  marriage*.  Among 
the  Amphipolitans  themselves,  moreover,  a  mixed 
people,    with  an   Athenian   party,   a  Macedonian 

^  Demosthenes  calls  Iphicrates  xri6s^  of  Cotys  (Or.  in  Aris- 
tocr.)  which  is  generally  understood  to  mean  brother-in-law. 
Cornelius  Nepos  calls  the  wife  of  Iphicrates  daughter  of  Co- 
tys. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  preferring  the  cotempo- 
rary  orator's  authority.  But,  if  the  father  of  the  Cotys,  of 
whom  he  spoke,  was  also  named  Cotys,  which  seems  not  im- 
probable, the  biographer's  error  would  be  only  deficiency  of 
explanation. 
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par^,  an  Olynthian  party,  and  a  Thracian  party,  sect. 
esteem  for  him  was  extensive.  And  farther,  for  ,.,^^]^ 
his  important  services  formerly  to  the  Macedonian 
royal  family,  he  was  likely  to  be  respected  beyond 
others  at  the  Macedonian  court.  Those  then  who 
led  the  Athenian  counsels,  while  they  evaded  re- 
dress of  injury,  desiring  nevertheless  to  obviate  ob- 
struction to  their  purposes  from  resentment,  the 
popular  vote  directed  Iphicrates  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  on  the  Thracian  station. 

But  the  favoring  party  in  Amphipolis  was  not 
such,  that  success  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  a  fleet  alone,  without  a  landforce.  Troops 
therefore  were  to  be  provided ;  and  the  command 
by  land  a^nd  sea,  being,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
antients,  committed  to  the  same  officer,  the  levy, 
or  rather  the  hire  of  a  mercenary  force,  was  to  be 
managed  by  Iphicrates.  Of  those  who  made  the 
command  of  mercenaries,  reddy  to  fight  the  battles 
of  any  state,  their  profession,  Charidemus  of  Oreus 
in  Eubcea  was  eminent,  and  he  was  recommended 
to  Iphicrates  by  his  conduct,  in  a  service  alreddy  Demoitm 
of  three  campains  under  him.  That  officer,  with  p.^wq/' 
the  body  attached  to  him,  was  therefore  ingaged, 
and  the  fleet  and  landforce  proceeded  together  to 
Amphipolis. 

The  losses,  and  consequent  weakness  of  Olyn- 
thusy  the  increased  and  daily  growing  power  of 
Athens,  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  arma- 
ment, the  reputation  of  the  general,  and  his  popu- 
larity, had  together  such  an  eflPect,  that  the  Amphi- 
politans  presently  listened  to  negotiation.  Terms  DemMth. 
were  agreed  upon  ;  even  the  gate  was  named  of  ^^  "^* 
which  possession  was  to  be  given  to  the  Athenian 
troops,  and  hostages  were  delivered  by  the  Amphi- 
politans  to  insure  performance  of  the  conditions. 
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CHAP.  Through  what  jealousy  or  what  intrigue  the  Athe- 
^  nian  people  defeated  ^eir  owu-  fond  hope,  so  long 
entertained,  and  now  so  nearly  fulfilled,  we  have  no 
information.  TimothetiSp  hastily, ordered  to  super- 
sede  Iphicrates,  arrived  in  the  critical  moment. 
Alarm  and  hesitation  of  course  arose  among  the 
Amphipolitans.  Their  confidence  had  rested,  not 
in  the  Athenian  people,  but  in  Iphicrates,  supposed 
capable  ;of  answering  for  the  Athenian  people. 
The  character  of  Timotheus  might  perhaps  have 
betiCMSfdt  less  respected  than  that  of  Iphicrates ;  but 
ll^'^itlia^s  made  inefficacious  by  a  decree  which  pre- 
valently followed  him,  commanding  that  the  hostages, 
'^  which  had  been  specially  intrusted  to  the  faith  of 
.  Iphicrates,  should  be  sent  immediately  to  Athens. 
This  profligate  decree  however  was  rendered  vain, 
by  the  provident  integrity  of  Iphicrates ;  who,  in 
surrendering  his  command  to  Timotheus,  had  com^ 
fnitted  the  host^es  to  the  general  of  the  mercena- 
ries, Charidemus  r{and^  apparently  .with  the  consent 
of  Iphicrates,  we  irfey  hope  also  with  the  tacit  ap- 
probation at  least  of  Timotheus,  they,  had  been  re- 
stored to  their  friends^ 

The  ungracious  office  remained  for  Timotheus, 
to  take  up  the  negotiation,  necessarily  resigned, 
with  his  command,  by  Iphicrates.      But  the  Am- 

^  It  is  remarkable  enough  how,  in  relating  these  transac- 
tions, Demosthenes,  the  fayorite  orator  and  minister  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  has  adopted  and  incouraged  the  profli- 
gate sentiments  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  His  object  being 
to  incense  the  Athenian  people  against  Ghaiidemns,  he  has 
not  imputed  to  him  any  dishonesty  ;  it  sufficed  to  describe  an 
honorable  deed,  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public. It  is  then  perhaps  not  less  remarkable  that  the  fas- 
cination of  his  oratory,  even  in  the  dead  letter,  has  wrought 
upon  some  modem  writers,  especially  the  good  RoUin,  all  the  - 
effect  that  could  have  been  desired  upon  the  Athenian  multi- 
tude. 
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ph^^itam  woul^jna  Jonger  treat  with  an  agent  of  iect. 
th^'i^enian  government^  tho  that  agent  was  Ti-  ,,^^^^ 
niothe}is.  F(Mt:e  wastherefore  again  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  ^but  the  reddy  means  of  effective  force  were 
done  away»  by  the  same  violent  and  improvident 
measures,  which  had  overthrown  an  almost  conclud- 
ed negotiation*  It  seems  probable  that  Charide- 
mus,  and  the  troops  under  him,  had  ingaged  with 
Iphicrates,  whom  they  knew,  for  litde  or  no  present 
pay,  under  promise  of  large  profit  from  success  in 
enterprize.  Disappointed  of  hope  nearly  realized, 
and  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment, they  refused  now  to  serve  under  Timo- 
theus,  to  whose  personal  character  it  is  little  likely 
they  would  have  objected.  Meanwhile  the  Olyn- 
thians,  greatly  relieved  by  the  cessation  of  pressure 
from  Macedonia,  exerted  themselves  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  remains  of  their  confederacy,  against 
the  arras  and  the  policy  of  Athens.  They  ingag- 
fd  large  assistance  even  from  the  Thracian  hords  ; 
'|pd  marching  with  the  utmost  Grecian  strength 
they  could  assemble,  they  were  so  superior  by  land, 
that  Timotheus  found  it  expedient  to  imbark  and 
withdraw. 

It  behooved  him  then  to  find  enterprize  within 
the  limits  of  his  cpmmission,  and  not  beyond  his 
means,  by  which,  if  possible,  he  might  maintain 
his  credit  with  his  wayward  soverein.  Against 
Olynthns  no  hope  remained  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  formerly  under 
the  Athenian  dominion,  afforded  some  prospect. 
That  rich  territory,  once  held  by  the  celebrated 
Miltiades,  nearly  as  an  independent  principality, 
afterward  brought  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  Ch.i2.s.4. 
Athenian  people  by  the  great  Pericles,  at  this  time  nut!* 
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XXXV*    ^c^^owleged  a  barbarian  soverein.     The  principal 
object  of  Pericles  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  a 


resource,   which    the  circumstances  of  the  Attic 
government  required,  for  occasionally  disburthen- 
ing  the  country  of  a  superfluous  growth  of  free 
population.     For  where  industry  became  consider- 
ed as  the  virtue  of  slaves,  the  number  of  citizens 
must  necessarily    be   limited.     Many   then,   who 
could  not,  or  would  not  maintain  themselves  by 
sober  industry  at  home,  might,  in  the  Chersonese, 
through  adventure  more  suited  to  their  disposition, 
find  subsistence,  and  some  even  affluence.     Land 
highly  fruitful  was  nearly  open  for  occupancy  :  the 
Thracians  valuing  it  the  less,  as  the  Greeks  far  the 
more,  for  being  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea.    The 
reddy  sword  indeed  was   necessary  to  guard  the 
spot  to  which  value  might  be  given  by  husbandry  : 
for  the  Thracian,  little  solicitous  about  the  posses* 
sion  of  land,  was  in  his  vocation  fighting  for  plun- 
der.    The  wants  then  of  warring  and  mountainous 
Greece,  and  especially  of  rocky  and  restless  Attica, 
made  cultivation  profitable,  %vherever  the  soil  was 
advantageous  for  produce,  and  the  situation  for  ex- 
port, and  means  occurred  for  procuring  slaves  to  per- 
form the  labor.    It  was  from  the  countries  around  the 
Chersonese  that  the  Grecian  slavemarkets  were  prin- 
cipally supplied  ;  and  inroad,  and  violence,  and  sur- 
Jh.  18.  f.  prize,  such  as,  in  the  course  of  this  history  we  have 
23. 1. 5.'    had  occasion  to  notice  as  ordinary  with  the  Gireeks, 
HirtOTy.     would  provide  either  hands  for  husbandry,  or  an 
object  of  trade,  for  which,  not  in  Greece  only,  but 
in  all  the  richest  countries,  within  the  sphere   of 
Grecian  navigation,  there  was  a  constant  demand. 
Agriculture,    thus,    in    alliance   with    commerce, 
florished,  so  that  the  Chersonese  became,  next  to 
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Euboea,  the  chief  resource  for  supplying  Athens    sect. 
with   bread  ;  and  Sestus,  the  principal  port  for  v^Jl^I^, 
exportation,  was  called  the  corn-bin  of  Peiraus.        Ru'^I'a^ 

But  tho  the  Chersonites  had  a  double  advan-  c.io. 
tage  in  their  peninsular  situation,  which  made  the 
escape  of  slaves,  as  well  as  the  approach  of  hostile 
armies,  difficult,  yet,  through  some  deficiency  in 
their  policy,  they  remained  always  imequal  to  their 
own  defence  against  the  thirst  of  plunder  and  un* 
ceasing  enmity  of  the  Thracians,  from  whom  their 
country  had  been  usurped.  The  gift  of  indepen- 
dency which,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  they  received  from  Lacedaemon,  brought 
them  shordy  in  danger  of  utter  ruin ;  from  which 
they  were  saved,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  by  the  Ch.23.i. 
private  adventure  of  a  Lacedaemonian  exile,  Clear-  u^  ^ 
chus.  That  able  and  enterprizing  soldier  of  for- 
tune being  called  by  more  alluring  adventure  else- 
where, their  dangers  and  sufferings  recurred,  and 
again  they  owed  the  relief  to  the  voluntary  exer-  Ch.24.  •. 
tion  of  a  Lacedaemonian  officer,  vested  indeed  with  nutory? 
more  regular  authority,  Dercyllidas.  If  then  the 
Athenians,  when,  through  Conon*s  victory,  they: 
recovered  naval  empire,  were  to  require  tribute 
again,  nowhere  apparently,  if  protection  were  duly 
given  in  return,  might  it  be  required  on  fairer  claim 
than  from  the  Chersonese  ;  not  only  as  its  Grecian 
inhabitants  were  mostly  settled  under  Athenian 
protection,  but  as  they  never  ceased  to  want  pro- 
tection. Little  able,  with  their  own  means,  to 
profit  from  independency,  again  restored  to  them 
by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  it  was  fortunate  for 
them  that,  tho  the  barbarism  of  the  Thracian  peo- 
ple WHS  little  improved  by  any  communication  with 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  Thracian  princes  had  gained 
better  views  of  their  own  interest.     They  had  dis-, 
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CHAT,    covered  that  more  profit  might  be  made  by  pro- 
XXXV.    tgc^j^g^  ^j^n   by  plundering  the  Grecian  setde* 


ments  on  their  shores.  The  Chersonese  was,  in 
consequence,  without  efibrt,  as  far  as  appears, 
revindicated  to  the  Thracian  dominion  ;  and  the 
Demoitfa.  Grecian  towns  florished,  while  the  Thracian  mo- 
narch drew  from  their  lands  a  revenue  of  thirty 
talents  yearly,  and  from  their  trade  three  hundred ; 
making  together  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

This  revenue,  from  a  country  colonized  from 
Athens,  and  made  effectually  Grecian,  the  Athe- 
nians, leaders  and  people,  might  not  unnaturally 
see  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  prince  with  some 
mixture  of  indignation  and  desire.  But  the  barba- 
rian prince,  Cotys,  had  acquired  it  apparently  as 
rightfully,  at  least,  as  they  had  ever  acquired  any 
dominion  beyond  Attica  ;  and  moreover  they  had 
Demoitii.  admitted  him  to  alliance  with  them,  and  even  ac- 
2iitocr.  knowleged  benefits  received  from  bim,  by  the 
double  compliment  of  associating  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  citizens,  and  presenting  him  ^^ith 
a  golden  crown.  It  seems  pirobable^^  that  Timo- 
theus,  however  unlimit^  ]Hs  comniission  to  prose- 
cute the  interests  of  the  Athenian  people,  was  re- 
strained by  such  considerations  ;  and  that  two  or 
three  sea-port  towns,  which,  tho  destitute  of  land- 
force,  he  added  to  the  republic's  sovereinty, 
were  not  torn  from  the  dominion  of  the  Thracian 
prince. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  these  acquisiliions 
the  term  of  Timotheus's  command  apjSears  to  have 
ended.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  reporting  mea- 
sures, contrary-  to  all  faith,  against  Macedonia;  the 
orator,  tho  extolling  the  deed,  has  avoided  naming 
the  doer,  so  in  reporting  similar  measures,  which 
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followed  against  the  king  of  Thrace,  the  name  of  »ect. 
the  officer,  directing  the  business,  is  omitted.  At-  ,,J^!^^ 
tempts  were  made,  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  to  gain  Demotth. 
some  towns  from  the  dominion  of  Cotys,  Iphicra-  *"  '"*^' 
tes  did  not  scruple  to  take  the  direction  of  the  fleet 
of  the  king  his  brpthor-in-law,  against  the  officer 
commanding  the  fleet  of  his  own  countr}%  to  op- 
pose them,  and  he  opposed  successfully.  In  the 
failure,  which  there  has  been  so  often  occasion  to 
notice,  of  historians,  we  owe  some  interesting  facts 
to  the  very  profligacy  of  the  times.  The  orators 
have  litde  scrupled  to  avow  matters  indicating  the 
grossest  ill-faith  in  their  party,  if  so  the  assertion  of 
any  claim  to  have  promoted  the  good  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  might  be  assisted.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  creditable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  in  these  profligate  times,  and  yet  marks 
a  strange  versatility  and  inconsistency  in  the  govern- 
ment, that  Iphicrates,  who,  in  the  service  of  a  forein 
prince,  had  so  opposed  the  measures  of  an  Athenian 
armament,  could  presently  after  return  to  Athens, 
and  without  being  called  to  any  account  for  his  con- 
ducty  resume  his  former  importance  there.  It  seems 
probable  that,  against  the  Thracian  towns,  as  before 
against  the  Macedonian,  measures  were  ventured 
without  regular  instructions  of  just  authority ;  and 
failing  of  success,  it  was  judged  not  advisable  to  stir 
the  question,  how  they  had  failed,  in  fear  of  exciting 
the  ferther  question,  why  they  had  been  undertaken. 

Charidemus,  with  the  troops  attached  to  him,  Demoi. 
lately  serving  under  Iphicrates,  had  passed  into  the  p*^  ee?.*^' 
Olynthian  service,  and  a  squadron  of  ships  was  in- 
trusted to  his  command.  No  battle  is  noticed  by 
the  orator,  from  whom  alone  we  have  the  account, 
when  Charidemus  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.     Vengeance  against  him,  as  a  deserter, 
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CHAP,   apparently  might  be  expected  from  the  soverdiii 
v^^v^  Many  of  Athens,  were  they  ^till  under  the  same  gui- 
dance as  when  he  refused  to  serve  under  their  gene- 
ral Timotheus,  and  ingaged  in  the  service  of  their 
enemies,  the  Oynthians.     But,  on  the  contrary,  he 
p.  626.     was  presendy  taken  into  thr  republic's  service :  he 
was  even  recommended  to  the  people  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  qommand-jin-chief  in  Thnu^e ;  it  was  urged 
in  his  favor  that  he  alone  held  that  influence  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  which  might  draw  them  from 
the  Olynthian  to  the  Athenian  interest,  and  that  he 
would  effectually  exert  that  interest*   Not  loQg  after, 
Amphipolis  was  actually  brought  over  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest ;  but  how,  the  gratw,  who  desired  that 
Charidemus  should  have  no  credit  with  the   Athe- 
nian people  for  it,  has  avoided  to  say*     It  seems 
likely  that  Iphicrates  was  the  principal  mover,  and 
Charidemus  his  dexterous  instrument.     Some  trea- 
chery to  Olynthus  is  strongly  implied  in  the  orator's 
account ;  but,  according  to  the   principles  we  find 
always  asserted  in  his  orations^  treachery,  whence 
advantage  accrued  to  the  Athenian  people,  was  i}Q 
matter  for  reproach  to  any  one.    That  for  $ome  ser- 
DemoflUi.  vice    Charidemus  was  esteemed  to  have  deserved 
'  highly  of  the  Athenian  people,  we  h^ve  dii^^ct  in<* 
660  f*     f<H-mation  fnM»  the  orator  his  violent  enemy*     Tes- 
669!         timonjes  in  his  £atvor,  transmitted  to  Athens  by 
persons  in  the  highest  situations  in  the  republic's 
service,  or  pronounced  by  them  before  the  people, 
were   numerous.      Accordingly  he  was    rewarded 
with  the  freedom  of  tlie  city :  but  this,  tho  .probably 
valuable  to  him,  being  become  a  vulgar  honior,  he 
was  farther  presented  with  a  reward  reserved  yet,  by 
the  custom  of  the  republic,  for  merit  in  high  station, 
a  golden  crown,  placed  on  his  head  before  the  as- 
sembled people,  in  pursuance  of  their  decree.    He 
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was  thought  worthy  of  a  particular  privilege,  to  sbct. 
which  the  frbquency  of  the  crime  of  assassination  ^' 
among  the  Greeks,  gave  high  value ;  a  decree  mak^ 
ing  any  person  who  should  attempt  his  life  amena^ 
ble  to  the  Athenian  courts  from  all  the  territories  of 
the  subject  allies  of  Athens^  Little  as  this  may 
appear  among  us,  or  among  any,  familiar  only  with 
the  liberal  government  of  modern  Europe,  it  seems 
to  have  required  a  &r  greater  exertion  of  influence 
at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  esteemed  a  much  more 
extMordinary  favor,  not  only  than  admission  to  the 
freedom  of  the  republic,  but  than  the  honor  of  a 
golden  crown« 
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SUttored  Zaeteni  of  the  j^iheniMn  Empir$»  MaUtd/nUnittraHon  ofAtium. 

■  Orouting  Oppression  of  the  Allies,  ReroU  of  Rhodes^  Cosy  Chiosy  and 
ByMantiumy  and  War  insuingy  commonly  called  the  Social  or  Con^ 
federate  War,  Rt.oltof  Euhtea:  Summary  History  of  Eubaa :  In- 
terferenee  of  Tluhes  in  EubcM.  Expedition  under  Tim^theusy  ortd 
liberal  Composition  of  the  Affairs  of  Euboea,  War  impending  from 
Macedonia. 

The  empire  of  the  Athenian  people  was  now  again     sect. 
approaching  the  extent  which  it  had  obtained  be-  ^,^^3^ 
fore  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Their  navy  was  not  ^^p^h 
less  preponderant ;    all  the  ilands  of  the  iEgean      *  ^' 
were  tributary.      The   cities  of  the  Asiatic  main 
indeed,   preferring  the  more  liberal  patronage  of 
the   Persian  satraps^  appear  to  have   found   that 
patronage  effectual,  both  for  their  security  and  their 

7  It  is  one  only  among  numerous  instances  of  oversight  or 
negligence  in  Diodorus,  tliat  be  has  omitted  all  mention  of  so 
important  an  occurrence  as  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  to  the 
domioioa  or  alliance  of  Athens,  tho,  in  the  sequel  of  his  narra- 
tl?e,  he  speaks  of  that  city  as  actually  recovered. 
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CHAP,    prosperity,  and  for  more  favorable  to  their  civil 
^^^,^^  liberty  than  their  former  subjection  to  the  Athe- 
nian people.     But  on  the  Thracian  shore  all  was 
subject  to  Athens  except   Olynthus,   which  with 
the  small  relics  of  its  confederacy,  maintained  a 
precarious  independency;    and  the  towns  of  the 
Chersonese,  which  were  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Thracian,  nearly  as  the  Asiatic  of  the  Persian  king. 
Toward  all  these  the  ambition  of  the   Athenian 
Demoit.in  people  was  continually  excited  by  the  leaders  of 
Jkoi^tih.  the  high  democratical  party,  and  the  Chersonese 
&*6pi(ri;v.  appears  to  have  been  the  first  object. 
m^pp.         ^ut  ^^i^^  ambition  in  excess,  the  republic's  affiurs 
were  now  misconducted  in  excess.     Military  com- 
manders of  high  reputation  led  its  armaments  ;  ora- 
tors, among  the  most  celebrated  of  antiquity,  were 
contending  for  popular  favor,  anid  yet  who  directed 
the  administration  does  not  appear;   or  rather  it 
appears  that  there  was  no  regular  administration. 
Never  was   more    complete    democracy.      Every 
measure  of  executive  government  was  brought  be- 
fore the  assembled  people.     Candidates  for  the  first 
places  in  public  favor  were  numerous,  and  none 
Xenoph.     held  a  decided  lead.     To  flatter  the  multitude,  and 
Fioc^tei    t^  flatter  excessively,  was  the  burthensome,  dis- 
ut  ant.       graceful,  and  mischievous  office  principally  incum- 
cspi  ?uv-    bent  upon  all.    There  was  a  constant  canvas  for  po- 
«-a{.  k  al.  pular  favor,  which    nothing  perhaps,   in  modem 
Europe,  has  resembled  so  nearly  as  the   contest 
for  the   representation  of  a  county  in  England, 
especially  Middlesex.     Amid  so  general  and  con- 
stant a  fermentation  of  the  popular  mind,*  which 
those  who  have  had  most  experience  of  contested 
elections  in  England  will   perhaps  best,  and  yet 
but  inadequately  conceive,  the  three  great  men, 
whom  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  community 
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respected,  and  whose  chaiacters  have  been  trans- 
mitted singularly  pure  from  so  corrupt  and  calum* 
nious  an  age,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  Chabrias, 
unfortunately  were  not  perfect  friends:  they  did 
not  lead  opposite  factions,  but  they  seldom  com- 
pletely coalesced  in  public  business.  Their  influ- 
ence thus  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  In 
public  calamity  and  danger,  the  public  mind  would 
turn  to  them;  but,  in  prosperity,  those  who 
would  flatter  more  were  better  heard,  and  public 
afiairs  at  least  appeared  yet  prosperous. 

In  every  Grecian  town  of  the  Chersonese,  as 
in  Grecian  towns  everywhere,  there  would  be  an 
Athenian  party,  or  a  party  reddy  for  any  revolution ; 
but  in  every  town  also  were  those,  and  perhaps 
mostly  a  majority,  interested  hi  preserving  the 
actual  state  of  things.  Expence  then,  such  as  the 
republic,  if  not  unable,  was  unwilling  to  provide, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  force  equal  to  the  proposed  conquest ; 
for  the  restless  and  imperious  Many  of  Athens 
would  neither  serve  nor  pay,  but  rather  require  dis-. 
tribution  to  themselves  from  the  public  treasury ; 
and  the  wealthier  Few  were  constantly,  and  not 
unnecessarily,  intent  upon  obviating  or  evading  the 
evils  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  system  of 
democratical  taxation.  Even  the  quiet  and  cautious 
Isocrates,  who  never  sought  military  or  civil  honors, 
who  had  more  extensive  friendships  and  fewer  in- 
terested enmities  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his  time, 
could  not  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  tyrannical  law 
of  exchange.  Under  authority  of  that  law,  a  per- 
son, required  by  a  decree  of  the  people  to  equip  a  Tioer.de 
trireme  for  public  service,  called  upon  Isocrates,  at  ^^^^ 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  to  take  the  burthen  from 
him,  or  make  a  complete  exchange  of  property  with 
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CHAt>.  him.  Perhaps  Isocrates  could  aflbrd  the  expence, 
^^^^^J^  better  than  many  others  who  had  been  compelled 
to  bear  it,  and  yet  possibly  not  better  than  the 
person  who  brought  the  action  of  exchange  against 
him.  Isocrates  however,  as  the  less  evil,  took  the 
burthensome  office,  while  the  other,  such  was  the 
inequality  of  that  kind  of  taxation,  escaped,  for  the 
time  at  least,  all  payment,  all  risk,  and  all  further 
trouble. 

A  people  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian, 
possessing  power  to  tax, others  and  spare  them- 
selves, would  be  likely,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power, 
to  exceed  moderation.  When  the  assembled  Many 
were  told  that  the  treasury  was  empty,  they  would 
be  indignant,  and  their  indignation  was  always 
dangerous.  Those  who  managed  the  administra- 
tion at  home  endevored  to  put  the  blame  upon 
those  commissioned  to  collect  tribute  from  the 
allies  abroad.  They  said  there  could  be  no  money 
liocr.  de  in  the  treasury,  if  none  was  brought  in.  Reproach- 
***'  es  and  threats  then  commonly  followed  against  the 
commanders   of  the   tribute-gathering  squadrons. 

*  If  there  was  not    dishonesty,'  it  was  insisted, 

*  there   was  negligence.     The  tribute  should   be 

*  more  exactly  collected  :  the   requisition   should 

*  be  extended  :  no  state  which  had  any  maritime 

*  commerce  should  be  excused  the  payment :  free 

*  navigation  should  be  allowed  to  none  who  re* 

*  fused  tribute.* 

Against  such   effusions  of  popular  sovereinty, 

the    party    for   which    Xenophon    and    Isocrates 

wrote,  and  with  which  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and 

Chabrias    acted,    vainly  remonstrated.      On.  the 

Deinoith.   Other  side  it  was  urged  that    *  men   whom  the 

*  people    might    trust,    men    of   their  own   sort, 
^  ought  to  command  the  fleet,  and  direct  the  tri- 
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*  bute-gathering  bu&iiiess.'  The  people  decreed 
Accordingly,  and  oppression  and  insult  to  the  allies 
increased.  The  commander  of  the  tribute-gather-  -fitchin. 
ing  fleet  made  his  own  terms  with  all  the  numerous  de  Cher-' 
Qiaritime  states  of  the  shores  of  the  ^gean.  Pay-  ^'^'P*^- 
ing  him  as  he  required,  they  were  to  have  protec* 
tion  for  their  commerce.:  not  so  paying,  they  would 
be  open  to  depredation  from  pirates,  especially  the 
greatest  of  pirates,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  The  peculation  was  reduced  to  a  system. 
Every  man  in  the  fleet,  according  to  his  rank,  had 
regularly  his  share.  The  treasury  profited  little  : 
but  every  individual  $eaman  being  interested  in  the 
corruption,  and  the  fleet  being  a  large  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  not  only  to  bring  any  to  punish- 
ment was  seldom  possible,  but  the  peculator, 
through  the  interest  he  acquired  by  allowing  a  share 
in  peculation,  was  generally  safer  than  the  honest 
commander,  who  would  dare  to  deny  to  those  under 
him  the  wages  of  corruption. 

About  six  years  before  the  acquisition  of  Pydna 
to  the   Athenian  empire,  while  the  extravagance  . 
of  popular  sovereinty  was  yet  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  Thebes,  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  allied 
states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  neverthe- 
less feeling  the  pressure  of  that  sovereinty  indig- 
nantly, had  revolted,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  J'^f^jV 
^inst  the  Athenian,  and  ingaged  in  the  Theban  ni^orj. 
alliance.    The  same  three  states  now,   with  the  iwcr.de 
addition  of  the  newly  florishing  commonwealth  of 
Cos,  united  in  confederacy  to  resist  a  dominion  Diod.i. 
which   they  considered  as  intolerably  oppressive 
and  degrading ;  and  they  ingaged  in  their  alliance 
Mausolus,  prince  of  Caria,  who  suffered  with  them 
from  Athenian  exactions  upon  the  commerce  of 
his  subjects.    Measures  being  thea  concerted,  they 
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XXXV '  J*^'*^^^  '^  declaring  to  the  Athenian  government) 
v.^pC-^  *  that  they  were  resolved  thenceforward  to  pro- 
5;^;^? «'  *  ^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  commerce  with  their  own  fleets, 

*  and    wanting  thus  nothing  from   the   Athenian 

*  navy,  they  should  of  course  pay  no  more  tribute 
'  for  its  support,^ 

This  declaration  was  as  a  stunning  blow  to  the 
public  mind  at  Athens.  Felt  as  an  injury,  it 
excited  indignation  ;  but  it  excited  also  universal 
alarm.  The  multitude  became  furious,  while  the 
more  serious  and  informed  entertained  perhaps 
more  apprehension.  How  to  maintain  the  navy, 
necessary  to  the  preeminence  and  wealth  of  the 
republic,  and  which  that  very  preeminence  and 
wealth  made  the  more  necessary  to  its  safety  ;  how 
either  to  pay  mercenary  troops,  or  persuade  the 
people  to  take  military  seivice  upon  themselves  ; 
how  to  feed  the  numbers  habituated  to  profit  from 
the  various  business  of  building,  fitting,  and 
equipping  ships,  and  to  share  in  the  exactions  of 
the^  commanders ;  and,  what  pressed  perhaps  not 
less  than  all  these,  how  to  appease  or  withstand 
the  popular  indignation,  should  the  funds  fail  for 
public  sacrifice  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  were 
considerations  urgently  interesting  all  who  pos- 
sessed property  at  Athens.  The  circumstances  of 
the  moment  nevertheless  offered  what,  as  the  first 
emotions  of  alarm  subsided,  might  not  only  elate 
the  Many,  but  incourage  the  ambition  of  leading 
men.  The  power  and  influence  of  Athens  might 
be  esteemed  at  this  time  predominant  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Lacedaemon  and  Thebes  were 
become  inert.  The  rising  means  of  Olynthus  were 
severely  checked  by  Athenian  garrisons  almost 
blockading  the  city  itself ;  and  Macedonia,  hardly 
y«t  reckoned  formidable,  was,  by  the  loss  of  Pydna, 
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nearly  deprived  of  means  to  communicate  with  the  sect. 
sea,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian  people. 
The  interest  of  a  party,  powerful  among  the  Many, 
met  these  considerations,  and  the  result  of  popular 
deliberation  was  a  decree,  declaring  *  that  the  rebel- 
*  lion  of  the  allies  should  be  repressed  by  arms.* 

We  find  it  the  frequent  reproach  of  Demosthe- 
nes to  the  soverein  people  of  Athens,  that  they 
were  quick  and  spirited  in  resolving,  but  slow  and 
deficient  in  executing.  Little  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  prosecution  of  the  decree  against  the  rebel- 
lious allies,  when  the  alarming  intelligence  arrived 
of  a  revolt  still  more  nearly  interesting  the  com- 
monwealth. Of  all  dominion  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Attica,  that  of  Euboea  was  most  important  to 
the  Athenian  people.  On  the  produce  of  Euboea, 
Athens  principally  depended  for  subsistence. 
Nevertheless  a  civil  war  among  its  towns,  for  some 
time  now  going  forward,  had  been  little  noticed  by 
the  Athenian  government,  perhaps  reckoning  it 
rather  good  policy  to  leave  them  at  full  liberty,  if 
they  had  no  other  liberty,  to  vent  their  passions  and 
waste  their  strength  against  oneanother.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced  that  a  Theban  force  had 
entered  the  Hand,  and  there  was  great  danger  that 
the  whole  would  be  subjected  to  Thebes,  indigna- 
tion, with  alarm,  pervaded  Athens. 

Why  the  people  of  Euboea,  the  largest  iland  of 
the  iBgean  sea,  whose  principal  city,  Chalcis,  so 
florished  in  the  early  ages,  as  to  establish,  in  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Thrace,  colonies  the  most  numerous  of 
any  one  Grecian  state,  were,  through  all  the  more 
splendid  times  of  Greece,  mostly  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jugation, and  always  of  insignificancy,  seems  not  to 
be  completely  accounted  for.  The  form  of  the  coun- 
try, indeed,  was  evidently  a  contributing  cause  ;  di- 

VOL.  VI.  18 
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CHAP,    videdy   like    the   ne^hboring  continent,  by  lojf^ 
J^^^^  mountains  into  portions  not  commodiously  access!- 
strab.  1.    ble  from  each  other.     Chalcis,  on  the  Euripus,  was. 
7, 8.         from  early  to  late  times,  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful  city,   and  it  maintained  generally  a  fortunate 
harmony  with  Eretria,  its  nearest  neighbor,  and  next 
to  itself  in  importance.     Oreus,  at  the  northwest- 
em,  and  Carystus  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the 
DemMth.  iland,  followed ;  and  tho  some  smaller  towns  might 
p!  691.      claim  independency,  the  whole  effectual  dominion 
generally  rested  with  these  four.     Wars  and  sedi- 
tions among  the  people  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  early  colonies  from  Atliens,  of  which  both  Chal- 
cis  and  Eretria  are  said  to  have  been.     Before  the 
first  Persian  invasion,  we  find  the  greatest  part  of 
^'}?'**  Euboea  was  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.    In 

7.  of  thii  * 

Hiatorj.  pTOof  of  the  importance  of  that  dominion,  we  have 
observed  Thucydides  remarking,  that  when,  in  the 
wane  of  the  Athenian  affairs,  in  the  latter  years  ^ 
the  Pelopoimesian  war,  among  the  disturbances  <£ 
the  revolution  of  the  Fourhundred,  Euboea  revok- 
ed, Athens  was  more  agitated  than  by  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  all  the  best  military  and  naval 
force  of  the  repuUic,  under  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, in  Sicily. 

With  the  reduction  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedie- 
monian  arms,  Eubcea  became  of  course,  with  aU 
Greece,  dependent  on  Lacedsmon ;  but  after  Co- 
non's  victory  at  Cnidus,  it  reverted  again  to  the  do- 
minion of  Athens.  The  rise  of  Thebes  to  eminence 
among  the  Grecian  states,  gave  much  occasion  to 
division  among  the  Euboean  cities,  but  little  to  any 
assertion  of  independency.  Bordering  as  Eubcea 
was  on  Boeotia,  divided  from  it  only  by  a  water  at 
times  fordable,  the  discontented  under  Athenian 
sovereinty  would  of  course  look  to  Thebes  for  patron- 
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age.   Connection  between  some  of  the  Eiiboean  towns    sect. 
and  Thebes,  appears  to  have  been  of  long  stand-  ,,^^3^ 
mg.     So  early  as  toward  the  beginning  of  the  war  be-  B.C.357. 
tween  Thebes  and  Lacedsemon,  we  have  seen  a  party  01. 100.4. 
in  Oreus  foithful  even  to  Thebes  in  distress,  and  pre-  e.  of  thu 
▼ailing  even  while  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  held  ^*^^- 
their  cttadeL     With  the  advancement  then  of  the 
Theban  power,   under  Pelopidas  and  Epameinon- 
das,   when  Theban  patronage   became  extensively 
desired  among  the  Grecian  states,  Theban  influence 
spred  over  all  Euboea.     It  had  been  under  the  pat-  Xenoph. 
ronage  of  the  Athenian  democracy  that  Themison  c.5.'t.'4.' 
of  Eretria  became  the  leading  man  of  that  city, 
with  power  so  preponderant  and  lasting,  that,  with 
some  Grecian  writers,  he  had  the  title  of  tyrant  of 
Eretria.     Nevertheless   when   the    Theban  demo-  iE«A.con 
cracy  undertook  the  patronage  of  those  Athenian  p.47B^t.3. 
citizens  whom  the  Athenian  democracy  had  driven  ^^i^** 
into  banishment,  Themison,   in  concert  with  the  3.ofthii 
Theban  government,  assisted  the  exiles  to  get  pos- 
session of  Oropus,  an  Attic  town  on  the  confines  of 
Bceotia,  which  they  continued  to  hold  under  the  pro- 
tection of   Thebes.      Afterward,    however,  when 
Thebes  became  less  able  to   protect  and   Athens 
more  able  to  revenge,    Themison   ^eems  to  have 
had  the  skill  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Athenian 
government,  so  that  Eretria  returned  quietly  to  its 
former  dependency  on  Athens,  tho  Oropus  remain- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  Thebes. 

But  when  the  revolt  took  place  among  the  allies, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^gean,  Euboea  was  ripe  • 
for  similar  measures.  The  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous sea  between  them,  however,  with  the  com- 
mand which  the  Athenian  navy  held  in  it,  made 
communication  difficult,  and  mutual  support  un- 
certain.    The  Euboeans  therefore  negotiated  with 
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CHAP.  Thebes ;  fallen  indeed  since  the  death  of  Epamei- 
^^^ji.^^^  nondas,  yet  still  in  power  and  reputation  considera* 
ble.  The  passage  of  the  narrow  strait  separating 
Eubcea  from  Bceotia  was  easy.  A  Bceotian  force 
was  welcomed  by  the  two  principal  cities,  Chalcis 
and  Eretria ;  and,  tho  there  was,  in  every  town,  an 
Athenian  party,  yet  the  revolters  had  the  superiority 
throughout  the  iland. 

On  news  of  this  rebellion,  the  Athenian  people 
being  hastily  summoned,  consternation  and  dismay 
pervaded  the  assembly.  The  usually  forward  talk- 
ers, accustomed  to  accuse  the  best  men  of  the  re- 
public, and  arrogantly  to  claim  all  political  wisdom 
and  probity  to  themselves,  fearing  now  to  be  silent, 
yet  feared  to  speak.  Such  circumstances  invite 
and  urge  fonvanl  conscious  worth.  Timotheus,  so 
often  the  leader  of  the  republic's  forces  to  victory, 
the  surety  of  its  faith  in  negotiation,  diffident  gene- 
rally and  backward  in  debate,  now  mounted  the 
DemM.de  speaker's  stand.  *  What!' said  he  (we  may  per- 
p.ic«r"'  haps  trust  Demosthenes  for  the  words,  which  he 
probably  heard)  *  are  the  Thebans  in  the  iland,  and 

*  is  there  a  question  what  should  be  done  ?    Will 

*  you  not  cover  the  sea  with  your  ships  ?    Will  you 

*  not,  breaking  up  instantly  this  assembly,  hasten  to 

*  Pciraeus  and  go  aboard  ?' 

This  energetic  address,  from  a  man  so  respected, 
surprized  the  people  into  animation  and  energy; 
for  so  only  now  could  the  Athenian  government 
be  directed.  The  wisdom  of  the  ablest,  in  cool 
argument,  availed  nothing :  sober  reason  were  in 
vain  applied  to :  the  fate  of  the  republic  depended 
on  the  popular  passion  that  could  be  in  the  moment 
excited.  Fortunately  the  quick  and  just  judgement 
of  Timotheus,  which  could  excite  the  feeling  th&t 
the  moment  required,  was  able  also  to  conduct  it  to 
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its  proper  end.     Of  the  animating  speech,  reported    sect. 
by  the  greatest  of  the  cotemporary  orators,  the  for-  ,^^^^^^^ 
tunate  result  remains  reported  in  panegyrical  strain 
by  his  principal  rival,     *  Only  five  days/  says  Ms-  iEich.con. 
chines,  '  after  the  Theban  forces  landed  in  Euboea,  p.  479.  * 
*the  Athenians  were  there.      Within  thirty  the 

*  Thebans  were  compelled  to  a  capitulation,  under 
'  which  they  quitted  the  iland ;  and  the  Athenian 

*  democracy  gave  freedom  to  the  Eubcean  towns, 

*  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Theban  demo- 

*  cracy  to  tnslave.' 

We  shall  be  aware  that  a  Theban  orator  would 
have  g^ven  a  different  turn  to  his  account  of  the 
same  transactions.  If  his  candor,  or  the  notoriety  of 
the  &cts  compelled  him  to  admit  all  the  success 
that  the  Athenian  orator  claimed  for  the  Athenian 
arms,  he  would  still  have  asserted  the  good  prin- 
ciple of  his  own  and  the  bad  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy ;  he  would  have  contended  that  the  The- 
bans, solicited  by  the  Euboeans  themselves,  went 
to  restore  to  them  the  freedom  which  the  Athemans 
had  oppressed.  For  the  real  character  of  the  Eu- 
boean  war,  the  account  of  Diodorus  may  deserve  at- 
tention ;  apt  as  he  is  to  be  misled  by  party-\vriters, 
but  least  disposed  to  partiality  where  the  Theban 
and    Athenian    democracies    were   in  opposition. 

*  The  Euboeans,'  he  says,  *  torn  by  faction,  called  Dbd.i.i«. 

*  in,  some  the  Thebans,  some  the  Athenians.    War  ^*  '^' 

*  pervaded  the  iland,  in  little  conflicts,  without  any 

*  general  action.      After  much  slaughter  on  both 
'  sides,  and  war  carried  into  every  part  of  the  coun- 

*  try,  the  people,  hardly  at  length  admonished  by 

*  their  sufferings,  settled  into  concord,  and  made 

*  peace  with  oneanother.     The  Boeotians  then  with- 

*  drew,  and  interfered  in  their  affairs  no  more.* 


Qtant. 
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CHAP.       Comparing  this  account  with  what  remains  from 
^^J^^^  the  orators,  we  may  gather  that  while  tho  Eubceans 
Tie  c  7  c^^tc'^ded  only  among  themselves,  the  Athenian  go- 
p.  253,4.   vemment,  as  we  have  observed  *  before,  was  little 
solicitous  about  the  event.    Like  some  of  the  mo* 
dem,  or,  rather,  late  Italian  governments,  as  amends 
for  the  want  of  other  liberty,  it  indulged  the  people 
strab.  fr    in  that  of  killing  oneanother.      But  as  soon  as  the 
Thebans  interfered,  jealousy  became  at  once  vio- 
lent   Under  the  wise  guidance  of  Timotheus,  how- 
ever, preponderancy  being  restored  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest,  the  Theban  troops  were  reduced  to 
such  straits,  without  any  military  action  that  cau^t 
much  the  common  eye,  as  to  be  glad  to  have  means, 
^"J^   under  a  capitulation,  to  leave  the  Hand.    The  libc- 
iCtch.'      rality  then,  shovm  toward  the  vanquished  party  of 
the  Euboeans,    is  eulogized  by  both  the  orators. 
Apparently    the    popular    temper,    chastened  by 
alarms  and  dangers,  restrained  the  noisy  adventur- 
ers in  the  field  of  oratory,  and  allowed  a  just  influ- 
ence to  the  magnanimity  and  humanity  of  Timo- 
theus.      It  was  settled,  that   every  town  should 
acknowlege,  as  formerly,  a  political  subjection  to 
Athens,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  protection  against 
each  other,  as  well  as  agaiiist  foreiners,  pay  a  tri- 
bute, but  of  fixed  amount ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
regular  and  just   superintendency  of  the  general 
concerns  of  the  iland,  every  town  should  send  its 
representative  to    reside   at  Athens,    and  attend 
the  council  and  assemblies,  as  occasion  might  be  ; 
but,  for  the  management  of  afiairs  meerly  civil,  each 
was  to  preserve  its  former  constitution,  and  its  own 
independent  administration.    All  then  being  highly 
jealous  of  oneanother,  and  the  governing  party  in 
every  one  jealous  of  another  party  among  their  fel- 
lowcitizens,  all  conscious  of  the  want  of  a  superin- 
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tending  power,  and  no  other  more  desirable  and 
sufficiently  powerful  appearing,  all  were  led  to  at- 
tach themselves  again,  by  a  subjection  in  a  great 
degree  voluntary,  to  the  imperial  democracy  of 
Athens. 

Thus  the  most  pressing  of  the  dangers,  which 
had  threatened  the  republic,  was  averted,  and  hope 
began  s^ain  to   soar  high  m  the   popular  mind. 
Nothing  was  seen  remaining  to  prevent  the  direc- 
tion of  the  full  force  of  the  state  against  the  con- 
tumacious allies,  whose  resistance,  hitherto  so  dis- 
tressing,  could   not,    it   was   supposed,   then    be 
maintained  much  longer.      They  being  subdued, 
not  only  the  empire  of  the  Athenian  people  might 
resume  its  former  extent  and  splendor,   but  the 
public  view  might,  with  fair  expectation  of  success, 
be  extended  to  farther  conquest     Such,  as  the  isocr.de 
cotemporary  patriot  Isocrates  informs  us,  were  the  Areiop.  ** 
intemperate  purposes  which  a  large  part  of  the 
ill-judging  multitude  were,  at  this  season,  led  to 
hold.    On  the  return  of  the  force  under  Timotheus, 
from  its  truly  glorious  expedition,  the  city  was  given 
up  to  gladness,  and  the  greetings  on  the  joyful 
occasion  were  still  going  forward,  when  the  vain 
hopes  of  the  ambitious  were  checked,  and  the  just 
gratification  of  the  more  moderate   turned  again 
into  anxiety  and  apprehension.     Ministers  arrived  DemMth. 
from  Amphipolis  with  the   alarming    news,   that  ^^^^'  ' 
Olynthus  and  Macedonia  were  united  in  confede- 
racy, to  carry  their  arms  against  that  favorite  colony 
of  the  Athenian  people,  so  recently  recovered  to 
their  dominion,  and  that  it  must  fall,  without  that 
speedy  support  which  they  were  sent  to  supplicate. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Affairs  of  Athens  and  Macedonia,  from  the  Re- 
newal of  Hostility  between  them,  •  to  the  End 
of  the  War  between  the  Athenians  and  their 
Allies,  called  the  Confederate  or  Social  War.* 


SECTION  I. 

Miarue  of  Macedonia  wUk  Olynihtu  agaimi  Jiikau,  J^egoiiaiion 
behoten  Athent^  Macedonia  and  Olynthut.  HoftiUiia  pnaecuted, 
Suceestes  of  the  JiUUs. 

^HAP.  iK  all  Grecian  history  there  is  scarcely  any  period 
f  more  interesting  than  that  with  which  we  are  now 
ingaged,  and  for  that  interesting  period  we  are 
almost  without  an  antlent  historian.  The  Sicilian 
annalist,  Diodorus,  fuller  on  the  concerns  of  his 
native  iland,  assists,  for  the  general  history  of 
Greece,  principally  by  the  ground  he  affords  for 
connection  and  arrangement  of  materials  given  by 
others,  especially  the  orators,  but  even  for  this  he 
often  fails.  Occasional  assistance  we  gain  from 
Plutarch,  but  the  orators  furnish  incomparably  the 
richest  mine.  The  testimony  of  an  orator  however 
must  be  received  with  much  caution.  For  facts 
indeed,  of  general  notoriety  among  those  before 
whom  he  spoke,  his  first  object,  persuasion,  would 
generally  forbid  gross  falsehood.  But  whatever  he 
might  venture  to  disguise  would  receive  a  coloring 
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{rdm  the  purpose  of  his  argument :  where  he  might 
venture  to  feign,  even  fiction  may  be  suspected. 
Toward  ascertaining  truth,  adverse  orators,  in  the 
scanty  opportunities  offering,  should  be  compared  ; 
the  course  of  events,  the  character  of  the  times,  the 
characters  of  parties,  the  character  of  the  orator 
himself,  his  purpose  in  the  moment,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  answering  him,  should  be  considered. 
The  task  indeed  of  the  modern  writer,  on  this 
portion  of  history,  thus  becomes  laborious,  and 
sometimes,  from  an  unsatisfactory  result  after  all 
labor,  irksome ;  but  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subject 
it  must  be  undertaken.  Those  who,  like  RoUin 
and  some  others,  give  intire  confidence  to  Demos- 
thenes, may  produce  an  amusing  romance,  with 
touching  panegyric  and  invective,  but  their  narra- 
tive will  be  very  wide  of  real  history^ 

The  war  against  Olynthus,  prosecuted  with  such 
advantage  to  Athens,  while  she  had  the  benefit  of 
cooperation  from  the  Macedonian  arms,  had  nearly 
slept  since  that  cooperation  had  been  repelled  by 
the  insolently  injurious  aggression  at  Pydna,  The 
situation  of  Macedonia  meanwhile  was  such  as 
could  not  but  excite  apprehension  and  anxiety  in 
its  government,  and  among  its  people.  After  having 
lost  Pydna,  its  last  seaport,  it  had  seen  Amphipolis 

^  One  cannot  bat  wonder  in  what  confidence  Rollin  has 
represented  eren  the  private  cliaracter  of  Demosthenes  good 
9ad  eyen  perfect.  Auger,  whose  translation  of  the  oratora 
has  obtained  wide  estimation,  eulogizing,  after  the  manner 
which  is  not  new  with  the  French  school,  the  politics  of 
Demosthenes,  and  reckoning  him  a  consummate  patriot,  ad- 
qoits,  tho  with  professed  regret,  that  his  private  character 
did  not  assort  with  his  public  reputation  3  '  Je  suis  fache  (he 
^  says)  pour  Phonneur  de  Demosthene,  qu^il  nous  ait  laisse  lul- 
^  meme  des  preuves  de  sa  mauvaise  foi,  &  de  son  defaut 
( de  probity.'  Note  on  his  translation  of  the  speech  on  the 
Embassy,  p.  230. 
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CHAP,  ptss,  from  the  alliance  of  Olynthus,  under  die 

^^^^ij^  dominion  of  Athens.    We  find  Demosthenes  rating 

Demosth.  the  importance  of  Amphipolis  to  the  welfare  of 

p.  70.  k     Macedonia  very  high.     *  While  the  Athenians,'  he 

^^'^'      said,  *held  Amphipolis  and  Potidasa,  the  king  of 

'  Macedonia  could  not  reckon  himself  safe  in  his 

own  house.'    When  with  Amphipolis  and  Potidaa 

then,  Methone  and  Pydna  also  were   subject  to 

Athens,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  coast 

was  held  by  the  Olynthians,  against  whom  he  had 

waged  war  for  Athens,  the  danger  to  himself  and 

to  his  people  must  have  been  great  indeed. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  two  powers  more  to 
have  interests  unavoidably  interfering,  jealousies 
in  consequence  necessary  and  extreme,  hostile  dis- 
position therefore  ever  reddy,  and  real  conciliation 
impracticable,  than  Macedonia  and  Olynthus :  they 
were  as  Scotland  formerly  and  England,  or  even 
worse :  they  must  be  completely  united,  or  ever 
hostile.  As  then  Olynthus  was  in  a  way  to  be 
subdued  by  Athens,  but  not  to  be  united  with 
Macedonia,  and,  in  subjection  to  the  Athenian 
empire  would  be  still  more  dangerous  than  in 
independency,  it  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  for 
Macedonia,  that  the  Athenian  government,  by 
conduct  apparently  little  less  impolitic  than  profli- 
gate, prepared  the  way  for  what  was  of  ~att- things 
most  desirable,  but  otherwise  most  impracticable. 
Terms  of  alliance  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom, 
which  the  ambition  of  the  Olynthian  leaders,  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  confederacy  would  have  scorned, 
were  looked  u}>on,  in  the  present  pressure,  with 
more  complacency.  Philip  used  the  open  oppor- 
Diod.1.16.  tunity.  Peace  was  made  between  the  two  govem- 
fi.C:357.  ^^i^^>  and  an  alliance  followed,  the  express  purpose 
oi.  105.3.  of  which  was  to  profit  from  the  existing  embarrass- 
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ment  of  the  Athenians,  in  unsuccessful  war  against 
their  allies,  for  driving  them  intirely  from  the  shores 
of  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace. 
.  This  alliance  appears  to .  have  been  a  complete 
surprize  upon  the  administration  of  Athens  ;  who 
seem  to  have  depended  upon  the  speculation,  that 
friendly  connection  between  Macedonia  and  Olyn- 
thus  was  impossible.  The  occasion  was  fair  for 
reproach  to  that  party  which  had  so  embroiled  the 
republic,  and  great  contention  of  oratory  insued. 
Of  the  particulars  no  information  remains  ;  but 
we  find  that  the  result  was  not  altogether  favorable 
to  those  who,  by  the  nefarious  aggression  at  Pydna, 
had  forced  a  valuable  ally  to  become  a  dangerous 
enemy.  Tho  not  driven  from  their  leading  situa- 
tion, they  were  either  imable,  or,  in  the  existing 
circumstances,  fearful  to  follow  up  their  own  mea- 
sures ;  which  nevertheless  they  would  not  abandon. 
The  decree  which  the  soverein  multitude  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  ratify,  declared,  '  That  no  mi-  Demosth. 

*  litary  force  should  at  present  be  diverted  from  the  p.^^^'  ** 

*  important  purpose  of  reducing  the  rebellious  allies; 
*,but  that  negotiation  be  entered  upon  for  obviating 

*  the    injury  threatened  by  the   Olynthians    and 

*  Macedonians.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  ministers  were  p.i^* 
sent  into  Macedonia ;  and,  in  return,  ministers 
came  both  from  Macedonia  and  Olynthus.  The 
Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  received  with 
some  due  respect ;  but  the  spirit  of  freedom,  in  the 
republicans  of  Olynthus,  was  ill  accommodated  to 
the  spirit  of  dominion  in  the  republicans  of  Athens. 
These,  holding  the  Olynthians  themselves  as  re- 
bellious subjects,  heard  with  scorn  the  arguments 
of  their  ministers  in  favor  of  th«  freedom  of  Am- 
phipolis,  decreed  by  successive  congresses  of  the 
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CBAP.  Greek  nation.  Philip's  ministers  are  said  to  have 
^^^^  proposed  that  the  Macedonian  forces  should  be 
^*ui^*  withdrawn  from  Amphipolis,  provided  Pydna  were 
Ac'suid*  '  restored  to  Macedonia.  The  Athenian  adminis- 
tration however  coming  to  no  conclusion,  yet 
pressing  for  a  cessatioh  of  hostilities,  Philip  de- 
clared, in  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  if  an 
orauon  of  the  time,  transmitted  among  those  of 
Demosthenes,  may  be  trusted,  ^  that  he  would 
*  conquer  Amphipolis  for  them^'  But  the  orator 
has  carefully  avoided  notice  of  stipulations,  which 
Philip,  taught  by  experience,  when  he  conquered 
PoticUeadnd  Torone  for  them,  *  would  hardly  fail 
now  to  annex  to  such  a  ptomise.  The  proposals 
however,  of  which  the  orator  has  avoided  an '  ac- 
count,  appear  to  have  excited  serious  attention,  and 
-produced  much  discussion.  But  the  party,  bent 
upon  war  and  conquest,  provided  that  decision 
should  be  delayed,  while  ministers  from  the 
republic  went  again  into  Macedonia  ;  and,  they 
naming  the  ministers,  nothing  was  concluded'. 


'  The  character  of  the  oration  on  Halonesns,  in  which  this 
is  found,  will  occur  for  future  notice.  * 

>  Should  the  reader,  having^  perchance  looked  at  the  ac^ 
count  of  these  neg^otiations  in  Rollings  Antient  History  or  in 
Leland's  Life  of  Piiillp,  suppose  that  I  have  not  related  them 
so  fully  and  clearly  as  antient  authorities  would  warrant,  and 
especially  that  I  hare  been  deficient  in  exposing  the  wiles  and 
falsehood  of  Philip,  I  would  request  him  to  look  into  Demos- 
thenes, rather  certainly  into  the  original,  but  even  Leland^s 
translation,  and  see  whether  even  Leland's  Demosthenes  will 
warrant  half  what  is  to  be  found  in  Leland's  life  of  Philip, 
for  which  the  authority  of  Demosthenes  is  there  claimed. 
The  good  sense,  and  even  perspicacity  which  Rollin  has 
shown .  in  treating  the  early  part  of  Grecian  history,  seem  to 
have  been  bewildered  when  he  lost  those  invaluable  guides, 
the  cotemporary  historians.  For  Sicilian  history  he  has 
bowed  to  Plutarch,  and  for  Macedonian  he  has  been  imbued 
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Meanwhile  measures  were  put  forward  by  the    sect. 
Macedonians  and  Olynthians  for  confirming  their  ^^-^^ 
alliance,  of  the  need  of  which  the  circumstances 
of  their  unsuccessful  negotiation  at  Athens  had 
aflforded  abundant  proof.     In  this  business  we  find 
Philip  still  pursuing  that  system  of  liberality  ap- 
proaching extravagance,  by  which  we  have  seen 
him  accomplishing  his  first  connection  with  Athens, 
and  persevering  while  Athens  allowed  the  connec- 
tion to  hold.     Anthemus,    a    principal    town   of 
Macedonia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olynthus,  had 
formerly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ajnyntas, 
been  among  those  which  renounced  their  connec- 
tion with  the  distracted  kingdom,  to  join  the  then 
flcmshing  Olynthian  confederacy.     On  the  disso-  ^^^J!^*^^ 
lution  of  that  confederacy  it  was  restored  to  the  p. 
kingdom,  of  which,  before  its  defection,  it  had 
been  a  member  from  time  immemorial.     Philip 
now,  resigning  his  right  of  dominion,  allo.wed  it  to 
become  again  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
which    Olynthus    was    again    the    head^.       The 
knowlege    of   a    strong   predilection    among  the 
Anthemuntines  for  the  Olynthian  connection,  was 
probably  among  Philip's  inducements  to  such  a 
concession. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that,  among  the 
Amphipolitans,  there  was  a  Macedonian  party 'of 
such  fervent  zeal,  that  they  paid  divine  honors  to 

with  all  the  Tenom  that  Demosthenes  conid  haye  wbhed  to 
infuse  into  the  Athenian  multitude.  Demosthenes  himself  is  no 
such  unfair  historian.  His  credit  and  the  reddy  means  for 
conviction  forbad.  Guarding  onlj  against  the  fascination  of 
his  coloring,  for  facts  necessarily  of  pcji^lic  notoriety  we  may 
trust  him  generally ;  tho  occasion  will  occur  in  the  sequel  to 
notice  some  important  and  curious  exceptions. 

^Thus  I  think  the  orator^s  phrase,  Av^SfMuvra  |«iy  .auror^ 
49*61,  may  be,  with  most  exactness,  represented. 
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CHAP.  Philip,  as  a  hero  or  denugod,  the  liaeal  descendant 
,^^^^^  of  the  god  Hercules.  Among  parties,  extravagance 
is  apt  to  be  mutual :  a  beginning  on  one  side  ex- 
cites it  on  the  other.  Where  it  began  among  the 
Amphipolitans  we  are  without  information  ;  but  it 
Diod.1.16.  seems  to  have  pervaded  them.  The  party  adverse 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  holding  the  principal 
power  in  the  citjr,  proceeded  to  violences,  which 
are  no  otherwise  described  by  the  historian*  than  as 
very  offensive,  and  giving  large  and  repeated  provo- 
cation for  the  direction  of  the  Macedonian  arms 
against  them.  Hence  apparently,  omitting,  for  the 
present,  the  nearer  concerns  of  Potidsea,  Methone 
and  Pydna,  the  united  arms  of  Mac^onia  and 
Oiynthus  were  directed  against  Amphipolis. 

For  this  interesting  period  much  of  our  infor- 
mation comes  from  most  consummate  politicians, 
the  Athenian  orators  ;  but  we  wholly  want  for  it 
writers  with  the  military  knowlege,  as  well  as  the 
candid  impartiality,  of  Thucydides  and  Xenopbon. 
We  learn  however  tliat  the  art  of  sieges  had  been 
much    improved   since    the    Peloponnesian    war. 
Battering  engines,  then    little  known,  or,    from 
inartificial  construction  and  unskilful  application, 
litde  efficacious,  were  now  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  and  into  extensive  use.      The  siege  of 
Amphipolis  being  formed,  by  the  united  forces  of 
Oiynthus  and  Macedonia,   imder  the  orders  of  the 
Macedonian  king,  battering  engines  were  applied 
against  the  walls,  and  a  breacK  was  soon  nuide. 
Some    bloody   assaults    followed.    According    to 
Diodorus,  the  town  was   taken  by  storm.     The 
cotemporary  orator's  words  indicate  a  capitulation  ; 
where,  his  purpose  being  to  excite  odium  against 
both  Philip  and  the  Amphipolitans  of  the  Macedo- 
nian and  Olynthian  party,  he  attributes  the  loss  of 
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the  place  to  treachery.  The  fact,  as  %  as  we  may  bectt. 
best  gather  it,  seems  to  have  been  that,  when,  after  '- 
repeated  assaults  at  the  breach,  defence  became  at 
length  desperate,  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  party 
coidd  no  longer  hold  their  authority  over  the  Many, 
less  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  The  friends  of 
Macedonia  and  Olynthus  then,  regarded  as  those 
who  alone  could  avert  impending  destruction,  acquir- 
ed a  leading  influence  ;  and  the  surrender  of  course 
followed,  which  the  orator,  pleader  for  the  Athenian 
interest,  equally  of  course  called  treachery. 

On  this  occasion  the  humanity  and  the  magnani* 
mous  liberality,  which  had  before  shone  in  Philip's 
conduct,  were  again  conspicuous.  Executions,  so 
common  among  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  among 
the  Athenians,  were  totally  avoided.  The  violent 
only  of  the  Athenian  party  either  were  banished, 
because  they  could  not  be  safely  trusted  in  the 
place,  ot  voluntarily  withdrew,  because  they  could 
not  trust  themselves  among  their  fellowcitizens. 
According  to  Philip's  custom,  all  prisoners  of  war 
were  freely  dismissed.  None  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants  suffieired  for  party  opinions  or  past  con- 
duct. The  king's  usually  ingaging  affability  and 
civility  were  extended  to  all ;  but  those  who  had 
exerted  themselves  in  the  Macedonian  cause  were 
rewarded  with  marked  attention.  In  uniting  Am- 
phipolis  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  no  violence 
appears  to  have  been  put  upon  its  municipal  con- 
stitution :  it  became  a  member  of  the  Macedo- 
nian state  nearly  as  our  colonies,  holding  their 
several  constitutions,  are  members  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  in  Am- 
phipolis,  Philip  marched  to  Pydna.     A  large  party 
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OKA?,   there  had  remained  attached  to  the  Macedonian 
^^^JJ^  connection,  and  with  this  party  matters  had  been 
so  prepared,  that  the  Macedonian  army  no  sooner 
appeared  before  the  town  than  the  gates  were  open- 
ed.    This  important  place  being  thus  easily  reco- 
vered to  his  kingdom,  Philip  proceeded,  without 
delay,  to  employ  his  military  force  and  his  military 
abilities  <where  the  interest  of  his  new  allies  the 
Olynthians  most  pressingly  wanted  them.     In  con- 
junction with  the  Olynthian  forces  he  formed  the 
siege  of  Potidsea.      A  majority  of  the  people  were 
enough  dissatisfied  with  Athenian    sovereinty  to 
have  renewed,  long  ago,  their  connection  with  Olyn- 
thus,  but  that  an  Athenian  garrison  restrained  them. 
Presendy  therefore  after  the  united  forces  of  Olyn- 
thus  and  Macedonia  appeared  before  the  place,  ther 
Athenians  and  their  friends  found  themselves  oblig- 
ed to  seek  personal  safety,  by  withdrawing  into  the 
citadel.    The  town  immediately  opened  its  gates  to 
the  besiegers,  and  the  citadel,  being  invested,  was 
soon  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

We  have  many  times  seen,  and  we  shalt  again 
have  occasion  to  see,  how  very  wretched,  among 
the  Grecian  republics,  commonly,  was  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners  of  war,  and  how  deplorable  the 
lot  of  a  town  taken.  The  elder  Dionysius  had  been 
giving  examples  of  liberality  and  clemency,  not  only 
in  forein  but  even  in  civil  w^r,  scarcely  heard  of 
before  among  the  Greeks.  This  is  so  uncontested, 
that  it  may  seem  to  have  been  in  envy  of  his  su- 
perior character  that  his  reputation  has  been  other- 
wise so  traduced.  Philip,  who  appears  at  least  to 
have  equalled  him  in  nobleness  of  sentiment  and 
conduct,  has  met  with  nearly  an  equal  share  of  such 
malice.  The  clearest  courage,  and  extraprdinary 
military  talents,  have  been  his  undisputed  merits ; 
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yet,  in  the  checkered  accounts  of  him,  his  generous 
anxiety  to  obviate,  by  a  liberal  policy,  the  neces- 
sity for  using  arms,  so  shines  through  all  the  clouds 
of  party  invective,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  really  Demoith. 
the  more  prominent  part  of  his  character.     Con-  p.  S,  20.' 
ceding  Potidsea,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the  Arktocr 
Olynthians,  he  was  careful  to  require  that  the  Athe-  p.  «w. 
nian  prisoners  should  be  his ;  aware  how  necessa- 
ry his  interference  would  be  against  the  revenge  of 
the  Potidaeans  of  the  party  adverse  to  Athens,  who 
had  been  held  in  a  subjection  so  severe,  that  we 
find  it  marked  by  a  term  implying  subjection  ap- 
proaching to   slavery.      Philip  not  only  gave  his 
prisoners  present  security,   but  liberally  supplied 
their  wants  ;  and  then,  without  requiring  anything 
of  the  ransom,  which  we  have  seen  the  republics, 
in  their  utmost  liberality  to  prisoners  of  war,  requir- 
ing of  oneanother,  he  furnished  conveyance  for 
them  to  Athens\ 

^  Modern  writers  have  sometimes  made  antieot  history  won* 
derfal,  on  the  claimed  authority  of  antient  writers,  who  really 
giye  them  no  warrant  for  miracles.  Thus  Leland,  in  his  Life 
of  Philip,  says,  ^  The  Amphipolitans  were  ohliged  to  surrender 
^  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  whom  they  had 
^  provoked  by  an  obstinate  defence,  tho,  by  an  unaccountable 
^  inconsistency  of  conduct,  they  continued  to  pay  him  divine 
*  honors.'  The  wonder  will  vanish  when  it  is  observed  there 
were  at  least  two,  but  rather  three  or  even  four  parties  in 
Amphipolis.  Diodorus,  tho  not  always  so  clear  and  explana* 
tory  as  ;night  be  wished,  has  given  here  all  necessary  expla- 
nation :  ToO^  jxsv  Oruv  Afi^jwroXirwv)  iXXorpiwf  irpof  aLrov  (rov  ♦I'X- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dXXo4-p/w^irp($(  ouf^dv  duxxslii^Qt  would  not  be 
those  who  paid  him  divine  honors,  and  that  the  aXXoi  were  not 
those  who  obstinately  resisted  him.     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  8. 

But,  tho  Leland  seems  to  ha^e  resigned  his  judgement  often 
most  weakly  to  the  presumptuous  liveliness  of  his  French  pre- 
decessor in  the  history  of  Philip,  yet  we  sometimes  find  U'om 
him  sober  criticism,  apparently  his  own,  which  does  him  cre- 
dit '  The  revolt  of  Pydna,'  he  says,  *  afforded  Philip  a  fair 
^  occasion  of  marching  against  that  city,  to  reduce  it  to  his  obe- 
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CHAP.  ^  dience.  The  mge  was  formed,  and  the  Pydnsans,  muop- 
XXXVI*.  *  ported  by  their  new  sovereins,'  (the  Athenian  people)  '  were 
\^>/^^^  ^  soon  obliged  to  surrender.  Libanins  and  Aristides  hare  both 
^  ^  asserted  that,at  the  very  time  when  the  people  were  perform- 
'  ing  those  solemn  rites,  by  which  the  terms  of  their  capitnla- 
^  tion  were  ratified,  Philip  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  on  them 
^  withool  mercy,  and  thns  cruelly  massacred  a  considerable 
(  number  of  the  citizens.  But  such  an  instance  of  barbarity 
^  would  not,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  have  been  omit- 
^  ted  by  Demosthenes,  who  represented  all  the  actions  of  this 
^  prince  in  the  blackest  light ;  nor  is  it  at  ail  consistent  with  the 
^  tenor  of  his  actions :  for,  altho  his  humanity  was,  on  many 
^  occasions,  made  to  yield  to  his  policy'  (even  for  this  accusar 
tion,  however,  I  must  say  I  know  not  what  good  authority  is 
to  be  found)  ^  yet  unnecessary  barbarity  was  neither  consistent 
^  with  his  temper  nor  his  interest  It  seems  therefore  more 
^  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  accepted  the  submission  of  the 
^  inhabitants  without  inflicting  any  extraordinary  severities, 
^  and  without  disgracii^  liis  present  to  the  Oljmthians,  to 
^  whom  he  now  gave  up  Pydna,  by  putting  them  in  possession 
*'  of  a  city  depopulated,  and  polluted  by  the  blood  of  helpless 
^  wretches,  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  yielded  them- 
'selves  to  his  mercy.'  Leland's  life  of  Philip,  book  1.  sect  2. 
It  is  enough  indicated  by  Demosthenes  that  Pydna  was  re» 
covered  to  Uie  Macedonian  kingdom  through  a  party  among 
the  people,  without  any  great  effort  in  arms.  That  no  execu- 
tion of  rebels,  whom  all  law  and  policy  would  condemn,  follow- 
ed, were  too  much  to  conclude  nrom  the  meer  silence  of  one 
habituated,  like  Demosthenes,  to  the  operation  of  the  cruel 
law  of  treason  of  the  Athenian  and  other  surrounding  repub- 
lics ;  but  that  the  report  of  Aristides  and  Libanius,  if  even  it 
had  such  executions  for  some  foundation,  was  grossly  exagge- 
rated, Leland  seems  with  good  reason  to  have  judged.  De- 
mosthenes, who,  with  all  his  fire  and  vehemence,  was  a  wise 
and  discreet  speaker,  would  not  risk  the  assertion  of  falsehoods 
such  as  Aristides,  who  had  less  eminence  to  fall  from,  might 
hazard;  but  he  was  most  ingenious  in  the  use  of  hints  and 
half-sayings,  to  raise  or  to  confirm  scandalous  reports  that 
might  promote  his  purposes,  without  incurring  the  imfiutation 
of  asserting  falsely.  Such  we  find  concerning  those  who  serv- 
ed Philip's  cause  at  Amphipolis  and  at  Py£ia :  Koci*  "(Toufiv  (of 
'OXuv^iw)  A  t'  'Ajut^MroXirwv  sirotVs  rouf  ^tofouS^was  ouryriiv  fi'cfXiv, 
xai  liu^voiuv  Tov£  v^oSe^txjkivQvg.  Olyntii.  1.  p.  10.  ^  The  Olyn- 
'  thians  know  what  he  did  to  those  Amphipolitans  who  surren- 
'  dered  their  town  to  him,  and  to  those  Pydnasans  who  admit- 
'  ted  his  troops.'  If  by  such  hints  he  could  excite  any  mistrust 
of  Philip's  frequent  friendly  proposals  to  the  Athenian  people, 
or  obviate,  in  any  degree,  his  growing  popularity,  it  would  be 
so  much  gained  to  his  cause,  without  risk.  Qn  this  indeter- 
minate phrase  of  Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  founded 
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By  these  rapid  measures  the  scheme  of  offensive  sect. 
operations  concerted  between  the  Macedonian  and  ^J^ 
Olynthian  governments  was  completed.  TheA- 
thenian  republic  was  deprived  of  every  tributary 
dependency  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  ^gean, 
from  the  border  of  Thessaly  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ;  unless  some  small  seaports,  strong  on  the 
landside  by  situation,  and  subsisting  either  by  com- 
merce or  piracy,  might  find  it  necessary  yet  to  re- 
spect the  Athenian  navy,  and  hope  it  needless  to 
respect  any  other  power.    Meanwhile  the  Athenians 

the  story  that  Plutarch  has  preserved,  of  merit  for  its  moral 
teDdency,  tho  utterly  unlikely  to  he  true.  The  Macedonian 
soldiers,  says  the  hiog^pher,  reviled  the  Amphlpolitans,  who 
surrendered  their  town,  with  the  name  of  traitors.  The  Am- 
phlpolitans complaining  to  Philip  of  this,  he  told  them  ^  they 
'  must  not  mind  it :  his  soldiers  were  plain  men,  who  always 
*  called  things  hy  their  names.'  The  inconsistency  of  this  with 
the  deep  and  unremitted  policy  so  frequently  attributed  toPhi* 
lip,  is  obvious.  But  as  the  plain  account  of  Diodorus,  compar- 
ed with  all  that  remains  from  the  orators,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  but  that  it  was  a  party  from  of  old  friendly  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian interest,  that  delivered  Amphipolis  to  Philip,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  imputation  of  treachery  could  at  all  attach 
upon  them. 

Leland  has  followed  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  of 
Diodorus,  which  says  that  Philip  gave  Pydna  to  the  Olynthians. 
But  the  supposition  of  Barbeyrac  and  Wesseling,  that  Pydna 
has,  in  that  place,  been  inserted,  by  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers, for  Potidsa,  is  so  warranted  by  Gemlstius  Pletho,  by 
the  scholiast  on  Demosthenes,  citing  Theopompus,  and  even  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  who,  in  the  second  Philippic  (p.  70.) 
mentions  Anthemus  and  Potidsea,  as  gpiven  by  Philip  to  the 
Olynthians,  without  any  notice  of  Pydna,  that  I  have  no  scru- 
ple in  following  their  proposed  correction. 
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CHAP,   had  made  no  progress  in  their  distressing  war  with 
J^^^'  their  allies.    Philip  therefore  proceeded  to  use  the 
leisure,  which  the  embarrassment  of  that  war  to 
the  Athenian  government  afforded  him,  for  im- 
Diod.i.     proving  the   acquisitions  he  had  made;    and  he 
B.C.356.  directed  his  attention    particularly    toward   those 
OL106^.  gold-mines,  which  seem  to  have  given  Amphipolis, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  its  princi- 
pal value. 

The  Amphipolitans,  even  when  supported  by 
a  close  political  connection  with  Olynthus,  yet 
always  threatened  by  the  claims  and  growing  power 
of  Athens,  appear  to  have  been  either  unable  or 
fearful  to  profit  from  the  riches,  which  the  moun- 
tains of  their  neighborhood  contained.  In  this 
neglect  of  the  mines  by  others,  the  people  of  the 
iland  of  Thasus,  their  first  Grecian  possessors, 
again  directed  adventure  to'  them,  and  had  now  a 
factory  there.  It  seems  probable  (for,  in  the  loss 
of  the  many  Grecian  histories  of  the  time,  we  are 
reduced  to  rest  upon  probability)  that  the  Thasians 
purchased  the  forbearance,  and  perhaps  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nearest  Thracian  princes,  by  the 
payment  of  a  tribute.  Thus  the  Thracian  mines, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Thasus,  would  pro- 
duce a  profit  to  those  princes,  which  would  never 
have  accrued  through  their  own  people  ;  and  here 
appears  probable  ground  for  the  war,  which  Gre- 
cian writers  report  to  have  insued,  without  noticing 
its  cause,  between  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
soverein  of  all  the  Thracian  hords,  the  successor 
of  Seuthes,  Sitalces,  and  Teres,  whom  those 
writers  have  described  by  the  name  of  Cotys*. 

<  The  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian 
people,  extant  among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  calls  tliis 
prince  Sitacles.    Whether  either  Sitalces  or  Cotys  may  have 
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This  prince  is  said,  first  among  the  Thracian    sect, 
kings,  to  have  deviated  from   the  antient  rough  ^^^J:;^^ 
way  of  living  of  his  nation,  of  which  we  have  seen 
an  authentic  .picture  from  Xenophon,  and  to  have  Ch.M.i. 
set  the  example  of  a  soft  and  enervatmg  luxury.  Hiit* 
His  purpose,   however,  altogether  seems  to  have 
been  good ;   he  desired  to  improve  the  ignorance 
and  rudeness  of  his  people,  by  introducing  Grecian 
science  and  arts  among  them.     But,  whether  aware 
of  the  gross  corruption  of  Grecian  manners,  and 
the  extreme  evils  of  Grecian  politics,  or  habitually 
disliking  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a  town, 
the  favorite  scenes  of  his  luxury,  and  even  of  the 
conviviality,  in  which,  after  the  disposition  of  his 
nation,   he  delighted,  were  the    banks  of  rapid 
streams  among  shady  woods,  chosen,  as  the  ac- 
count indicates,  with  taste  and  judgement,  and  im- 
proved at  great  expence  by  art ;  probably  Grecian  T*»<»- 
art,  having  been  what  Greeks  might  admire.     The  Athen. 
misfortune  of  a  supervening  derangement  of  under-  ^-^^p-^* 
standing,  rather  than  any  original  deficiency,  seems 
early  to  have  checked  his  improvements  and  thrown 
his  government  into  confusion.     He  is  said  to  have 
fancied  himself  inamored  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
and  sometimes  to  have  supposed  her  his  bride. 
Athens,  as  her  favorite  seat,  had  a  large  share  of 
his  respect;    and  his  disordered  imagination  led 
him  to  insist  that  he  would  wait  at  table  upon  his  Theopom. 
brother-in-law  Iphicrates,  the  general  of  the  armies  L^.p  isi] 
of  her  people.     These  anecdotes,  from  a  cotempo- 
rary,  tho  given  to  the  fabulous,  are  probably  not 

been  rather  name  or  title^  or  whether  the  Thracians  may  have 
borne  several  names,  as  the  antient  Romans,  or  several  titles, 
as  .some  of  the  modem  orientals,  or  what  else  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  variety  in  the  appellation,  is  fortunately  of  little 
consequence,  the  person  being  sufficiently  ascertained  under 
either  name. 
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CHAP,  whollr  unfounded.  Another  from  a  far  more  re- 
,^^p^^  spectable  cotemporary,  may  deserve  attention,  as  it 
marks  both  the  character  of  Cotys  and  that  of  the 
government  of  the  Grecian  commercial  colonies ; 
showing  the  freedom  of  those  colonies,  while  tribu- 
tary to  the  Thracian  prince,  and  expecting  protec- 
tion from  him.  Wanting  money  to  raise  a  force  of 
Arittot.  mercenary  troops,  Cotys  applied  to  the  rich  citizens 
of  the  commercial  town  of  Perinthus,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  for  a  loan^  This  being  refused,  he  request- 
ed that  the  Perinthians  would  imdertake  to  garrison 
some  towns  for  him,  so  that  he  might  safely 
withdraw  his  own  troops,  for  the  service  for  which 
he  would  otherwise  want  the  new  levy.  The 
Perinthians,  thinking  they  saw  here  opportunity 
for  advantage  with  little  hazard,  consented  :  once 
in  possession  of  the  towns,  they  would  keep  them, 
or  be  paid  their  own  price  for  restoring  them. 
Perinthian  citizens  accordingly  marched  to  the 
several  places.  But  Cotys  obviated  the  perfidy 
by  concealing  an  overbearing  force  in  every  town, 
so  that  the  Perinthians,  on  entering,  were  made 
his  prisoners.  The  plan  being  everywhere  suc- 
cessfully executed,  he  sent  information  to  the 
Perinthian  government,  that  he  had  no  purpose  of 
injury  to  them  or  their  fellowcitizens ;  if  they 
would  remit  him  the  loan  he  had  desired,  all 
should  be  released.  Thus  he  obtained  the  money, 
and  on  his  side  was  faithful  to  his  bargain. 

Cotys  however  was  no  emulator  of  the  military 

virtues  of  his  ancestors.    When  Philip  invaded  the 

A  "phth-    T^"^^^^^  territory,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  for 

the  anecdote,  Cotys  fled,  and  wrote  him  a  letter. 

■^  That  Perinthus  was  among  the  tributary  towns  of  the 
dominion  of  Cotys,  is  marked  by  Demosthenes,  in  the  or.  ag. 
Aristocr.  p.  674,  676- 
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Probably  Teres  and  Sltalces  could  not  write.  The  sect. 
simple  mention  of  a  letter  finom  Cotys  is  said  to  ,,^J^ 
have  excited  wonder  and  ridicule  among  die 
Macedonians,  alreddy  beginning  to  esteem  them- 
selves a  superior  people.  Of  its  contents  we  are 
no  farther  informed  than  that  they  drew  a  smile 
from  the  polite  Philip,  who  proceeded  unopposed 
to  Onocarsis,  one  of  the  Thracian  prince's  favorite 
forest  residences,  on  which  much  expence  had 
been  bestowed,  and  still  found  no  resistance  pre- 
pared. His  object  then  being  not  to  oppress  a 
weak  prince,  or  conquer  a  wild  country,  but  only 
to  provide  security  for  that  territory  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Amphipolis,  containing  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  he  reckoned,  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  reckoned  them,  an  appendage  of  his  new 
acquisition,  he  turned  his  march  to  Crenidse. 

It  would  be  under  the  impression  rather  of  an 
opinion  of  possible  future  advantage,  than  in  any 
expectation  of  great  immediate  profit,  that  Philip 
proceeded,  with  his  usual  discernment  and  his 
usual  liberality,  to  take  measures  for  an  improved 
management  of  that  much  coveted  possession.  No 
way  oppressing^  the  Thasian  settlers,  he  provided 
for  them  the  protection,  which  they  were  likely 
to  want,  against  the  fierce  votaries  of  Mars  and 
Bellona  around  them,  and  which  they  might  be 
still  more  anxious  to  have  against  the  abler  conduct 
of  the  tribute-gathering  generals  of  Athens.  By  J>iod.i.i6. 
incouragement,  he  added  gready  to  the  population  ^'^' 
of  the  place ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  future  attention, 
he  gave  it,  from  his  own  name,  that  new  appellation 
of  Philippi,  under  which  it  acquired  fame,  sontt 
ages  after,  through  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  the 
civilized  world,  by  the  victory  which  Octavius  and 
Antony  obtained  there,  over  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
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CHAP.  It  was  not  without  great  expence  that  he  im- 
^^^^^JJ^  proved  the  manner  of  working  the  mines.  The 
abundance  of  subterranean  waters,  increasing  as 
the  veins  of  ore  were  pursued  deeper,  had  con- 
fined  the  scanty  means  of  the  Thasians  to  super- 
ficial labors,  and  to  adventure  daily  less  promising. 
In  the  want  of  the  astonishing  powers  of  the  steam* 
en^ne,  which  give  such  advantages  to  the  modem 
miner,  Philip  did  what  might  be  done  by  the  best 
mechanical  art  of  his  age,  assisted  by  numerous 
hands.  With  well*directed'  perseverance  he  is 
said  so  to  have  succeeded  at  length,  as  to  draw 
Diod.  from  his  Thracian  mines  a  revenue  of  a  thousand 
"  '"^'  talents,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
yearly.  Small  as  this  sum  appears  now  for  great 
political  purposes,  the  Thracian  mines  seem  sup- 
posed by  some  later  antient  writers,  and  have 
been  more  confidently  asserted  by  some  modem, 
to  have  fumished  a  revenue  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  preponderancy  among  the  potentates  of  his  time. 
But,  from  mention  of  the  Macedonian  revenue 
remaining  from  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  at  least  till  late  in  his  reign, 
could  not  be  a  very  wealthy  prince.;  and  that  the 
produce  of  the  Thracian  mines  never  made  any 
very  considerable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  cus- 
Demosth.  toms  of  some  seaports  in  Thessaly  are  mentioned 
p.  16.  as  an  important  source  :  even  his  share  of  prizes 
made  by  his  cmizers  was  considerable  to  him  : 
but  of  the  mines  no  notice  of  any  cotemporary 
Demofth.  orator  Is  fouud.  Importance  is  attributed  by  De- 
p.  70.  mosthenes  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  only 
for  the  security  of  Macedonia.  Indeed  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  tho  the  produce  might  be  considerable  in 
the  end,  the  expence,  at  first,  would  greatly  reduce, 
or  perhaps  even  overbear  the  profit ;  and»  after  all, 
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possibly,  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sect. 
sea,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  of  that  ^.^pjjl^^ 
fine  part  of  the  world,  when  duly  cultivated  under 
the  protection  of  a  benign  and  steddy  government, 
would  be  a  more  valuable  accession  to  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom,  than  the  mines  at  their  utmost  im- 
provement. 

In  the  next  spring,  while  the  Athenians  were  B.C.  367. 
still  ingaged  in  doubtful  war  with  those  Grecian  ^^-^^^i- 
republics  which  they  called  rebellious  allies,  and 
at  the  same  time  distracted  by  contests  of  their 
orators  at  home,  afiairs  in  Thessaly  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  We  have  seen 
his  father,  Amyntas,  owing  his  throne  to  his  here-  Ch.34.t.3. 
ditary  interest  among  the  principal  families  of  that  Hutory. 
productive  country,  and  his  eldest  brother,  Alex-  s.3. 
ander,  repaying  the  obligation  by  protecting  those 
&milies  against  the  tyranny  of  the  tagus,  Alexander 
of  Pherss.  During  the  insuing  troubles  of  Mace- 
donia, the  tagus  had  again  extended  his  authority, 
among  the  townships  where  it  had  been  reduced  to 
constitutional,  or  perhaps  narrower  than  constitu- 
tional bounds.  With  the  restoratbn  of  tyrannical 
power,  grievances  were  renewed  and  augmented  ; 
insomuch  that  the  crime,  by  which  the  tagus 
perished,  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  a  momen- 
tary popularity  accrued  to  the  assassins.  But  the  su- 
preme dignity,  to  which  they  succeeded,  hazardous 
in  the  best-balanced  government,  would,  in  the 
defective  constitution  of  Thessaly,  be  hazardous 
in  extreme.  To  carry  the  necessary  authority,  and 
hold  with  it  popular  fevor,  would  require  the 
greatest  talents  united  with  the  greatest  prudence. 
The  new  tagus,  Tisiphonus,  and  his  brother, 
Lycophron,  who  is  said  to  have  shared  his  authority, 
were  soon  found  not  less  tyrants,  tho  far  less  able 
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CHAP,    rulers,  than  Alexander.    The  Alevads,  whom  wc 

J^^^^^  have  had  occasion  alreddy  to  notice,  connected  by 

^f**^'*'*'  hereditary  hospitality  and  intercourse  of  good  ofi- 

Histoiy.     ces,  and,  as  they  flattered  themselves,  by  blood,  with 

the    Macedonian    kings,  looked  with  satis&ction 

toward  one    in  whose   conduct,  with  uncommon 

vigor  and   uncommon  prudence,   had  been  seen 

united    such    uncommon    liberality  as  in  that  of 

Philip.      They  solicited  his  assistance,    and    he 

marched  to  their  relief. 

We  have  now  seen  too  much  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  to  be  surprized  that  it  should  make 
common  cause  with  the  worst  tjrrants  that  ever  op- 
pressed a  Grecian  people.  Nevertheless  we  must 
recollect  that,  in  Athens,  were  always  two  or  more 
parties,  and  that  not  all  Athenians,  and  often  not 
a  real  majority,  approved  the  profligate  measures, 
for  which  the  authority  of  the  soverein  people  was 
in  legal  course  procured.  Often  also  the  govern- 
ment became,  through  impoution  upon  the  folly  of 
the  soverein  Many,  so  implicated,  that  the  best 
citizens  would  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  between  what 
its  necessities,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  requir- 
ed, and  what  should  have  been  done  in  circumstan- 
ces of  freer  choice.  The  power  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  growing,  in  a  manner,  out  of  the  in- 
justice of  Athens,  was  becoming  an  object  of 
jealousy  perhaps  not  wholly  unreasonable.  That 
party  which  had  excited  the  injurious  conduct 
toward  him,  professing  to  be  the  high  democratical 
party,  watchful  of  course  of  all  his  measures,  led 
the  people  to  vote  assistance  to  the  Thessalian 
tyrants  against  him  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
DemotUk.  cure  cfiect  to  that  vote,  and  none  was  sent.  Dio- 
le^*  u  ^^™'»  whose  account  receives  support  even  from 
the    hostile  orator,  relates    what  followed    thus: 
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^  Philip,'  he  says,  ^  marching  into  Theasaly,  de-    sect 

*  feated  the  tyrants  ;  and  acquiring  thus  freedom       ^^' 
'  for  the  cities,  he  showed  a  liberality  which  so 

*  attached  the  Thessalians,  that,  in  all  his  following 
^  wars  and  political  contests,  they  were  his  zealous 
'assistants,  and  continued  such  afterward  to  his 
'  son/  Tisiphonus  and  Lycophron.  continued  to 
hold  the  chief  authority  in  Phers  ;  but  in  Pharsalus 
and  Larissa,  the  principal  seats  of  the  Alevads,  and 
nearly  throughout  the  rest  of  Thessaly,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  thenceforward  looked  to  as  the 
protector  of  the  constitution  of  the  countr}'^ 
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t^fairt  of  Thrace.  Different  VieiWM  of  Parties  in  Jilhent  concerning 
Forein  Interestt.  Meamre*  for  recovering  the  Dominion  of  the 
nradan  Chtrsonue.  CKaridemiui  of  Eubma^  CUiten  of  Jiihons 
and  Son^in-Uno  of  the  King  of  Thrace.  AtmuMvnaHon  of  the  King 
of  Thrace^  approved  and  rewarded  by  the  Athenian  People. 

The  Athenians  had  now  been  ingaged  two  years  in  sect. 
war  with  their  allies,  upon  terms  so  equal,  and  with  ,^^1^ 
consequences  so  little  striking,  that  no  account  of  the 
transactions  has  been  transmitted.  Indeed  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been 
so  variously  directed,  in  rapid  succession,  from  one 
object  to  another,  as  this  or  that  set  of  orators  pre- 
v^led,  and  occasionally  interrupted  in  all  by  the 
momentary  prevalence  of  those  who  desired  quiet, 

®  Demofithenes  himself  has  been  led  to  confess,  in  plain 
terms,  Philip's  assistance  to  the  Thessalians  against  their 
tyranbi  :  ©grraXoif — M  njv  rupawixijv  oixiav  k€oii&n^$. 

Oljnth.  2.  p.  22, 
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CHAP,    that,  with  much  undertaken,  Ikde  was  or  could  be 
done.    But  while  great  public  purposes  ^-ere  thwart- 


Dcmosth.   ed  or  neglected,  each  party  would  pursue  its  own 
objects,  amid  all  interruptions  and  dissippointments, 

Ibid.  ^ith  persevering  ardor  and  watchfulness.  Thus, 
tho  the  decree  for  assistance  to  the  tyrants  of  Thes- 
saly  produced  them  no  assistance,  and  even  the  con- 
federate war  in  a  manner  slept,  yet  the  active  spirit 
of  Athenian  politics  was  busy.  That  party  which 
had  embroiled  the  republic,  both  with  its  indepeti- 
dent  ally  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  with  its  subject 
allies  the  Chians  and  others,  now  found  a  new 
object  to   ingage    a  preference  of  their  attention. 

A*''tocr "*  Miltocythes,  a  prince  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Thrace, 

p.  656. '    raised  rebellion  against  Cotys,  the  actual  soverein, 
the  ally  of  Athens,  who  had  been  honored,  by  the 

p.  659.  Athenian  people,  widi  the  two  most  flattering  pre- 
sents yet  in  use  toward  foreiners,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  and  a  golden  crown.  Notwithstanding  this, 
.  and  notwithstanding  the  complicated  circumstances 
and  adverse  events  of  wars,  in  which  the  republic 
was  alreddy  ingaged,  that  party,  which  had  distin- 
guished itself  as  the  war-party,  persuaded  the  people 
to  undertake  a  new  war,  in  support  of  the  rebel 
against  his  king,  their  ally  and  fellowcitizen.  Just 
ground  for  the  measure  the  able  advocate  of  the 
party,  Demosthenes,  has  utterly  failed  to  show.  Nor 
did  success  immediately  reward  the  iniquity.  The 
first  commander  commissioned  to  put  it  forward, 
Ergophilus,  was  superseded  before  he  had  done  any- 
thing of  which  notice  has  reached  us.  The  nextf 
Aiitocles,  was  not  only  soon  recalled,  but  prosecuted* 
and  condemned  for  deficient  zeal  in  the  dishonest 
business.  Successful  in  a  measure  so  generally 
gratifying  to  the  Athenian  Many  as  the  prosecution 
of  an  eminent  man,  the  party  were  still  unable  to 
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procure  the  appointment  of  a  commander  hearty  in    sect. 
their  cause.  s^^^^ 

After    that  train  of  mysterious   circumstances, 
formerly  noticed,   the   capture    of    the    chief   of 
mercenaries,   Charidemus,  by  the  Athenian  fleet, 
the    insuing    acquisition    of  Amphipolis    to    the 
Athenian  dominion,  and  the  honors  that  followed 
to  the  captive  general  from  the  Athenian  people, 
that  officer,  with  his  'band  of  mercenaries,  had  pemMth. 
passed  into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  satrap  of  j^  ^itT'' 
Bithynia,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  the  king  ^^\ ,. 
of  Persia.     Whether  then  the  military  adventurer  p.  3M.t.2.' 
was  unreasonable,  or  the  satrap  faithless,  disagree* 
ment  arising  between  them,  Charidemus  was  with- 
out means  for  the  remuneration  to  his  troops,  for 
which  tliey   reckoned  him  responsible   to  them. 
The  difficulty  and  danger,  immediately  insuing, 
he  obviated  by  dexterous  management,  through 
which   he  raised  contribution  from  the  towns  of 
iEolia,  which  were  within  the  Bithynian  satrapy. 
But    in    a   wide    country,    with  the   government 
hostile,  tho  his  small  numbers,  with  superior  dis* 
cipline,  might  resist  direct   assault,    he    had    to 
apprehend  being  at  length  starved  into  a  sub- 
mission, which  must  be  destructive  to  him.     From 
these  threatening  circumstances  he  was  relieved 
by  a  new  favor  of  the  Athenian  people,  a  decree, 
directing  their  new  commander  on  the  Hellespont 
tine   station,   Cephisodotus,  to  transport  him  and 
his  troops  to  the  European  shore.     Such  a  decree 
would  not  be  the  measure  of  the  party  promoting 
the  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Thrace,  which  on 
the  contrary  was  ended  by  it :  for  Charidemus  was 
taken,  with  his  troops,  into  the  king  of  Thrace's 
service;    and  Miltocythes,  seeing  his  rival  thus 
strengthened,  and  the    Athenian    people,  issuing 
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CHAP,   decrees  indicating  that  he  was  to  expect  no  more 
^^^^^  support  from  them,  abandoned  his  cnterprire*. 

Charidemus,   who,   through  the  force   of  mer- 
cenaries attached  to  him  and  his  reputation   for 
military  and  political  abilities,  had  risen  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  age,  was, 
Demoath.   jf  ^yg  should  believe  the  invective  of  Demosthenes, 

inAnstocr* 

p.  691.  the  son  of  a  woman  of  Oreus  in  Euboea,  by  an 
p.  668.  uncertain  father,  and  began  his  military  career  in 
the  lowest  rank  in  the  lowest  service,  a  slinger  in 
the  lightarmed.  His  first  eminence,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  was  in  the  command  of  a  small 
pirate  ship,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  the  Athenian  people.  The  profits 
of  his  skill,  activity  and  boldness,  in  that  line, 
inabled  him  to  raise  a  considerable  landforce,  reddy 
for  adventure  under  his  orders,  in  the  cause  of  any 
state  among  the  almost  numberless  around  the 
Grecian  seas,  which  were  now  in. the  habit  of 
employing  such  troops.  From  the  silence  of  the 
orator,  his  vehement  enemy,  about  any  previous 
f^ervice,  it  should  seem  that  the  first  in  which  he 
ingaged  was  the  Athenian,  under  that  highly  re- 
spectable general  Iphicrates.  The  same  orator^s 
testimony,  then,  still  in  the  midst  of  invective,  is 
positive  to  the  advantageous  circumstances  alreddy 
noticed,  that,  after  having  acted  three  years  under 
that  great  man's  orders,  Charidemus  was  not  only 
again  ingaged  by  him  for  the  critical  service  of  the 
siege  of  Amphipolis,  but  trusted  as  his  most  con- 
fidential friend ;   that  his  services  were  rewarded, 

•  The  orator's  words  Tpi^pcjv  sWopijtfae  nctnf  fij^wv,  Demosib. 
in  Aristocr.  p.  672,  seem  fully  to  imply  a  decree  of  the  people 
authorizing  the  conduct  of  Cephisodotus ;  and  such  a  decree 
was  ohyiously  adapted  to  produce  that  despair  of  Miltocythes, 
which  he  attributes  to  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people.  Or. 
in  Aristocr.  p.  655. 
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by  decrees  of  the  Athenian  people,  with  the  free-  ssct. 
dom  of  the  city,  the  honorary  gift  of  a  golden  ,^^}^^^ 
crown,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  favor  of  a 
decree  of  privilege  for  the  protection  of  his  person 
against  assassination*  And  tho  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  him  to  the  people  for  the  high  trust  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  republic's  forces  in 
Thrace  was  unsuccessful,  yet  that  the  very  pro- 
posal could  be  ventured,  for  one  not  bom  an 
Athenian,  largely  indicates  a  superiority  of  repu- 
tation. The  esteem,  which  it  thus  appears  he 
held  with  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens,  would 
no  doubt  assist  to  recommend  him  at  the  court 
of  Thrace;  and  such  was  his  estimation  there, 
that,  apparently  to  secure  his  services  for  the 
support  of  a  weak  prince  on  a  tottering  throne,  he 
received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Cot}'s,  niece 
of  the  wife  of  Iphicrates. 

Imperfectly  as  the  Wilitary  and  political  transac- 
tions, of  thesi^  times,  have  been  transmitted,  yet 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  contending  parties 
in  Athens,  remain  largely  indicated  in  the  works, 
which  we  have  the  advantage  to  possess,  of  an 
orator  of  each  party,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes, 
The  party  for  which  the  former  wrote,  and  with 
which  Iphicrates  acted,  adverse  to  the  oppression 
of  subjects,  and  to  injurious  and  insulting  measures 
against  independent  allies,  proposed  to  repair,  as 
far  as  might  be,  the  error  of  alienating  Macedonia, 
by  improving  the  old  connection  with  the  king  of 
Thrace,  and  by  supporting  the  Thracian  monarchy 
as  a  valuable  balance  against  the  growing  weight 
of  the  Macedonian.  But  the  other  party,  whose 
leading  orator  Demosthenes  afterward  became,  were 
jiot  discouraged  by  their  defeat  The  right  of 
the  Athenian  people  to  the  rich  dominion  of  the 
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CHAP.  Chersonese,  was  a  topic  on  which  they  were  likely 
J^^^[^  to  be  favorably  heanl,  and  nearly  secure  against 
contradiction,  which  might  afford  opening  for  the 
charge  of  corruption,  or  of  disaffection  to  the 
popular  cause.  The  intrigues,  however,  of  the 
party,  its  orator  would  not  disclose.  We  can  only 
draw  conjecture  concerning  them  from  the  events, 
for  which  also  we  are  nearly  confined  to  those 
which  his  purpose  in  public  speaking  led  him  to 
mention.  The  next  transaction,  of  which  we  find 
notice,  is,  that  Charidemus  besieged  and  took  two 
Grecian  towns  of  the  Chersonese,  Crithote  and 
Eleiis.  The  tenor  of  the  orator's  information  suf- 
ficiently indicates  that  a  party  in  those  towns,  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  war-party  in  Athens, 
had  led  them  to  rebellion  against  the  king  of 
Thrace,  in  hope  of  support  from  the  Athenian 
people*^. 
DemofOi.  Kot  loug  after  this,  Cotys  was  assassinated,  in 
p.  659.  '  the  midst  of  his  court,  such  as  a  Thraclan  court 
might  be,  by  two  brothers,  Heracleides  and  Python, 
citizens  of  the  Grecian  town  of  ^nus  in  Thrace. 

10  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Aristocrates,  having 
in  view  to  incite  the  Athenian  people  to  the  utmost  against 
Charidemus,  speaks  of  these  two  towns  as  the  last  remaining 
to  the  Athenian  dominion  in  the  Chersonese.  But  the  tenor 
of  his  following  argument  shows  that  the  conduct  of  Charide- 
mus, on  that  occasion,  was  not,  at  the  time,  considered  as  anj 
act  of  hostility  against  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  Charide- 
mus never  ceased  to  hold  his  connection  with  that  party  in 
Athens  with  which  he  had  originally  been  connected,  which 
would  not  have  ventured  to  countenance  an  act  of  notorious 
hostility  against  the  republic.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  a  powerful 
party  in  those  towns  remained  always  connected  with  that  party 
in  Athens  of  which  Demosthenes  became  the  leading  orator, 
this  would  be  ground  sufficient  for  his  assertion,  to  the  Athenian 
people,  that  Charidemus  had  wronged  them  by  reducing  towns, 
friendly  to  Athens,  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Thrace. 
In  the  sequel  we  shall  find  a  Charidemus  intimately  connected 
with  Demosthenes,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  in  its  place. 
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Both  escaped,  and  both  found  places  of  refuge  for  sect. 
assassins.  Python  went  to  Athens,  presented  ^,^^iJI^ 
himself  to  the  assembled  people,  avowed  the  deed, 
and  glorying  in  it,  demanded  the  reward  which  the 
Athenians,  universal  patrons  of  democracy,  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  for  tyrannicide.  The 
motive  to  the  crime,  according  to  the  orator,  was 
private  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  father  of  the 
assassins  ;  which  however,  for  anything  said  to  the 
contrary,  might  have  been  suflfered  in  legal  course 
and  for  just  cause.  The  Athenian  people  howev- 
er were  persuaded  to  adjudge  the  murder  of  the 
king,  their  fellowcitizen,  to  be  highly  meritorious. 
They  decreed  the  freedom  of  the  city  both  to  the 
bold  petitioner  and  to  his  absent  accomplice  ;  and 
they  added  for  each  the  honor  of  a  golden  crown. 
Obviously  the  party  of  Iphicrates  did  not  then 
guide  the  popular  voice.  It  were  indeed 
somewhat  saving  for  the  general  credit  of  the 
Athenian  people,  might  we  believe,  what  the 
orator  would  not  avow,  but  his  account  affords 
ground  to  suspect,  that  a  political  purpose  did 
combine  with  the  passion  of  revenge,  in  prompting 
to  the  atrocious  deed,  and  that  the  assassin  confid- 
ed in  a  party  in  Athens,  from  whose  intrigues  and 
incitement,  rather  than  from  any  general  sentiment 
deliberately  held  among  the  people,  he  derived 
his  reward.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find 
the  greatest  orator  known  to  fame  recalling  to  popu- 
lar recollection  both  the  assassination  and  the 
public  approbation  of  it,  solemnly  given  in  a  decree 
of  the  soverein  assembly,  when  we  find  this  brought 
forward  not  for  reprobation,  but  as  just  and  solid 
ground  on  which  public  measures  should  be 
thereafter  taken,  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  apology, 
even  for  the  people.  For  the  orator,  it  may  be 
VOL.  VI..  22 
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CHA?    cbubtful    whether  the  ia4>olicy  of   his    doctrine 
,^^^^]|^  thoald  most  excite  wonder,  or  its  flagitiousness 
indignation  and  disgust* 


SECTION  IV. 

Cephitodohu  AthtmoA  V^nmnander  in  ITirau,  BeUtutA  Ptin/UpUs  «/ 
Ihc  Athenian  Adminutration>  Rebellion  ineouraged  in  JTiraet*  Jd- 
mirabU  moral  PrineipU  of  the  Thracians.  Atkenodotmi  Athenian 
Commander.  Presiure  upon  the  young  Xmg  of  Thrmee,  Minion 
ofChabriat  to  Tluraee^  and  liberal  Compoiijtian  of  Differeneu, . 

Demos.  When  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thrace  was  mur- 
p.674?**^  dered,  his  son  and  legal  successor,  Kersobleptes, 
was  yet  a  boy.  Those  then  who  had  persuad.ed 
the  Athenian  people  to  cherish  and  reward  the 
assassins  of  the  father,  were  not  slow  in  endevors 
to  profit  from  the  weak  age  of  the  son.  War  with 
Thrace  was  not  avowed  ;  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
federate war  and  the  strength  of  the  opposirig 
party,  forbidding  ;  but,  as  before  against  both 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  while  peaceful .  purpose 
was  still  pretended,  the  most  injurious  and  insulting 
hostility  was  committed.  In  the  wealthy  commer- 
cial town  of  Perinthus,  opportunity,  such  as  brforp 
at  Pydna,  inviting,  Cephisodotus  led  the  fleet  thi- 
ther. Fortunately  Charidemus  was  at  hand  to  assist 
the  councils  of  the  young  king  his  brother-in-law  ; 
p.  675.  and  to  his  abilities  and  superior  acquirements  the 
Thracians  had  the  moderation  and  prudence  to  defer. 
He  went  to  Perinthus  ;  the  party  proposing  revolt 
there  was  checked,  and  the  purpose' of  the  Athe- 
nians was  defeated.  Cephisodotus  received  then 
orders  to  besiege   Alopeconnesus,  a  town  situated 
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at  the  souihera  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  and,  bect. 
equally  as  Perinthus,  within  the  acknowleged  .^^i^^ 
dominion  of  the  Thracian  king.  Nevertheless^  in 
directing  their  officer  to  take  possession  of  this 
town,  the  Athenian  rulers  did  not  scruple  to  aver 
that  the  hostility  was  not  at  all  intended  against 
the  king  of  Thrace,  but  only  against  the  pirates, 
robbers  and  drowners,  as  the  orator  calls  them,  who 
found  refuge  there"  Charidemus,  however,  judg-  pemosth. 
ing  that,  within  the  Thracian  dominion  the  Thra-  p.  era. 
cian  government  should  undertake  the  repression 
of  wrong  rather  than  an  Athenian  officer,  marched 
to  Alopeconnesus.  Cephisodotus,  hopeless  of 
success  through  violence,  entered  into  negotiation 
with  him,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Of  the 
terms  we  have  no  information,  except  that  they 
were  dissatisfactory  to  the  high  democratical  party, 
who  procured  the  recall  of  Cephisodotus,  and 
brought  him  to  trial  for  his  life.  To  institute  pro- 
secution against  the  officers  commanding  the  re- 
public's forces  was  now  become  so  ordinary,  that  of 
itself  it  seems  to  involve  no  reasonable  presump- 
tion of  any  guilt ;  but  Cephisodotus  appears  to 
stand  exculpated  by  the  failure  of  the  orator  to 
specify  any  objection  to  the  treaty,  or  misconduct 
of  any  kind  in  his  command,  if  the  treaty  was  not 
objectionable.  Nevertheless  death,  in  the  usual 
form  of  Athenian  prosecution,  was  the  punishment 
proposed  in  the  inditement ;  and,  of  the  multitu- 
dinous court,  a  majority  of  three  votes  only  saved 
his  life.  His  condemnation  to  a  fine,  the  delight  of 
the  Athenian  Many,  to  the  amount  of  five  talents,- 

^  The  similarity  of  the  French  professions  in  inTa4hng^ 
Egypt,  and  on  other  occasions,  cannot  hut  occur  to  the 
reader. 
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CHAP     about  a  thousand  pounds,  his  friends  were  unable 
3^^  to  prevent. 

The  leaders  of  the  party,  at  this  time  governing 
Athens,  which  prosecuted  Cephisodotus,  proposed 
to  oppress  the  infant  monarch  of  Thrace,  and 
decreed  high  reward  for  the  assassination  of  his 
iather,  are  not  named  by  antient  writers,  but  its 
principles,  should  we  doubt  Isocrates,  or  did  the 
facts  reported  leave  them  dubious,  we  learn  from 
Demosih.  authority,  utterly  unsuspicious,  that  of  the  great 
in  Aristoc.  q^^^j^  ^yhp  became  its  advocate.     *  The  troubles 

*  and  jealousies  of  your  neighbors,'  we  find  Demos- 
thenes telling  the  Athenian  people,  ^  are  the  best 

*  foundation  and  surest  support  of  your  power  and 
'  dominion.'  Mentioning  then  the  frequent  wars 
and  unceasing  discord  of  the  principal  Grecian 
cities,    he  says   *  they  are   what     Athens   should 

*  always  rejoice  to  see.'  Coming  afterward  to  the 
consideration  of  the  concerns  of  the  Athenian 
people  in  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  contend,  in  direct  terms,  that  Charidetnus, 
brother-in-law  of  the  Thracian  monarch,  and  trust- 
ed by  him  with  the  situation  of  his  first  minister 
and  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces,  should  ne- 
vertheless, being  also  an  Athenian  citizen,  have 
betrayed  the  king  and  people  of  Thrace  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens.      *  Charidemus,'  he  says,  *  ought 

*  to  have  made  the  Chersonese  yours  ;  and  not  only 

*  so,  but,  when  Cotys  was  assassinated,  he  ought  to 

*  have    consulted  you   how  the   Thracicn    throne 

*  should  be  disposed  of;  and,  in  common  with  you, 

*  he  should  have  established  one   king  or  several » 

*  as  your   interest  might  require.' 

When  talents,  like  those  of  Demosthenes,  were 
prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  so  instructing  the 
soverein  Many  of  Athens,  that  the  scepter  in  its 
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hands  should  be  ill  wielded  cannot  appear  wonder-  sect. 
fill ;  nor  will  candor  attribute  the  vices  of  the  go-  ..^-v^ 
vemmentto  anything  in  the  natural  character  of  the 
people.  Profligate  conduct  only  could  be  expect- 
ed, when  a  party,  avowing  siich  principles,  carried  a  . 
majority  of  votes  in  the  general  assembly.  Accor- 
dingly, not  only  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  by 
Cephisodotus  with  Charidemus  was  denied,  but 
Miltocythes,  who  had  before  taken  arms  against 
Cotys,  was  now  incouraged  to  resume  them  against 
Kersobleptes.  The  Euboean  adventurer  was  still 
the  support  of  the  Thracian  monarchy.  He  got 
possession  df  the  persons  of  the  rebellious  Milto- 
cythes and  his  son.  Aware  then  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  Thracian  policy,  which,  tho  highly  honorable 
to  the  Thraciah  character,  was  of  a  kind  to  be  high- 
ly dangerous  to  any  government,  he  committed  his 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  Cardians. 

After  observing,  in  the  Greeks,  founders  of  sci- 
ence and  fine  taste  among  mankind,  the  shocking 
deficiency  of  moml  principle,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
practice  insuing,  which  so  darkened  and  deformed 
the  brightest  days  of  that  illustrious  people,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  equally  surprizing  and  gratifying,  a 
meteor,  not  surely  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  yet 
seemingly  out  of  all  analogy  within  human  compre-' 
hension,  that  we  find  among  the  barbarian  Thra- 
cians :  enemies  of  science  and  useful  industry,  vo- 
taries of  the  horrid  imaginary  deities  of  war  and 
rapine,  they  held,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks, 
principles  of  the  purest  morality  and  humanity,  and 
carried  them  in  practice  even  to  excess.  *  Chari- 
*demus  knew,'  says  the  same  great  orator  who  has 
reported  with  complacency  the  murder  of  Cotys, 
and  the  honors  granted  by  the  Athenians  to  his 
assassins,  *  that,   had  Miltocythes  been  surrender- 
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CHAPV    '  ed  to  Kersobkptes,  his  fife  would  have  been  se^^ 

AAA VI.     I  ^^^  .   BECAUSE  THE  LAW  OP  THE  THRACIANS   FOEBIDS 

*  TO  KILL  ONEANOTHEB.'  Thc  Thracians,  k  ap- 
pears, not  only  abhorred  that  flagitious  and  base 
assassination,  so  familiar  among  the  most  polished 
of  the  Greeks,  but  all  killing  of  those  who  had  bteA 
once  admitted  to  friendship ;  so  that  even  treason 
against  the  state  did  not,  in  their  idea,  justify  capi- 
tal punishment.  Nothing  cafn  be  found,  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  more  honorable  to  human  nature 
ihan  such  principles,  followed  up  by  such  practice, 
among  such  barbarians.  Those  eulogies  of  Scythi- 
an virtue,  which  might  otherwise  appear  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  imagined,  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  only  for  the  purpose  of  reproaching,  with 
more  powerful  effect,  the  profligacy  of  their  own 
perished  ages,  seem  thus  in  no  small  degree  war- 
ranted. From  such  barbarians  may  seem  to  have 
been  derived  that  generous  spirit  of  chivalry  of  later 
times,  which  held  it  meritorious  to  seek  combat 
everywhere,  yet  a  sacred  du^  ^o  spare  the  fowly 
and  relieve  the  oppressed  ;*  and  from  such  barba- 
rians, could  wa  trace  our  origin  to  them^  we  might 
be  proud  to  derive  our  stock. 

Whether  Miltocythes  was  really  more  criminal 
or  unfortunate,  we  are  without  means  to  judge  ; 
any  farther  than  as  the  support  of  a  consideratde 
party;  among  the  Thracians,  might  speak  in  fiivor 
of  his  pretensions,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  total 
omission  of  so  able  an  advocate  as  Demosthenes  to 
state  them,  implies  their  deficiency.  The  conduct 
of  Charidemus,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
prudent ;  and  nothing,  even  amid  the  orator's  in- 
vective, affords  fair  presumption  that  it  was  in  any 
point  unjustifiable.     To  have  shocked  the  gene- 
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rous  piiiici{des  of  ^e  Thr^ciaM,  by  delivering  sect. 
MiUocythes  to  the  executioner,  woiild  have  beeo  ^^' 
impolitic  i  but  to  have  allowed  the  meana  of  re- 
newing attempts  against  the  actual  government, 
would  iiave  been  to  betray  the  high  trust  confided 
to  him.  The  Cardians,  to  whom  he  committed  his 
iHustrious  prisoners,  were  distinguished  for  perse- 
vering assertion  of  their  independency,  against  all 
daim  of  dominion  of  the  Athenian  people*  Only 
obloquy  would  thus  be  earned  from  the  Athenian 
orators  ;  but  it  seems  ta  warrant  the  presumption, 
that  the  Cardians  would  not  a^cknowlege  the  sove- 
reinty  of  the  Thrapiao  kings  but  upon  liberal  terms. 
It  were  however  too  much  lo  expect  that  they 
^ould  be  wholly  free  £npm  the  ordinary  vices  of 
the  republican  Greeks.  In  revenge  apparendy  for 
die  purpose  of  reducing  diem  wider  the  subjec* 
tion  which  they  abhorred,  or  perhaps  judging  it 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  so  great  an  evil, 
they  put  Miltocythes  and  his  sons  to  death.  We 
have  the  account  only  from  the  great  orator,  who 
adds  that  the  executicm  of  those  princes  was  ren- 
dered shocking  by  circumstances  of  studied  cruelty. 
Too  consistent  however  as  this  is  with  what  we 
find  ordinary  among  the  Greeks,  it  should  perl^ps 
not  be  admitted  without  some  allowance  for  the  ob- 
vious and  avowed  purpose  of  the  oration,  to  in- 
cense the  Athenian  multitude  against  those  who 
had  disapproved  the  patronage  granted  to  Milto- 
cythes, and  the  honors  to  the  assassins  of  Co^*s. 

The  party  in  Athens,  however,  which  had  so 
perseveringly  coveted  the  dominion  of  the  Cher- 
sonese far  the  republic,  or  for  themselves,  was  not, 
by  the  death  of  Miltocythes,  deprived  of  resources. 
The  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Thrace  were 
numerous  ;  and  most  of  them,  like  Seuthes  son  of 
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CHAP.    SparadocuSt  known  to  us  throuirh  the  service  of 
^^^p^^^  Xenophon  under  him,  appear  to  have  held  appana- 
oftS"*'*'  ®^^'  ^^^'^  ^  those  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  by 
HUtorj.     which  they  might  be  formidable  to  the  king  on  the 
i^TrUtoc  ^^^^^^^     "Two  of  the  blood  royal  of  Thrace,  Beri- 
p.  624.      sades  and  Amadocus,  were  connected  with  Athens 
by  marriage  ;  a  sister  of  the  former  being  wife  of 
Athenodorus,  an  Athenian,  and  two  sisters  of  the 
latter  being  married  to  Biauor  and  Simon,  Thra- 
cian   Greeks  by  birth,    but   adopted    citizens  of 
Athens".     These  were  now  excited  to  rebellion 
against  Kersobleptes.     What  hopes  were  held  out 
to  them  we  do  not  learn,  but  we  have  explicit  in- 
p.  6S4.      formation  of  the  purpose  of  the  niling  party  in 
Athens,  from  the  great  orator  who  became  one  of 
its  leading  members.    It  was,  first,  that  Athens 
should  gain  the  sovereinty  of  the  Chersonese,  and 
p.  676.      of  all  the  Grecian  towns,  as  &r  as  the  Euxine, 
and  then  that  even  the  wild  remainder  of  the  ex- 
tensive country  should  not  be  given  to  the  two 
friendly  princes,  but  divided  between  all  the  three ; 
that    so,    through    their  separate   weakness    and 
mutual  animosity,  all  might  be  always  dependent 
p.  654.      on  Athens. 

To  carry  this  purpose  into  execution,  the  party  ob- 
tained at  length  the  appointment  of  a  commander- 

1'  Leland  has  supposed,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  Berisades  and  Amadocus  were  younger  brothers  of* 
Kersobleptes,  and  intitled  to  divide  the  soYereinty  of  Thrace 
with  him.  It  is  amply  marked  by  Demosthenes,  that  they 
were  not  so  nearly  related,  either  to  Kersobleptes  or  to  each 
other ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  anything  in  any  antient  author  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  le- 
gally so  divisible.  Younger  brothers  of  Kersobleptes  coald  not 
themselves  have  managed  anv  such  contest  with  him ;  for 
Demosthenes  expressly  says  (or.  in  Aristocr.  p.  636,)  that 
Kersobleptes  was  a  boy  when  his  father  was  assassinated. 
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in-chief    zealous    in  their    cause,    Athehodorus ;     sect. 
apparently  him  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  ,;^^i^^ 
Thracian  prince.     They  feared  however  to  press 
their  interest  with  the  people  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
service  of  Athenian  troops  ;  and,  if  they  obtained 
any  money,  it  was  in  very  inadequate  amount.     A 
fleet,  the  wealthy  as   usual  being  charged  with  the 
equipment,  was  reddily  granted.     For  raising  and 
maintaining  a  landforce,  they  probably  hoped  that 
the  influence  of  an  Athenian  general,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  Bianor  and  Simon  and  Berisades  and 
Amadocus  would  support  him,  might  suffice ;  so 
that  they  might  have  the  credit  of  making  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  Athenian  empire,   free  of  cost 
to  the    people.       The    measures    seem  to    have 
been  ably  concerted  :  a  large  force  of  mercenaries 
was  raised  ;    and    Kersobleptes  was   so  pressed, 
that    he  was  reduced  to  treat  about  the  surren- 
der   of   the    dominion     of    tlie     Chersonese     to 
Athens,  and  a  division  of  the  remainder  of  his 
dominions.     If  the  orator  might  be  believed,  the 
treaty  was  concluded.     But  from  the  sequel  it  ap- 
pears probable  that,  increase  of  troubles  arising  for 
the    republic,    Charideraus  found  opportunity    to 
protract  the  negotiation.     Evidently  no  surrender 
had  been  made,  either  to  the  Athenian  republic,  or 
to  the  Thracian  princes,  when  the  want  of  pecu- 
niary supplies,  which  we  have  seen,  in  better  times, 
crippling  or  deranging  the  measures  of  the  greatest 
Athenian  commanders,  so  disabled  Athenodorus, 
that  he  could  neither  command  nor  persuade  his  pemosth. 
troops  to  continue  their  service.     This  being  once  p.  err.^  ' 
kno\vn  to  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus,  no  sur- 
render was  likely  to  follow. 

The  sudden  and  total  failure  of  the  expedition 
under  Athenodorus,  after  great  hopes  raised,  ap- 
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CHAP,    pears  at  least  to  have  assisted  to  produce  a  change 
XXXVI.  ^  ^^^  ^^  mrasures  in  the  government  of  Athens. 


The  sway  reverted  once  more  to  that  party  which , 
with  Isocrates  and  Xenophon,  always  reprobated 
a  policy  oppressive  to  allies^  and  injurious  to  all 
neighboring  powers.  Chabrias  was  sent,  without 
any  new  force,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  repub- 

i^Ari'to^.  **^*^  ^^^^  '^^  Thrace.  He  found  Kersoblepies 
p.  677.  and  Charidemus,  as  Demosthenes  himself  con- 
fesses, disavowing  the  treaty  pretended  to  have 
been  concluded  by  them  ;  but  disavowing  equally 
any  purpose  of  enmity  to  the  Athenian  people,  and 
professing,  on  the  contrary,  a  reddiness  and  desire 
to  renew  alliance  upon  any  equitable  terms.  Cha* 
forias  meeting  them  with  only  just  views,  a  treaty 
was  presently  concluded.  What  advantages  were 
stipulated  for  Adiens,  the  orator,  as  the  treaty  was 
managed  by  those  adverse  to  his  party,  would  not 
say  ;  but  he  has  mentioned  as  matter  for  complaint, 
as  of  injury  to  the  Athenian  people,  that  the  do- 
minion of  the  Chersonese,  with  the  undivided 
sovereinty  of  Thrace,  remained  to  Kersobleptes. 


SECTION  V. 

Shtcnu*  of  Ihe  Mkeniant  in  the  Conftdtrait  War.  Expedition  under 
Chare*  :  Death  of  Chabria*.  Charactert  ef  Charet  and  of  the  Aihe- 
nian  People.  Offensive  Operations  of  the  JiUie*.  Exntion  of  the 
Jithenians.    Relief  of  Samot.     Trial  of  Timotheui  and  fyhieratet* 

When  the  affiurs  of  Thraco  were  thus,  for  the 
present,  composed,  the  confederate  war  still  held 
a  threatening  aspect.  The  states,  combined  to 
resist  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people,  bad, 
not  without  some  thought  and  preparation,  ingaged 
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in  a  contest  in  which  failure,  as  from  all  experience    sccT. 
they  must  expect,  would  bring  a  lot  the  most  severe.  .^^^^^^^ 
Ships,  such  as  the  antients  used  in  war,   being 
soon  built  and  equipped,  they  had  raised  a  fleet 
capable  of  balancing  the  naval  power  of  the  impe- 
rial republic,  and  disputing  with  it  the  command 
of  the  ^gean.    At  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  hither-  • 
to,   through  the  opposition  of  opinions,  the  con-« 
tendon  of  parties,  and  the  fluctuation  of  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  general  assembly,  decrees 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  slowly,  inter- 
ruptedly,   and    at    last    defectively    carried    into 
execution.     To  repair  and  augment  the  fleet,  and 
to  ingage  mercenary  troops,  would  be  necessary  ; 
while  the  exisdng  force  could  ill  be  spared  from 
the    important  business  of  awing  the  remaining 
allies  and  subjects,  and  preventing  farther  defection. 
Enterprize  therefore,  through  the  first  year,  was  Diod.]. 
confined  to  depredations  on  commerce,  and  inva-  oi.ibs.f. 
sions  without  view  beyond  plunder. 

At  length,  after  the  establishment  of  peace  with 
Thrace  by  Chabrias,  some  serious  consideration, 
among  all  men,  of  the  waning  state  of  the  repub- 
lic's afiairs,  appears  to  have  led  to  a  coalition  of 
parties,  apparendy  through  concession  of  the  mo-  B.C.357. 
derate  to  the  high  democratical,  or  war-party.  ^^-^^^I- 
Chares,  the  most  eminent  officer  of  that  party, 
was  appointed  to  t;he  command  ;  Chabrias  con- 
sented to  serve  under  him",  and  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  attack  first  against  Chios. 


1*  Diodorus  joioa  Chabrias  in  the  command  with  Chares, 
assigning  him  hoivever  the  second  place.  According  to 
Nepos,  he  served  as  a  private  individual,  but,  even  so,  was 
more  respected  and  more  consulted,  says  the  biographer,  than 
any  officer  of  the  armament.     The  sequel  of  the  account. 
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CHAP.  Assistance  meanwhile  for  the  Chians,  {fom  their 
.^^^^]i^  confederates,  was  reddy  ;  and  so  powerful,  that 
the  meditated  blow  must  be  rapidly  struck,  or  it 
would  be  obviated,  and  before  invasions  and  sieges 
could  be  undertaken,  the  command  of  the  sea 
would  be  to  be  vindicated.  The  landforce,  under 
Chares  and  Chabrias,  being  small,  the  cooperation 
of  the  fleet  was  necessary  to  any  measures  against 
the  city  of  Chios.  The  resolution  was  therefore 
taken  to  force  the  way  into  the  harbor.  In  this 
enterprize  Chabrias  led  ;  and,  not  being  duly  sup- 
ported, he  was  overpowered.  Others,  ingaged 
with  him,  found  personal  safety  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  Thinking  this  an  example  at 
all  risk  to  be  discountenanced,  Chabrias  refused 
to  quit  his  ship,  and  fell  fighting.  The  loss  of  the 
Athenians,  beyond  the  vduable  life  oi  Chabrias, 
appears  not  to  have  been  great,  but  the  enter- 
prize wholly  failed,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  year, 
nothing  farther  of  importance  was  attempted. 

Wanting  a  regular  history  of  this  time,  it  may 
be  gathered,  from  the  scattered  information  re- 
maining, that  the  loss  of  Chabrias  to  the  republic, 
in  its  existing  circumstances,  was  as  great  as  that 
of  one  man  could  easily  be^*.     The  Roman  biogra- 

however,  would  rather  mark  him  to  have  held  the  command 
of  his  OAvn  trireme,  which  seems  more  probahle.  In  com- 
parison of  the  commands  to  which  h^  had  been  accustomed, 
be  might  m  that  situation  be  called,  as  the  biographer  calls 
him,  privatvs, 

1*  Diodorus  has  related  the  death  of  Chabrias  amongf 
events  of  the  first  year  of  the  confederate  war,  01.  105.  3. 
but  this  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  what  we  have  from 
the  cotemporary  orator  concerning  the  transactions  of  Cha- 
brias in  Thrace.  Indeed  Diodorus  seems  often,  in  reporting 
matters  summarily,  to  have  gone  on  beyond  the  year  of  which 
he  was  particularly  treating.  Thus  we  shall  shortly  find  him, 
ha  regard  to  the  siege  of  J^ethone,  stating  its  beginning 
perhaps  in  the  proper  place,  but  proceeding  immediately  to 
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pher  seems  justly  to  rank  him  among  the  first 
characters  that  Greece  had  produced.  Aristotle 
has  left  an  anecdote  indicating  the  exalted  estima-  ^^'^^^q 
tion  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which  yet  had  not  ' 
secured  him  against  a  criminal  prosecution.  Even 
Demosthenes  has  been  led  to  high  eulogy  of  him  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  an  age  of  such  licen- 
tiousness, and  such  violence  of  party-spirit,  de- 
traction of  him  is  found  from  none ;  while  of  Cha- 
res, whose  associate  and  advocate  Demosthenes 
aftenfv^ard  became,  no  good  remains  reported  even 
by  his  own  party.  Favorite  as  he  was  of  the 
multitude,  and  always  the  most  eminent  militarj' 
man  of  the  high  democratical  party,  yet  we  find 
him  vehemently  decried  by  those  later  writers 
who  have  favored  that  party  ;  wtile  his  opponents, 
not  Chabrias  only,  but  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates 
also,  have  received  from  them  large  eulogy.  It  is 
to  the  candor  of  Xenophon  that  the  character  of 
Chares  is  indebted  for  refutation  of  the  sarcasm, 
which  Plutarch  has  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to 
Timotheus,  *  that  Chares  was  fit  only  to  be  a 
'  baggage-carrier.'  Xenophon  describes  him,  in  Ch.28.i. 
his  service  in  Peloponnesus,  during  the  Theban  Hutorj. 
war,  an  active,  enterprizing,  brave,  and  able  officer. 


relate  its  conclusion,  which  probahly  did  not  happen  till  the' 
next  year,  when  he  again  relates  the  same  story  more  cir- 
cnmstantially.  For  all  such  matters  I  miss,  in  this  part  of  thd 
history,  my  valuable  assistant  for  them  in  the  former  part, 
Henry  Dodwell.  Relske's  gleanings  of  chronology  are  little 
satisfactory  :  Congessi  hunc  indUem^  he  says^  ex  obseroatts 
Schotti^  4*  Cornnii  4*  Taylori^  in  schedis,  Univene  pranumen^ 
dum  duco  hos  tres  auctores  inierdum  in  annis  discrepare  ;  aliis 
eadem  eventa  vetustiora  anno^  aliit  juniora  facientibus.  Observ- 
ing then  that  the  Attic  year  began  at  midsummer,  h^  says, 
those  writers  may  seem  to  differ  by  a  year,  when  they  really 
differ  only  by  a  month. 
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CHAP,  Less  equal  to  greater  commands,  he  was,  never« 
^^^^  thcless,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  cotem* 
Tboopom.  porary  writer,  more  made  for  the  times  than  his 
if  is!^!*8.  ^o^c  virtuous  and  higher-gifted  opponents.  It  was 
probably  nota  discovery  peculiar  to  Chares,  that, 
in  the  Athenian  service,  real  merit  little  found  its 
just  reward  or  credit :  but  he,  less  than  most  others, 
scrupled  to  take  advantage  of  the  vices  of  the 
Athenian  government ;  careless  of  the  duties  of 
command,  indulging  himself  to  excess  in  the  grati- 
fications it  might  furnish,  and  diligent  principally 
in  watching  and  flattering  the  fancies  and  passicms 
of  the  people.  In  figure,  in  bodily  strength,  and  in 
speciousness  of  conversation,  supported  by  bold- 
ness of  manner,  he  confessedly  excelled.  Con-* 
fident  thus  in  his  power  to  maintain  popular  &vor, 
he  even  made  a  parade  of  luxury,  carrying  about 
with  him,  on  forein  command,  a  train  of  musicians, 
dancers,  and  harlots.  Public  money  and  private 
fortune  he  spent  freely  together,  on  the  ministers 
of  his  pleasures  and  the  supporters  of  his  conduct, 
the  leading  orators,  framers  of  decrees,  and  all 
who  gave  their  time  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Thus 
not  only  he  obviated  resentment  of  his  profligacy, 
but  became  and  remained,  longer  perhaps  than 
any  other  since  the  great  Pericles,  the  most  popular 
man  in  Athens.  *  And  this,'  says  the  same  cotem- 
porary  writer,  the  Chian  Theopompus,   *was  no 

*  more  than  fair  ;    for  just  so  the  Athenian  people 

*  lived  themselves.  The  young  men  pass  their 
^  time  in  hearing  music  and  conversing  with 
•prostitutes:^  the  elder  in  playing  at  dice,  and 
'  other  such    dissipation ;   and  the  people,  whose 

*  imperial   voice  disposes  of   the  public  money, 

*  require  more  for  public  banquets  and  distributions 
'  of  meat,  than  remains  for  all  public  services/ 
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Widi  such  claim  for  public  favor,  Chares,  not*   sect. 
withstanding  his  failure  at  Chios,  remained  com-  ,^J^^^^ 
mander«in-chief  of  the  republic's    forces.     Zeal, 
however,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  seems  to 
have   become  less  general,  and  exertion  in  con* 
sequence  deficient      The  allies  meanwhile  were 
active.     In  the  next  spring,  while  Chares  had  only  B.C. 356. 
sixty  ships,  they  put  to  sea  with  a  hundred,  and  ntoi*i!i6* 
proceeded  to  offensive  operations.      Imbrus  and  c.?/ 
Lemnus  were  ilands  allowed,  even  by  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of 
Athens.      Th^se  they  plundered,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded against  Samos,  perhaps  the  richest  of  the 
republic's  remaining  tributaries.     The  critical  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  commonwealth  then  either  pro- 
duced a  renewal  of  the  coalition,  or  gave  it  new 
vigor.      Iphicmtes  and   Timotheus  consented  to 
serve  with  the  favorite  general  of  the  multitude. 
If  we  should  trust  the  Latin  biographer,  Menes-  ^?^-^^* 
theus,    son    of   Iphicrates,  who  had  married    a  Jiciphicr. 
daughter  of   Timotheus,    was    appointed    to  the 
command,  and  the  illustrious  veterans   imbarked 
with   him,   only  to  assist  with   their  advice.      It 
appears  however  that  responsibility,  and  of  course 
effectual  command,  rested  with  them.     Sixty  tri- 
remes were  rapidly  equipped,  and  hastened,  under 
their  orders,   to  join  the  fleet  of  equal  number 
under  Chares. 

The  fleet  of  the  allies  then  would  no  more  quit 
the  harbor  of  Samos,  but  lying  there,  assisted  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  The  Athenian  com- 
manders, judging  attack  upon  it  in  its  station  too 
hazardous,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont ;  which,  of 
two  desirable  events,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce 
one  :  if  the  enemy  followed,  Samos  would  be  re* 
lieved ;    if   they  did  not,  Byzantium    might    bo 
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CHAP,  assailed,  weak  in  the  absence  of  its* principal  force 
J^^^*  at  Samos.  The  result  answered  expectation.  The 
course  taken  by  the  Athenian  fleet  was  no  sooner 
ascertained,  than  alarm,  in  some  degree  pervading 
the  allies,  was  among  the  Byzantines  vehement; 
and  it  was  quickly  resolved  by  all,  to  postpone 
enterprize  against  their  enemies,  for  protection^  of 
their  friends. 

They  reached  the  Hellespont  before  the  Athe- 
nians had  entered  it,  but  found  them  in  a  situation 
to  dispute  the  passage.  It  happened  that  the  wind 
becam^  violent,  yet  not  advene  to  their  course, 
which  they  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  pursue; 
the  disturbance  of  the  elements,  if  it  should  not 
become  extreme,  being  favorable  for^their  purpose 
of  progress,  and  adverse  for  that  of  the  enemy  to 
prevent  it.  llie  storm  then  did  increase,  so  that 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  concurred  in  opinion, 
that  the  danger  of  attempting  action  overbore  all 
reasonable  hope  of  advantage  from  it.  Chares 
held,  or  aflFected  afterward  to  have  held,  a  contrary 
opinion.  Action  however  was  avoided,  and  the 
enemy  passed  up  the  Hellespont,  molested  only  by 
the  storm.  The  project  against  Byzantium  was 
then  necessarily  abandoned,  but  the  great  object  of 
the  reinforcement  for  the  fleet,  the  relief  of  Samos, 
was  fully  accomplished. 

Nevertheless  Chares,  thinking  the  opportunity 
favorable  for  ruining  his  coUegues,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  his  rivals,  resolved  to  use  it.  In  his 
letters  to  the  soverein  people,  he  averred  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  for 
the  failure  of  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  in  their 
obvious  duty.  The  suspicious  and  irritable  mul- 
titude was  inflamed :  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates 
were  recalled,  and  put  on  trial  for  their  lives.     We 
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have   an   anecdote   from  Aristotle,   implyihg   thei    sect, 
conscious  integrity  of  Iphicrates,  and  the  notorious  ,^^.,J^ 
profligacy  of  his  exponent :    *  My  speech,'  said  the  Arktot. 
veteran  general,  whose  rhetorical  talents  are  noticed  c.  m 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  *  must  take  its  way  ^'ljs!'**' 
*  through  the  middle  of  the  actions  of  Chares.'  p-  8^- 
But  when  a  party-purpose  was  to  be  served,  calum- 
ny of  every  kind  was  vented  by  the  accusing  ora- 
tors, with  a  licentiousness  of  which  a  conception 
can  be  gathered  only  from  perusal  of  their  extant 
works.     Aristophon,  who  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion, averred  that  the  accused  generals  had  taken 
bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians.     We  find  it  Dmarch. 
asserted  by  a  later  orator,  that  Timotheus  confessed  D^moSh. 
having  received  money  from  the  Lesbians.      He 
would  however  hardly  confess  a  dishonorable  trans- 
action.   It  was  ordinarily  incumbent  i^n  Athenian 
commanders  to  find  supplies  for  the  force  under 
them,   by   taking    money    wherever  it  could   be 
obtained.     Such  courts  then  as  those  of  Athens 
could  not  always  enter  into  very  accurate  examina- 
tion, and  would  not  always  require  the  most  regu- 
lar proof.     Bold  assertion  would  suffice  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  suspicion  often,  even  where  party- 
views  did  not  warp,  would  suffice  to  decide  the 
vote.     Not  in  the  soverein  assembly  only,  but  in 
the  courts  of  justice  also,  freedom  of  speech  was 
always  liable  to  be  overborne  by  the  turbulence  of 
party.     Against  such  injustice  Iphicrates  is  said  to 
have  provided  himself  in  a  way,  which  the  licen- 
tiousness only  of  democracy  could  admit,  and  only  Poiy«n. 
the  profligacy  of  democracy  could  in  any  degree  ^^l]  ^' 
justify.     Some  daring  youths,  whether  of  low  or 
high  rank  is  not  said,  but  known  favorers  of  his 
cause,  attended  the  trial,  with  daggers  under  their 
cloaks,  which  they  managed  to  show,  so  far  as  to 
VOL.  VI.  24 
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CRAP,    intimidate  his  opponents.     We  have  seen  exactly 
^1^^^^  the  same  thing  practised  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ch.3i.tJt  Thirty,  and  may  very  possibly  have  been  repeated 
^istmy.     in  the  lawlessness  of  the  following  democratical 
sovereinty.     But  in  attending  to  such  stories,  even 
where  the  fact  may  be  perfectly  credible,  we  must 
guard  against  the  coloring  which  may  be  given, 
by  a  cotemporary,  through  party  interest  or  pre-' 
judice,  and  by  a  late  writer  (and  it  is  from  a  very 
late   writer  among  the  antients  that  the  story  in 
question  comes,)  through  utter  inexperience  of  the 
character  of  republican  times.     The  result  of  the 
trial  however  affords  some  presumption  in  favor 
Com.Ncp.  of  the   report.      Iphicrates  was  acquitted ;    while 
&'/imoUi.  Timotheus,  than  whose  reputation  hardly  a  purer 
deienii    ^^  bccTi  transmitted  from  antiquity,  and  who,  if 
p.  247.       the  averration  of  iEschines  to  the  Athenian  people 
was  not  exaggerated,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
services,  added  to  the  republic's  empire  seventy- 
five  cities,  of  consequence  enough  to  be  represented 
by  their  several  deputies  in  the  assembly  of  the 
allies,  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  pounds    sterling.     This  operating  as  a 
decree  of  banishment  for  life,  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  an  honorable  old  age  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea^^ 

17  Diodorus  speaks  of  Timotheas  and  Iphicrates,  without 
discrimination,  as  condemned  to  paj  many  talents ;  not  speci- 
fying tlie  sum,  nor  mentioning*  any  consequence.  But  the 
acquittal  of  Ipliicrates,  positively  asserted  by  Nepos,  receives 
confirmation  from  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Aristo- 
crates,  so  far  at  least  as  to  show  that  he  was  not  driven  into 
banishment ;  and  the  biographer^s  account  is  farther  supported 
by  the  cotemporary  orator,  Dioarchus,  who  mentions  the 
amount  of  the  fine  on  Timotheus.  Dinarch.  or.  adv.  Demosth. 
p.  11.  t.  4.  or.  Gr.  ed.  Reiske. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Deficient  Supply  to  the  •Armament  under  C^re**     Irregular  Measure 
of  the  Armameni*    Peace  %oith  the  Cof^ederatu* 

The  political  victory  of  Chares  was,  for  the  mo-    sect. 
ment,  decisive :  he  remained   sole  commander  of  ^^»v^ 
the  irreat  armament  on  the  Asiatic  station.    But  B-C.366. 

Ol 106  1 

that  great  armament,  of  which  the  landforce  was 
wholly  mercenary,  wanted  great  funds  for  its  sup- 
port ;  and  his  friends  at  home  either  dared  not  ask 
the  people  for  supplies,  or  could  not  obtain  them. 
He  was  therefore  to  find  them,  in  the  way  to  which 
we  have  seen  the  most  renowned  commanders  be- 
fore hira  driven,  often  to  the  great  interruption  of 
the  public  service,  by  exactions  from  any  states 
weak  enough  to  be  reddily  compelled  to  pay  them, 
or,  like  Athenodorus  lately,  he  must  dismiss  his 
forces.  But  those  allies  who  had  principally  sup- 
plied former  commanders,  were  now  the  enemy,  to 
contend  with  whom  the  supplies  were  wanted  ;  and 
to  dismiss  his  forces  would  have  been  to  ruin  at 
once  the  public  service,  the  power  of  his  party,  and 
his  own  greatness. 

An  extraordinary  resource  happened  to  occur. 
The  satrap  of  Bithynia,  Artabazus,  whose  rebellion 
against  the  king  of  Persia  Charidemus  had  assist- 
ed, was  now  again  threatened  with  overbearing  Oiod.]. 
numbers,,  marching  from  the  interior  provinces.  ^®'^*^^ 
Report  made  them  seven  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men.  Hopeless  of  resistance  with  any  barbarian 
force  he  could  collect,  Artabazus  saw  his  only 
safety  in  Grecian  troops,  could  he  obtain  them 
timely  in  sufficient  number.  Need  thus  pressing, 
probably  his  offers  were   high.     The  temptation 
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xxxvi    **^^®^  ^^^  Chares,  who,  with  the  whole  armament 
s^^^sr^  placed  under  his  command  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rebellious  allies  of  the  Athenian  people,   went  to 
Bithynia  to  assist  Artabazus.     Demosthenes,  who 
became  afterward  the  leading  orator  of  the  party  of 
which  Chares  was  the  principal  military  character, 
bound  to  apologize  for  his  friend,  has  been  reduced 
to  plead  his  deficient  authority  over  those  he  was 
appointed  to  coihmand,  and  even  to  hazard  imputa- 
Demoith.  tion  against  the  Athenian  people.     In  the  failure  of 
p.  46. '     remittances  from  home,  he  says,  it  was  impossible 
to  retain  the  unpaid  and   starving   troops ;   they 
would  go  into  the  satrap's  service,  and  Chares  did 
not  lead,  but  was  lead  by  them.     The   historian 
Diodorus,  following    probably   some  elder  writer, 
calls  it  a  very  irregular  measure^®.     Chares  however 
did  not  disappoint  the  satrap's  hope,  or  his  own. 
Diod.        The  royal  army  was  defeated ;  and  the  amount  of 
Theopom.  ^^ward  for  the   important  service  inabled  him  to 
ap.  Athen.  conciliate  so  many  orators,  and  so  to  gratify  the 
'^'     '  Athenian  people  with  sacrificial  suppers,    that  he 
obtained,  not  pardon,  but  approbation  and  applause. 
In  this  extraordinary  state  for  a  government  to 
exist  in,  alarm  arose  for  all  Greece,  but  especially 
for  Athens.     Report  came  that  great  naval  prepara- 
tion was  making  by  the  Persian  government  in  the 
harbors  of  Phenicia.      The  purpose  was  not  de- 
clared, but  it  was  said  that  the  great  king,  incensed 
at  the  support  given  to  rebellion  in  his  dominion 
by   Charidemus,  but  more  especially  afterward  by 
Chares,  would   send  his  Phenician  fleet,  of  three 
hundred  ships  of  war,  to  assist  the  revolted  allies 
of  Athens  against  their  oppressors,  and  revenge  the 
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Pe»ian  nsam  for  the  defeats  (onnctiy  aufered  from    sect. 
the  Athenian  arms.  s^J^l^  - 

Under  this  disadvantageous  impression  negocia-  }^^'  <*• 
tion  was  opened  with  Ae  hostile  confederates,  who  pf  i86. 
seem  to  have  made  no  difficulty  of  entering  into 
treaty.     Ministers  from  their  several  states  came  to  p.  ns. 
Athens,  and  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  au- 
thorized negotiation  with  them.    All  the   better 
men  of  the  republic,  and  men  of  property  in  gene- 
ral, desired  to  use  opportunity,  thus  far  opened,  for 
making  peace  with  all  powers,  with  whom  the  re- 
public was  at  war,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  war  and  troubles.    But  Chares,  and  the 
QFa&>rs  his  associates,  had  acquired  such  command 
over  the  Many,  that  none  in  opposition. to  them 
could  speak  in  the  general  assembly.  Disapproving  p.i68;i72. 
voices,  and  the  tumult  of  oierbearing  numbers,  ^  ^''^^ 
prevented  their  being  heard.     Denied,,  by  this  vio- 
lence, their  right  of  addressing  the  soverein  assem- 
bly in  the  way  which  the  constitution  prescribed, 
the  peaceful  recurred  to  the  resource,  with  us  so 
familiar,  of  circulating  their  opinions  and  arguments 
among  the  public  by  pam6ets.     In  earlier  times,  as  Cb.  4.  >.3. 
we  have  formerly  seen,  when  writing  and  reading  ch.iLs.i! 
were  less  familiar,  poetry  wa^  commonly  used  for  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
such  purposes.     Now  the  form  of  an  oration,  such  of  iia 
as  might  be  spoken  from  the  bema,  was  preferred ;     "***'^' 
and  Isocrates  in  this  crisis  published  his  oration  in- 
titled  *'  On  Peace ;'  for  its  matter  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  ingenious- 
ly composed,   and   most  exquisitely  wrought  and 
finished,   of   any  remaining  from   him^^.     In  this 

*•  The  oration  on  peace  has  been  a  favorite  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  has  chosen  it  for  exemplification  of  the 
author's  powers  and  best  manner  in  political  discourse,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  artificially  adorned  compositions  of  his 
earlier  age. 
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publication,  managing  argument  witli  much  art  and 
delicacy,  and  introducing  public  facts  to  support  it, 
he  proceeds  by  degrees  to  strong  imputation  i^nst 
those,  whom  he  describes  only  as  having  possession 
of  the  public  ear,  and  the  direction  of  the  affiurs  of 
the  commonwealth.     Bad  men  he  calls  all ;  nottxi- 
ous  drunkenness  he  mentions  of  some,  and  pecula- 
tion he    repeatedly    imputes  to    them   generally. 
Ruin,'  he  says,  *  must  come  upon  the  common- 
wealth,  if  counsellors    and    measures    are    not 
changed.    The  decree  just  made  concerning  peace 
will  avail  nothing,  unless  a  general  reformation 
follow.     Peace   should  be  made,  not  with  the 
Chians,  Rhodians,  Coans  and  Byzantines  only, 
but  with  all  mankind ;  and  not  upon  the  terms 
now  offered  for  your  consideration,  but  upon  the 
liberal  principle  formerly  established  by  the  king 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,'  (the  convention  com- 
monly called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,)  *  requiring 
that  all  Grecian  states  should  be  independent,  and 
garrisons  of  the  troops  of  other  states  allowed  no- 
where.    Not  justice  only,  but  the  republic's  in- 
terest requires  it.     Were  we  just  to  others,  we 
should  neither  have  war  with  Kersobleptes  for 
the  Chersonese,  nor  with  Philip  for  Amphipolis ; 
but  when  they  see  us  never  contented  with  what 
we  possess,  but  continually  grasping  at  what  does 
not  belong  to  us,  they  are  reasonably  fearful  of  us 
for  neighbors.    Opportunity  is  abundantly  open  for 
increasing  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  republic 
in  better  ways.    Colonies  might  in  many  parts 
be    established,    as    many   have    been,    without 
injury  to   any;   and  this   would    more   become 
those  ambitious  of  being  esteemed,  the  first  peo* 
pie   of  Greece,   than,  what  is  now  the  favorite 
pur|)ose,  to  be  eminent  by  making  continual  war 
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*  with  hired  tnx^s.    Far  from  such  extravagance,    sgct. 

*  it  should  be  our  care  not  only  to  make  peace,  but  ^^JH^^ 

*  to  maintain  it.    But  this  will  never  be  till  we  are  }^''  d« 

Face. 

'  persuaded  that  quiet  is  more  profitable  than  dis-  p.  i86. 
^  turbance,  justice  than  injustice,  the  care  of  our 
^  own,  than  grasping  at  what  belongs  to  others.   Of 
^  these  things,  nevertheless,   none  of  your  orators 

*  has  ever  dared  to  speak  to  you,  while,  on  the  con- 

^  trary,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  contend  that,  tho  p*  i9o. 
injustice  may  be   shameful,  yet  it  is  profitable,  ^ 

^  and  even  necessary ;  that  uprightness,  honorable 
^  indeed,  is  however  a  starving  virtue,  beneficial 

*  to  others  rather  than  to  its  owner.    It  were  easy 

*  to  show  such  ailments  as  false  as  they  are  dis- 

*  graceful*^ 

^  *•  The  popular  passion  now  is  to  command  all  p*  i^^* 
'  the  world,  and  yet  avoid  arms ;  committing .  the 

*  honor  and  safety  of  the  republic  to  vagabonds, 
^  deserters,  runaways  for  all  crimes,  reddy  always 
^  to  leave  our  service  for  better  pay  in  any  other. 

*  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  indulge  such  miscreants 
'  as  if  they  were  our  children.     If  complaint  comes 

*  to  us  against  them  of  rapine,  violence,  every  kind 
^  of  disorder,  not  only  we  do  not  resent  their  mis- 

*  conduct,  but  rather  seem  amused  with  it ;  and  while  iioe.  de 

*  in  want,  many  among  us,  ourselves  of  daily  neces-  p.  soo. 

*  saries,  we  oppress  our  allies  with  exacdon  of  tri^ 
'  bute  to  pay  these  common  enemies  of  mankind. 

*  Those  of  our  forefathers  wno  made  themselves 
■  most  obnoxious  by  their  ambition,   went  to  war 

*  however  with  a  treasury  able  to  support  it,  and 
^  they  carried  arms  themselves ;  but  you,  poor  as 

*  you  are,  and  numerous  as  you  are,  will,  like  the 

^  We  shall  however  in  the  seqael  find  Demosthenes  avow- 
ing theie  maxims. 
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CHAT.    ^  gnat  king^  have  your  hired  armies.    They,  when 
xxxvi.    «  ^^y    jjg^^  ^^^  j^  £g^^^   employed  foreiners  and 

^  shves  to  pull  the  oar,  and  themselves  took  shield 
^  and  spear  ;  but  now  those  who  aspire  to  be  lords 

*  of  Greece  go  ashore,  in  forein    parts,    in   the 

*  garb   of   galley-rowers^,   while  the  vagabonds, 
^  whom  I  have  described,  bear  the  honors  of  die 

*  panoply.' 

iiocr.  de  The  orator  adverts  afterward  to  the  pains  taken 
s^^^.  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  d^»re  of  peace 
marked  a  disposition  to  oligarchy,  while  the  pro- 
moters of  war  were  all  sure  friends  of  democracy  ; 
to  the  unsteddineas  of  administration  and  frequency 
of  contradictory  measures  ;  to  the  carelessness  and 
profusion  with  which  the  rights  of  the  city  were 
given  to  strangers  ;  to  the  neglect  of  the  important 
law,  making  it  death  to  give  money  for  votes  to 
obtain  oflices,  so  that  the  most  important  situation  in 
the  commonwealth,  that  of  general,  on  which  rested 
not  only  the  supreme  military  command,  but  the 
principal  direcdon  of  executive  government,  was 
obtained  by  the  most  notorious  bribery  ;  to  the 
departure  from  antient  practice  in  electing,  to*  the 
same  exalted  office,  men  incapable  of  speaking 
fispm  the  bema,  and  dependent  upon  professed 
orators  to  communicate  with  the  soverein  assembly 
for  them.  '  It  may  be  asked,'  he  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, **  How,  with  all  this  mismanagement,  do 
^  we  exist  ?  How  is  it  that  we  are  inferior  to  no 
**  Grecian  state  in  power  ?"  ^  I  answer,  because  our 
'adversaries  are  no  wiser  than  ourselves.     They 

*^ 'T^'iip^tfwv  l^ovrsf — renwm  in  manibus  habentes.  Auger. 
This  seems  the  bold  guess  of  a  Parisian,  the  idea  gained  from 
the  wherries  on  the.  Seine.  Had  Auger  ever  been  at  Mar- 
seille, such  a  notion  would  surely  have  been  corrected.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  C«^p^iov  has  been 
noticed  in  a  former  note. 
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'  mik^  allies  for  us  by  their  tyranny,  as  we  for    sect. 

*  them  by  ours  ;  and  so  we  arc  balanced.'  v,^>^i^ 

The  most  difficult  subject,  yet  that  on  which  he 
laid  principal  stress,  was  the  tyrannical  empire 
which  the  Athenians  asserted  over  the  ^gean  ; 
requiring,  from  every  iland  and  every  shore,  tribute 
for  permission  to  sail  on  the  business  of  com- 
merce, without  interruption  from  tlie  Athenian 
fleets,  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  such  inter- 
ruption.  This  he  insisted  ought  wholly  to  be 
given  up  ;  not  only  as  the  injustice  was  glaring, 
but  as  the  object  M'as  neither  attainable,  nor  desira- 
ble ;  and  this  he  proceeded  to  show  by  arguments, 
supported,  by  reference  to  all  past  experience,  both 
of  their  own  and  of  the  Lacedsemonian  govern- 
ment. 

Drawing  toward  his  conclusion,  he  spoke  more 
at  large  of  those  actually  holding  popular  favor, 
and  directing  the  republic's  a&irs.  ^  Pericles,'  he 
said,  /  took  the  administration  when  the  constitu-  isocr.  de 

Pftce 

*  tion  was  alreddy  injured  considerably,    yet  hep.a64. 

*  used  his  power  in  no  degree  for  his  private 
^  profit ;    but,  on  the  contrary,   leaving  his  own 

*  estate,  at  his  death,  less  than  he  received  it  from 
'  *  his   father,  he  carried  into  the  public  treasury 

*  eight  thousand  talents  (toward  two  millions  ster- 
^  ling)  exclusively  of  the  dedications  and  sacred 
^  money.     But  these  men  so  differ  from  him,  that 

*  while  they  dare  tell  you  their  care  of  the  public 
'  interest   is   such  as  to  prevent  all  attention   to 

*  their  own,  we  see  those  neglected  affairs  of  their . 

*  own  so  improving  as  formerly  they   would  not 

*  have  ventured  to  pray  the  gods  for  :  while  we, 

*  for  whom  they  profess  so  much  care,  are  faring  p.262.254. 

*  worse   than  the   people   of   many    states    under 

*  oligarchal  government.     None  live  in  any   ease, 

vou  VI.  25 
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but  the  whole  city  abounds  with  complaiat : 
some  being  obliged  to  declare  publicly  their 
poverty  and  wants  ;  some  lamenting  them  among 
their  friends ;  all,  who  have  anything,  feeling  the 
pressure  of  troublesome  duties,  expensive  offices, 
requisitions  for  contribution  to  the  treasury,  or 
demands  for  change  <^  property ;  altogether 
bringing  so  many  evils,  that  those  of  some  estate 
live  more  uncomfortably  than  those  in  absolute 
poverty. 

^  I  wonder  then  you  cannot  see  that  there  is  no 
race  of  men  more  evilminded  toward  the  people 
than  ill-principled  orators  and  demagogues.  It 
is  for  their  interest  that,  in  addition  to  other 
evils,  you  should  be  scanty  even  of  daily  neces- 
saries. For  they  observe  that  those  who  are  able 
to  live  upon  their  own,  are  attached  to  the  re- 
public, and  look  to  better  men  for  advice  on  its 
concerns  ;  but  those  who  depend  for  their  liveli* 
hood  upon  the  pay  of  juries,  and  general  as- 
semblies, and  emoluments  in  whatever  way 
thence  arising,  are  compelled  by  want  to  look  up 
to  them,  and  are  always  reddy  to  thank  them  for 
the  accusations,  prosecutions,  sycophancies  of 
every  kind,  %vhich  they  put  forward.  They  would 
therefore  gladly  see  all  the  citizens  in  that  penu- 
ry, through  which  themselves  are  powerful. 
And  of  this  you  have  the  most  evident  demon- 
stration ;  for  you  see  all  their  measures  directed, 
not  to  provide  an  independent  livelihood  for  the 
needy,  but  to  bring  all,  who  possess  anything,  to 
one  level  of  want.' 

He  finishes  then  with  summing  up  his  advice 
for  mending  the  evil  state  of  things  ;  reducing  it 
to  two  points  :  *  First,'  he  says,  *  with  regard  to 
'  government  at  home,  we  must  take  such  men,  for 
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*  advisers    on  pubHc  affairs,  as  we  should  desire    sect. 

*  for  our  private  concerns  ;    we    must    cease    to  ^^^!^ 

*  reckon  sycophants  friends   of  the  people,    and 

*  men  of  worth  friends  of  oligarchy.     Then,  for 

*  forein  interests,  we  must  treat  allies  as  friends, 

*  and  not,  while  we  give  them  independency  in 
'  .words,  permit  our  generals,  in  fact,-  to  use  them 

*  as  they  please  ;  knowing  now  from  experience, 
'  that  tho  we  are  stronger    than    any  one  state 

*  among    them,  we  are   weaker  than  all  united. 

*  We  should  show  our  equal  aversion  to  all  tyran- 

*  nical    power :  we  should  imitate    and    emulate 

*  the  fegal  authority  of  Lacedsemon ;  where  the 

*  kings  are  more  restrained  from  committing  in- 
*jury  than  any  private  persons,  yet  so  honored, 
'  that  those  who,  in  battle,  show  any  unreddiness, 

*  in  their  defence,  to  lose  their  lives,  are  subjected 

*  to  greater  ignominy  than  those  who  quit  their 
^  ranks  ana  abandon  their  shields.  Such  is  the 
'  supremacy    that  it  should    be  our  ambition  to 

*  obtain    among  the   Greeks  :  and    it    might    be 

*  ours,  would  we  show  that  our  power  is  directed, 

*  not  to  their  subjection,   but  to  their  preserva- 

*  tion,' 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  party  of  Chares  by  an 
adversary,  but  by  a  most  respectable  adversary  ; 
checked  also  by  the  irritable  jealousy  of  the 
soverein  people  whom  he  was  addressing  ;  and  it 
is  contradicted  by  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary 
supported  by  everything,  remaining  from  anti- 
quity, tho  for  most  remains  from  those  partial  to 
the  opposite,  as  more  the  democratical  cause. 
There  is  appearance  that  this  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  Athenian  people  had  considerable  effect, 
but  it  was  very  fer  from  having  complete  success. 
The  p&rty  of  Chares,  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
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CHAP,  pelled  to  treat,  as  the  other  party  desired,  with  all 
XXXVI.  those  with  whom  the  commonwealth  was  at  war, 
and  thus  abandon  their  system,  hastened  to  mak6 
peace  with  the  confederates.  Arrangement  clearly 
would  have  been  reddier,  friendly  connection  and 
confederacy  might  more  easily  have  been  re- 
stored, could  these  have  had  the  direction,  cm  the 
part  of  Athens,  who  had  always  shown  themselves 
adverse  to  the  tyrannical  system  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  war.  With  those  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples publicly  avowed  by  the  orators  of  the.party 
of  Chares,  the  allies  would  of  course  treat  ^ith 
diffidence,  and  not  reddily  ingage  in  any  nhw 
alliance. 

AcccMxiingly  the  terms  were,  for  Athens,  very 
disadvantageous  and  even  degrading.  Every  ob- 
ject, for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  was 
abandoned.  The  claim  of  the  Athenian  people, 
equally  to  military  command  over  the  forces,  and 
to  political  authority  over  the  states,  of  Rhodes, 
Cos,  Chios  and  Byzantium,  was  given  up  forever. 
Ships  were  no  more  to  be  required  from  them 
to  swell  tlie  Athenian  fleets,  nor  pecuniary  compo- 
sitions instead.  The  Athe^nian  tribute-gathering 
squadrons  were  no  more  to  visit  their  ports,  nor 
were  their  subjects  any  longer  to  be  liable  to  the 
intolerable  inconvenience  of  being  summoned  to 
the  courts  of  Athens  by  others,  or  necessitated  to 
go  thither  to  solicit  justice  for  themselves.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that,  in  return  for  so  complete  a 
renuntiation  of  long  exercised  sovereinty,  together 
with,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  revenue 
which  so  contributed  to  the  power  of  the  imperial 
republic,  anything  was  conceded  by  the  allies. 
D«»o«'  Demosthenes,  afterward  apologizing  for  the  con- 
^'^        '  duct  of  bis  friends  on  thb  occasion,  admfts  that 
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the  terms  of  the  treaty  werie  not  what  the  republic  sect. 
might  have  expected  ;  but,  he  says,  the  blame  was  ^'- 
due  to  those  who.  terrified  the  people  into  accep- 
tance of  them,  by  spreding  the  alarm,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  unfounded,  of  war  threatened 
fit>m  Pevsia*  The  success,  however,  of  the  party 
of  Chares  in  their  principal  purposes  was  com- 
plete. Not  only  they  obviated  treaty  for  peace  .with 
Macedonia,  with  Thrace,  with  Thebes,  with 
any  except  the  revolted  allies,  but  they  so  held 
their  influence  that  they  could  soon  ingage  the  re- 
public to  pursue  the  purpose,  to  which  Isocrates 
so  energetically  objected,  of  conquest  with  mer- 
cenarv  armies.  But  circumstances  meanwhile  oc- 
curred,  deeply  involving  the  interest  of  all  Greece, 
to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  attention, 
before  we  can  proceed  with  the  particular  history 
of  Athens. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Affiurs  of  Greece  during  the  first  Period  of  the 
Contest  for  Possession  of  the  Temple  and 
Treasury  of  Uelphi,  called  the  Phocion  or 
the  Sacred  War. 


SECTION  I. 

Peneeering  Ambition  of  the  Itading  Oreeian  RepubHci,  Cimanttianeet 
of  the  Council  of  Amphictycm,  Summary  History  of  Phodi. 
Antient  Sacred  Wan.  Regulation  of  the  Council  qf  Amphictyons 
by  Solon  :  Treasure  deposited  by  Crmsus  King  of  Lydia.  Subjection 
of  Delphi  to  Laeedamon^  and  Depression  of  the  Amphiciyonic 
Authority. 

CHAP.  fV  hile  the  Athenians  were  prosecuting  schemes 
s^i^!^  of  ambition  and  avarice,  wherever,  among  the 
Grecian  republics  and  beyond  them,  their  naval 
strength  might  avail,  neither  the  Thebans  nor  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  abandoned  their  pretensions 
to  an  imperial  authority  over  the  landforce,  and  a 
supremacy  in  the  general  councils,  of  all  the  states 
of  the  nation.  Much  as  a  superintending  power, 
under  just  regulation,  was  wanted,  and  beneficial, 
even  with  very  defective  regulation,  as  it  had  some- 
times been,  yet  the  continued  contest  for  it  teemed 
with  evil  for  almost  every  state,  and  could  hardly 
fail,  in  the  end,  to  ruin  the  independency  of  all. 
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Hence,  in  tfie  next  year  after*  that  in  which  the'   sbct. 
Athenians  made  peace  with  their  revolted  allies,  ^^p^;^^^ 
a  new  war,  originating  with  a  people  hitherto  of  B.C.357. 
little   name,    quickly  involved   all   the   European  O^-l^^-^- 
continental    republics,     and  led   to  consequences 
most  momentous,  not  for  Greece  only,  but  for  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Among    circumstances  of  very   early   Grecian  Ch.3.8.3. 
history,  the  council  of  Amphictyons  has  formerly  Hi,toJy. 
occurred  for  notice  ;    but,  from  the  sacred  war  in 
which  the  great  Athenian  legislator  Solon  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  god,  as  it  was  called,  to  Ch-s.u. 
the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived,  scarcely  any  Hut. 
mention  of  it  is  found  among  antient  writers.     Oc- 
currences now  brought  it  forward  to  a  new  or  re- 
vived importance  ;  whence  a  view  of  its  history, 
such  as  among  the  very  deficient  memorials  remain- 
ing may  be  obtained,  will  be  necessar)''  for  elucida- 
tion of  the  general  history  of  the  nation. 

The  principal  information  extant  on  the  subject 
is  contained  in  an  oration  of  iEschines,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  council,  as  representative  of  Athens, 
at  the  time  of  its  revived  eminence.  The  very 
detail,  however,  which  the  orator  thought  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  the  assembled  Athenian  people 
concerning  it,  is  among  indications  of  the  obscurity 
and  disregard  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Its  history, 
and  even  its  constitution,  tho  the  Athenian  people 
had  always  the  right  of  representation  in  it,  were 
at  that  time,  in  Athens,  it  appears,  little  generally 
known.  The  orator  informs  the  assembly  that 
the  Amphictyonic  people,  whose  cities  participated 
in  the  right  of  representation  in  the  council,  were 
twelve  nations  or  races.  Of  the  twelve  names, 
however,  which  he  certainly  proposed  to  give,  one 
has  been  lost  from  the  extant  copies  of  his  works. - 
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CHAP.    The  eleven  mentioned  are,  Thessalians,  Boeotians, 
^^^^^]J2Ii  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhasbians,  Magnetes,  Locri- 
ans,  (Etaeans,  Phthiots,  Malians,  Phocians.    But 
two  other  different  lists  are   extant :    one,   from 
Pausanias,  has  twelve  names  ;   but  among  them 
two,  Dolopiansand  iSn^ans,  are  not  mentioned  by 
iEschines  :   in  the  other,  from  Harpocration,  are 
only  ten  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  Achaian,  is  found 
in  neither  of  the  others.     The  list  of  i£schines 
will  carry  most  authority  for  things  as  they  stood 
in  his  age.    But  it  seems  probable  that  instances 
of  depriving  an  Amphictyonic  people  of  its  Am* 
phictyonic  rights,  and  giving  them  jo  others,  not 
before  admitted  into  the  Amphictyonic  association, 
occurred  in  different  ages,  and  warranted  the  ex- 
ample which  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.     Possibly 
also,  in  the  different  catalogues,  the  same  people 
may  be  designated  under  different  names,  or  two 
races  may  be  included  under  one  name.      Very 
ch.3.  s.     antiently,  we  are  assured,  the   Ionian  name  was 
Uiitory.     Very  widely  applied,  if  not  even  as  generally  as 
afterward  the  Hellenic ;  and  in  Homer's  time  the 
Achaian  had  very  extensive  prevalence.     But  far 
more  important  than  any  difference  in  these  cata- 
logues, is  their  agreement  in  one  remarkable  point, 
the  prevalence  of  Thessalian  interest,  indicated  in 
all  of  them.     Every  name,  in  each  catalogue,  the 
Locrian  and  Phocian.  only  excepted,  is  of  people 
seated,  or  deriving  their  origin  from  those  seated, 
on  the  Thessalian  side  of  Thermopylae.     For  the 
lonjans,  Dorians,  and  Boeotians,  tho  the  celebrity 
of  those  names  was  acquired  in  settlements  to  the 
Ch.  6.  i.    southward,  were,  according  to  the  geographer,  all 
Hiitorj!*    emigrants  from  Thessaly  ;  and  the  Achaian  name 
always    remained  among  the   Thessalian  people. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  the  right 
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to  a  seat  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  has  been  sect. 
originally  accommodated  to  the  extent  only  of  that  ^^i^,-^^ 
territory  over  which,  according  to  tradition,  thus 
not  lightly  confirmed,  the  sons  of  Deucalion,  king 
of  Thessaly,  reigned  ;  and  that  this  distribution^ 
whether  always  subsisting  or  at  whatever  time 
restored,  was  standing,  litde  if  at  all  altered,  in  the 
time  of  .£schines. 

We  inquire  in  vain  what  were  the  regulations 
made  by  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  on  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  constitution  of  the  assembly 
at  one  time  rested.  But  a  king  of  Argos,  interfer-  stnib.i.9. 
ing  with  power  enough  to  make  essential  regula-  ***  ^^' 
tions,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  provide,  that, 
during  his  time  at  least,  or  during  the  permanence 
of  his  power  there,  more  of  a  balance  against 
Thessaly  should  rest  in  the  southern,  and  especially 
the  Peloponnesian  states.  From  Homer,  as  former- 
ly observed,  we  have  no  notice  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons  :  whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  power  of 
the  council  sunk,  at  least  in  southern  Greece,  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  princes  of  the  Perseid  line  ; 
and  that  under  Pelops  and  his  posterity  it  was  insig- 
nificant, or  limited,  as  in  its  original  constitution, 
to  the  affairs  of  the  northern  states,  formerly 
members  of  the  Thessalian  kingdom.  The  Do- 
rians, however,  who,  under  the  Heracleids,  expell- 
ed the  Pelopid  princes,  carried  with  them,  into 
their  new  settlements,  the  claim  to  be  an  Amphic- 
tyonic  people.  But  the  wars,  quickly  insuing  among 
themselves,  and  rarely  intermitted,  left  them  littie  - 
leisure  or  means  for  interfering  with  much  effect,  in  an 
assembly  of  states  on  the  border  of  Thessaly  ;  while 
the  northern  people,  holding  the  principal  sway  in 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  might  equally  be  im- 
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CHAP,     potent,  or  careless,  to  interfere  in  quarrels,  which 
,^^-v^  little  disturbed  any  beyond  the  bounds  of  Pelopon-' 
nesus.     Thus,  tho  all  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians 
always   maintsuned    their  claim  to  Amphictyonic 
rights,  yet  the  patronage  of  the  assembly  would 
Ch.3.i.     revert  to  the  Thessalians  ;  while  Iphitus  king  of 
HiJt.  "    Elis,  to  supply  its  deficient  means  or  deficient  dis- 
position to  answer  the  purposes   of  i  ts  institution 
within   the   peninsula,   established   the   Olympian 
meeting  there. 
Herod.1.8.      It   appears  indeed  enough,   in   the   scanty  do- 
Xcnoph.'    cuments  of   Thessalian   history,  scattered  among 
L^c!**^"'  2ii^tient    writers,    that  the    Amphictyonic    council 
^8ch.  de  was  far  from  equal  to  its  ofiice  :  even  in  the  imme- 
Pausan.     diate  neighborhood  of  its  session,  even  among  the 
1. 10.  c  1.  Thessalians  themselves,  it  could  not  prevent  wars, 
it  could  not  humanize  the  virulent  and  destructive 
spirit  of  Grecian  hostility.     Nevertheless  it  will 
not  follow  that,  because  many  and  great  evils  escap- 
ed or  overbore  its  preventing  power,  it  therefore 
prevented  none.     Benefits  to  mankind,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe,  far  less  than  troubles,  ingage 
the  notice  of  recorders  of  events.     What  benefits, 
unnoticed  by  historians,   may  have  resulted  from 
the    Amphictyonic    institution,  may  perhaps  best 
be  conjectured  from  a  view  of  the  evils  of  which 
report  has  reached   us,   when   no  superintending 
"  power  has  interfered  with  the  animosities,  arising 

among  the  unnumbered  little  self-governed  states 
of  Greece. 

In  the  more  powerful  and  eminent  republics, 
even  those  called  imperial,  through  deficient  ad- 
ministration of  law,  frequent  sedition,  danger 
almost  unceasing  from  forein  enemies,  we  have 
seen  the  safety  and  quiet  of  private  life  was  always 
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highly  precarious ;  and  yet,  wherever  we  catch  sect. 
any  light  on  the  smaller  and  obscurer  states,  we  s^-v-^/ 
discover  only  greater  uncertainty,  and  generally  an 
uneasier  lot.  The  province  of  Phocis,  bordering 
Bceotia  on  the  west,  was  a  mountainous  country, 
comprizing  the  southern  part  of  the  lofty  and 
craggy  range  of  Parnassus,  with  its  rugged  appen- 
dages ;  Itself  a  branch  from  the  vast  mass  of  moun- 
tains, CEta,  Othrys,  and  various  pther  names,  on 
the  confines  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  One  small  • 
plain,  called  sometimes  Crisssean,  sometimes  Cir- 
rhasan,  bordering  on  the  bay,  was  of  renowned 
fertility,  but  of  extent  scarcely  six  miles  square. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  country,  cultivation  and 
population  were  confined  to  narrow  dales,  with 
each  its  torrent  stream,  and  each  its  town  ;  so 
inclosed  by  mountain-crags,  that  the  torrent's  course 
alone  afibrded  means  for  a  practicable  road.  The 
people,  divided  thus  into  portions  by  natural  bar- 
riers, all  acknowleged  a  political  connection,  re-  strab.i.  9. 
vered  for  its  antiquity,  and  valued  for  its  obvious  i.  lo. 
advan^ges  ;  every  town  sending  its  deputies  to  a 
general  council,  which,  as  a  common  arbiter,  might 
compose  injurious  disputes,  and,  in  common  danger, 
might  provide  means  of  common  defence.  The 
municipal  government  of  every  town,  nevertheless, 
ruled  its  valley  with  soverein  authority  ;  and  not 
unfrequently,  in  spite  of  the  superintending  coun- 
cil, made  war  on  its  neighbor.  This  inconvenient 
sovereinty  intitled  each  town  to  the  appellation  of 
poLis,  which  we  render  commonly  city  ;  and  so, 
in  this  small  and  little  populous  province,   were  Pausan.i. 

.  ^     ^  •^.  10.  c.  3. 

twenty-two  cities. 

Among  these,  the  early  and  lasting  importance 
of  Delphi^  arising  from  its  oracle,  has  occurred 
for  frequent  mention.     The  population  assembled 
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CHAP,  there,  and  the  great  concourse  of  occasional  visi* 
xxxviL  tants,  occasioning  demands  which  the  nigged 
Delphian  territory  could  not  supply,  gave  new 
value  to  the  rich  Crisssean  plain  at  hand.  Two 
^8* 419*  ^^^^  seaports,  on  the  verge  of  that  plain,  Crissa 
*  and  Cirrha,  florished,  not  only  by  the  produce  oi 
their  lands,  but  still  more  by  the  maritime  com- 
merce to  which  Delphi  gave  occasion.  This 
commerce  the  circumstances  of  the  adjoining 
shores  inabled  them  to  command.  For  the  bot- 
tom df  the  bay,  where  stood  those  towns,  alone 
afforded  convenient  landing  ;  the  sides  were  abrupt 
and  rocky,  and  the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulph,  far  eastward  and  westward,  denied 
a  \yoTt  for  those  arriving  by  sea,  and  a  road  for 
passing  by  land;  so  that,  not  only  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Delphi,  but  the  approach  of  strangers, 
numerous  from  Peloponnesus,  depended  upon  the 
people  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha. 

These  advantages,  after  a  season  of  prosperity, 
produced  the  ruin  of  both  towns.  Widi  increas- 
ing wealth  the  spirit  of  rivalship  between  them 
became  violent ;  and  due  restraint  from  the  defec- 
tive political  system  of  Phocis  failing,  vrar  followed, 
.  as  between  independent  states.  Crissa  used  vic- 
tory with  the  intemperance  which  we  have  seen 
common  among  the  Grecian  republics,,  and  Cirrha 
was  utterly  destroyed. 

The  rivalship  of  these  towns  had  been  a  com* 
mon  benefit  to  the  Greek  nation,  interested  in  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.  As  soon  as  it  was  removed  by 
the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  the  Crissseans  proceeded 
to  use  their  advantages,  with  no  more  moderation 
toward  all  others  than  toward  their  vanquished 
eneniy.  The  exorbitance  of  their  exactions,  both 
upon  the  commercial  and  the  personal  intercourse 
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with  the  sacred  city,  at  length  excited  extensive  in- 
dignation through  Greece.  Accusation  was  formally 
preferred  against  them  before  the  Amphictyons, 
then  holding  their  session  only  at  Thermopylae. 
The  council  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  sacred 
war,  a  kind  of  crusade,  against  Crissa,  exhorting 
all  Greece  to  arm,  in  the  cause,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  god.  The  Thessalians  took  the  leading 
part ;  and  their  general,  Eurylochus,  commanding 
the  sacred  army,  for  such  was  the  title  it  assumed, 
retaliated  upon  Crissa  the  destruction  of  Cirrlia. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  claims  of  the  antient 
Thessalian  kings,  whose  power,  according  to  all 
accounts  of  the  early  ages,  was  respected  widely 
over  Greece,  were  asserted  by  Eurylochus  as  his 
pretension  for  the  chief  command  of  the  sacred 
army  ;  and  that  he  used  the  authority,  acquired 
by  his  success,  for  committing  the  superintendency 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasury  to  the 
Amphictyons,  whence  their  vernal  session  was 
thereafter  held  at  Delphi.  Pretences,  that  might 
appear  plausible  for  a  conqueror,  were  not  want- 
ing ;  for  the  Thessalians  were  always  considered 
as  in  some  degree  the  fathers  of  the  Gireek  nation, 
and  the  Amphictyons  as  from  time  immemorial 
its  representatives.  Nor  can  the  restoration  of 
the  town  of  Cirrha,  which  we  find  was  restored, 
be  attributed  to  any  other  with  such  apparent 
probability  as  to  Eurylochus.  While  then  concord 
and  good  government  inabled  the  Thessalian  ad- 
ministration to  exert  the  united  strength  of  the 
coxmtry,  Phocis  would  be  in  a  great  degree  subject 
to  Thessaly.  But  Herodotus,  unconnected  as  hb 
accounts  are,^  shows  divisions  and  weakness  in  the 
Thessalian  political  system,  ample  to  account  for  its 
£edlure  to  maintain  its  superiority.    The  Cirrhaeans 
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CHAP,  therefore,  florlshtng  in  their  restored  city,  and  un- 
,^^^5^  restrained  in  the  unrivalled  injoyment  of  the 
same  advantages  which  had  given  prosperity  and 
insolence  to  Crissa,  forgot  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
and  equally  abused  those  advantages.  Arms 
being  at  length  taken  or  threatened,  under  authori- 
ty of  the  Amphictyons,  against  them,  they  carried 
7B8ch.de  their  impious  violence  so  far  as  to  attack  the 
temple  itself  of  Delphi. 

Of  the  numerous  states  interested  in  the  temple 
and  its  appendages,  none  at  this  time  commanded 
so  much  respect  as  Athens,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  its  great  •  legislator  Solon.  The  insuing 
interference  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  the 
success  of  Solon  in  the  command  of  the  sacred 
Ch.5.8.3.  army,  have  been  formerly  noticed.  Arrangement, 
Hist.  necessarily  to  follow,  would  of  course  be  much 
in  his  power ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  settled  the 
difficult'  business  so  as  to  give  extensive  satisfac- 
tion through  the  Greek  nation. 

Of  Solon's  legislation  for  the  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly, precise  information  has  been  transmitted 
only  in  regard  to  one  matter,  but  that  very  im- 
^>ch.  de  portant.     The  form  of  the  Amphictyonic  oiath,  as 
^^'^'     '  it  remained  in  the  time  of  -^schines,  and  as  it  has 
Ch-  3-    .  been  given  in  treating  of  the  origin  and  constitu- 
Hut.        tion  of  the  council,  was,  according  to  that  orator, 
settled  by  Solon.     What  has  been  altogether  Ae 
tenor  of  his  regulations,  may  perhaps  nevertheless 
be  gathered   from  circumstances.    The  Amphic- 
tyonic   council    being  in   so  large    a    proportion 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  states  of  Thes- 
saly,    a  Thessalian  legislator  would  be  likely  to 
propose  extension  of  its  political  authority,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  a  member  of  any  of  the  southern 
Grecian  states  would  rather  abridge.     Athens  and 
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Sparta  would  not  be  disposed  to  commit  their 
interests  to  the  votes  of  Perrhssbiaas,  Magnetes, 
(Etsans^    PhthiotSy   Malians,   and  other    obscure 
people,  with    names  hardly    known  in    Grecian 
history*     Solon  then,  respected  as  he  was  for  his 
legislative  wisdom,  and  powerful  at  the  head  of 
the   victorious  sacred  army,  could  little  hope  for 
such  influence  among  the  many  republics  of^divided 
Greece,  as  to.  procure  their  admission  of  a  new 
authority,  to  have  a  direct  control  over  all  the 
political  concerns  of  the  nation,  even  under  the 
best  and   mojst  equitable  constitution  that  cofdd 
be  devised.     Aware  of  his  deSciency,  he   seems 
to  have  legislated  for  the  general  good  of  Greece^ 
with  the  same  wisdom  and  the  same  temper  which 
are  attributed  to  him  in  his  legisladon  for  his  own 
commonwealth.     Avoiding  to  grasp  at  that  best 
which  could  not  be  attaii>ed,  he  earned  the  just 
gratitude  of  his  country,  by  doing  the  best  that 
its    circumstances    would  bear.      After  him,  the 
Amphictyonic   council  seems  no  longer  to  have 
claimed  that  direct  political  authority,  apparently 
intended    in    its  institution,   but  impossible,     as 
Greece  was  politically  constituted,  to  be  carried 
advantageously  into  effect.     He   gave  it  however 
great  power  and  importance,  of  a  less  invidious 
kind,  and  therefore,  as  circumstances  stood,  more 
really  useful.     By  securing  to  it,  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  Grecian   republics,  the  presidency 
of  the    temple  of  Delphi,  he  strengthened  that 
bond  of  union,  a  common  attachment  to  a  com- 
mon religion,  which  principally  held  the  Greeks, 
in  their  several  republics,  in  any  degree  together  as 
one  people.     At  the  same  time,  by  providing  more 
certain  protection  for  the  Delphian  treasury,   he 
gave  a  security,  far  the  best  that  the  circumstances 
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CHAF.  of  the  times  would  admit,  and  altogether  a  won- 
XXXVII.  jcify  security,  to  a  national  bank  :  he  gave  firmer 
establishment  to  that  quadrennial  respite  from  war 
among  the  republics,  the  armistice  for  the  P}rth]an 
games  ;  and  he  restored  and  extended  respect  for 
that  beneficial  law  of  nations,  which  was  sanction- 
ed by  ttfe  Amphictyonic  oath. 

But  a  fiuther  alteration,    of   considerable    im- 
portance in  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic 
assembly,  evidently  not  the  measure  of  a  TheSsa- 
lian,  may,  apparently,  with   most  probability,  be 
referred  to  Solon.     Originally  every  Amphictyonic 
city  sent  only  one  representative,  whose  title  of 
Pylagoras,    indicating  no    reference    to    religious 
affairs,  marked  simply  thstt  he  was  charged  with 
the  interests  of  his  republic  in  the  assembly  held 
at  Pylae,  otherwise  Thermopylae.     Afterward  an 
additional  member  was  sent  from  every  city,  with 
the  title  of  Hieromnemon  ;  marking  that  he  was 
charged  with  the  religious  coiicerns  of  his  republic 
and  of   the  nation  ;    and  he  was  honored  with 
priority  of  rank.     We  have  formerly  seen   it  of 
the  temper  of  the  republics  of  Solon's  time,  and 
after  him,  to  be  jealous  of  committing  any  impor- 
tant office  to  a  single  person  ;  an  embassy  scarcely 
ever,  and  even  the  command  of  an  army  seldom, 
was  intrusted  to  one  man.     The  innovation  which 
doubled    the    number  of   the  Amphictyons,  and 
marked,  by  a  new  title,  the  special  designation  of 
the  new  members  to  the  charge  of  sacred  matters, 
giving  them  also  priority  or  rank,  seems  to  have 
been  judiciously    adapted  to  obviate  jealousy  of 
political  designs,  and  to  lead  those  republics,  for- 
merly careless  of  their  Amphictyonic  rights,  or  per- 
haps adverse  to  Amphictyonic  pretensions,  to  con- 
cur in  supporting  an  institution  so  little  threatening 
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any  evil,   and  so  much  promising    great  advan* 
tages. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  treasure 
deposited  at   Delphi  by  the  king  of  Lydia,  co-   , 
temporary  with  Solon,  Croesus,  however  mingled 
with   tales  of   superstition,    and  carrying,    other- 
wise,  on  first  view,  perhaps  some  appearance  of 
extravagance,  may  not  be  undeserving  of  attention 
here.     When  that  prince  became  apprehensive  of  Ch.  e. 
the  result  of  the  contest,  in  which   he  was  going  {fa,* Hiit. 
to  be  ingaged  with  the  mighty  conqueror  of  the  ^^i'*' 
Assyrian  empire,  he   sent  deputations  to    consult  leq. ' 
the  more  celebrated  oracles,  known  in  that  part 
of   the    world,    Delphi,   Dodona,  and  others,   in 
Greece,  Branchidas   in   Ionia,   and  the  temple  of 
Ammon  in  Africa.    We  have  seen  it  difiScult,  and 
perhaps    impossible,    to    gather    in     Xenophon's 
account  of    consultations    of  oracles  and  forbod- 
ings  of  sacrifices,  by  himself  and  by  his  master 
Socrates,   what  should  be  attributed  to   supersti- 
tion,   and    what  to  policy.      Not  less    difficulty 
will  be  expected  in  an  account,  from  Herodotus, 
of  the  consultation  of  oracles  by  a  king  of  Lydia 
of  the  age  of  Solon.     But  it  seems  nevertheless 
sufficiendy  evident  that  Croesus  had  more  in  view, 
than  merely  to  obtain  the  guidance  oc  assurance 
of  prophecy.     He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the 
oracle   of  Delphi,   the  historian  says,  because  he 
had  proof  of  its  prophetical  powers,  which  intided 
it  to  such  preference.     This  was  between  himself 
BXidj  at  most,  a  very  few  others.    But  the  matter 
public  and  notorious,  was  that  he  sent  a  very  great 
treasure  to  Delphi  ;  thus  decisively  showing  that, 
whatever    he    thought  of  the  several  oracles,   he 
judged,  from  the  accounts  brought  to  him  by  his 
ministers,  and  perhaps  from  personal  communica- 
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CHAP,    tkm  with  S<don,  who  is  ssdd  to  have  resided  some 
^^^^^^'  time  at  his  court,  that  the  temple  of  Delphi  was 
the  safest  bank. 

His  manner  of  proceeding  also,  on  the  occasion^ 
as  it  is  reported  by  the  historian,  may  deserve  no* 
Hmd  J.i.  tice.  He  made  a  most  magnificent  sacrifice ;  the 
number  of  cattle  slain,  great  and  small,  being  three 
thousand.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  die  same 
pretence  of  a  pious  offering  to  the  gods,  were  com^ 
mitted  to  the  flames,  of  his  own,  and  of  the  weai^ 
thy  Lydians,  who  were  persuaded  to  follow  their 
king's  example,  furniture  and  utensils  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  a  great  amount,  with  much  cosdy  apparel, 
purple  robes  and  rich  habiliments  of  various  kinds« 
But  in  this  sumptuous  oblation  there  seems  to  have 
been  litde,  beside  tbe  apparel  of  luxury,  lost  to  the 
use  of  men  ;  and  nothing  done  without  a  political 
and  economical  purpose.  The  feast  of  victims 
would  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  Many,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  calculated  to  infuse  hope  of 
Divine  protection,  both  much  wanted  for  the  com^ 
ing  trial.  The  gold  and  silver  were  so  disposed 
among  the  flames,  that,  as  they  melted,  they  wero 
cast  into  the  form  most  commodious  for  carriage 
and  store,  that  of  ingots,  6r,  in  the  Greek  phrase^ 
bricks.  Much  of  the  common  temptation  of  the 
age,  for  invading  armies,  was  thus  removed,  perhaps 
with  the  least  waste  that  easily  might  be.  ^  The  in- 
*gots,'  says  the  historian,  *  were  some  six  palms  long, 

*  some  three,  and  all  one  palm  in  thickness*  The 
^  whole  number  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  of 
'  which  four  were  pure  gold,  each  weighing  a  talent 
^  and  a  half,  the  others  of  white  gold  (perhaps  gold 

*  mixed  with  silver)  each  weighing  two  talents^ 

^  ^  Tbe  talent  was  about  fifty-flevea  pounds  Troy.— Arbuth- 
not  on  Weight  and  Measures. 
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Crttsus  made  besides  a  figure  of  a  lion)  of  pure    sect. 
gold,  weighing  ten  talents,  which  wu  placed  in  the  ^,^1^^.^ 
temple  of  Delphi  upon  the  half  ingots ;  whence  it 
fell  when  the  temple  was  burned,  and  it  now 
stands  in  the   Corinthivi  treasury,  reduced    in 
weight  by  the  fire  to  six  talents  and  a  half*   Crcesus 
sent  also  to  Delphi  two  very  large  vases,  one  of 
fpMf  the  other  of  silver,  which  were  also  moved 
when  llie  teii^)le  was  burned,  and  the  golden, 
weighing  eight  talente  and  a  half  and  twelve  mines, 
now  stands  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury ;  the  sil* 
ver^  holding  six  hundred  amphors,  stands  in  the 
oomer  of  the  vestibule.    In  this  the  Delphians 
mix  the  wine  at  the  feast  of  the  Theophanies,  or 
manifestatioas  of  the  gods.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodorus ;  and  I  believe 
it ;  for  it  is  of  no  ordinary  workmanship.    Croesus 
sent,  moreover^  four  silver  barrels,  which,  are  in 
the  CorintUan    tr^u^wy.    He  dedicated  also  a 
golden  and  silver  ewer,  of  which  the  golden  bears 
an  inscription  attributing  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
But  this  was  done  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  the 
Lacedmnonians,  by  a  Delphian  whose  name  I 
knoK%  but  will  not  tell.     The  boy,  thiwigh  whose 
hand  ihb  water  runs,  is  a  dedicatiQn  oS  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  but  neither  of  the  ewers.     He  sent 
mereover  a  small  figure  of  gold,  three  cubits  high, 
and  very  many  other  things  of  smaller  note,  orna- 
ments of  his  queen's  perscm,  necklaces  and  various 
toySf    Beside  these  deposits  at  Delphi,  he  sent  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes,  a  shield 
and  a  spear,  with  its  furniture,  all  of  solid  gold, 
and  a  golden  tripod*    All  these  things  remained  to  Herod.i.i. 
ray  time,  but  many  others  have  been  lost.     The  ^'^^ 
golden  oxen  at  Ephesus,  and  most  of  the  columns, 
were  also  offerings  of  Croesus  ;  and  his  dedications 
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CHAP.    ^  in  the  teraple  of  Apollo  at  Branchid®,  in  the  Mile- 
^  sian  territory,  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value, 


'  and  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  with  those  deposited 
*  at  Delphi/ 

'  The  transport  of  such  treasure  to  Delphi  must 
-  have  been  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  to  draw 
thence,  when  occasion  might  require,  not  obviously 
easy.  Accordingly  little,  if  any,  seems  ever  to  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  proper  owner.  The  com- 
municatibn  with  Branchtdae  was  comparatively  red* 
dy ;  but  if  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  the  Milesian 
republic  would  not  be  likely  to  avoid  the  conquer* 
or's  power,  and  therefore  die  prudent  king  seems 
to  have  divided  his  wealth  ;  a  policy  in  which  we 
have  seen  Xenophon,  in  later  times,  following  his 
Ch.28.1.9.  example.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  the  liberali- 
Hiitory  ty  of  Cyrus,  and  the  fidelity  of  those  under  him, 
left  the  treasury  of  Blranchidae  untouched,  so  that  the 
deposits  of  Croesus  there  were  matter  for  question,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  among  the  Asian  Greeks; 
when  they  afterward  revolted  against  Darius.  Such 
a  treasure,  as  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi,  would  not  be 
committed  to  a  place  the  object  of  a  sacred  war,  or 
any  place  not  supposed  of  rather  peculiar  securi^. 
The  fame  of  a  recent  arrangement  widely  satisfac- 
tory, as  that  attributed  to  Solon,  would  on  the  con- 
tray  be  most  likely  to  recommend  Delphi  to  the 
preference  which  it  obtained. 

To  return  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  how  the 
l^ower  of  voting  was  distributed,  and  in  what  way 
the  business  was  managed,  tho  some  account  re- 
mains from  iEschines,  that  might  suffice  for  the 
Athenian  people,  is  far  from  being  now  in  all  points 
clear.  It  rather  seems  however  that  the  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  twelve  nations,  or  mces,  of  Am- 
phictyonic people,   had  their  separate  poll,  where 
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the  majority  of  votes  of  kidividoaU  decided 
the  vote  of  the  race,  or  natioo,  and  that  the 
decree  of  the  council  ivas  decided  by  a  majonQr  of 
votes  of  races,  or  nations,  and  not  of  individuals, 
^schines  says  expressly  that,  for  the  Ionic  name, 
the  towns  of  Erctria  in  Eubcea,  and  Priene  in  Lesser 
Asia,  the  former  rarely  independent,  the  other  often 
subject  to  a  Persian  satrap,  were  each  equal  to  im- 
perial Athens  ;  and  for  the  Dorian,  the  obscure 
villi^-republics  of  Dorium  and  Cytinium,  among 
the  mountains  of  Doris,  were  each  a  balance  to 
Lacedsnran,  holding  nearly  half  Peloponnesus  as 
its  own  territory,  and  commanding  all  Greece 
besides^ 

.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  established  that 
ascendancy  among  the  Greeks,  which  alreddy  in 
Solon's  time  they  were  beginning  to  acquire,  they 
found  the  matters,  over  which  the  Amphictyonic 
council  presided,  highly  interesting  tp  them,  but  the 
council  itself,  on  account  of  the  great  preponderant 

'  .ffiscliines,  neglecting  distinctions  wliicli,  for  liis  anditon 
probably  were  needless,  uses  the  wordl^o^  equally  to  describe 
nations  or  races,  as  Thessalian,  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  cities,  as 
Lacedxmon,  Athens,  Cytinium,  Prien^.  Bat  the  manner  in 
which  he  opposes  the  two  infericMr  Ionic  towns  to  Athens,  and 
the  two  Doric  to  Lacedsemon,  tends  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  twelve  races  that  decided  the  de- 
cree of  the  council ;  and  this  seems  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
sabstittition  afterward  of  the  one  double  vote  of  Macedonia 
for  the  vote  of  the  twenty-two  cities  of  Phocis.  Learned  com- 
mentators, too  often,  passing  by  more  important  matters, 
which  really  want  explanation,  waste  their  ingenuity  upon  little 
ones,  and  sometimes  with  a  haste  and  negligence  that  must  ex- 
pose to  error.  Wolfius  would  correct  the  common  reading  of 
JGschines  in  this  place,  rov  Epfcpi^a:  he  says,  rov  'EpudpoTtv/ortd^te: 
nam  Eretria  Eubcsa  est :  and  this  Reiske  has  carelessly  enough 
thought  worth  inserting  in  a  note  of  his  edition.  Eretria  was  in 
Euboea  true  enough,  but  the  Eretrians  claimed  to  be  lonians, 
equally  with  the  Erjthrsans  of  the  Asiatic  Ionia. 
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OHAF.    cjr  of  die  Tliessalian  and  other  tioithem  votes  in  it, 
^[j^^^  not  reddily  within  their  influence.     The  silence  of 
historian,  concerning  what  followed,  indicates  the 
prudence  which  obviated  such  disturbance  as  would 
force  their  notice.     It  is  to  the  geographer  we  owe 
the  informatin,  that  the  resource  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
strab.1.9.  niaus  was  to  take  the  Delphians  under  their  par- 
^'  ticular  protection,  declaring  them  a  sacred  people, 

dedicated  to  the  god,  and  therefore  independent  of 
the  general  council  of  I^ocis,  and  of  all  other  hu- 
man authority.     Thus  the  temple  and  the  treasury, 
of  which  the  Delphians  had  the  immediate  charge, 
were  brought  eflfectually  under  the  power  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian government ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyons  was  in  a  large   degree  superseded. 
Yet  dio  the  Phocians  could  scarcely  but  consider 
this  as  a  great  injury,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  what- 
ever way  cultivating  their  favor,  held  them  so  far 
attached  that,  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
^*!fe^'  ■•  they  were  among  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and,  in 
25.  t.  i/of  the  wars  which  followed,  between  Lacedaemon  and 
thiiHiit.    Thebes,  they  still  maintained  the  connection,  till 
Ch.J7.f.  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.    Then  Theban  in- 
Hiito^"    fluence,   or   Theban    power,  pervading  northern 
Greece,  the  force  of  the  Phocian  towns  swelled  the 
army  with  which  Epameinondas  invaded  Laconia. 
The  Phocians,  however,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
enmity,  and  perhaps  the  injustice  of  Thebes,  seem 
to  have  been,  of  all  the  Theban  allies,  least  hearty 
in  the  cause.     When  called  upon,  nine  years  after, 
for  the  expedition  which  ended  with  the  fatal  bat- 
ch. «j.s.  tie  of  Manuneia,  they  refused  to  march;  boldly 
HiBto^'    maintaining  that  the  terms  of  their  alliance  with 
Thebes  required  their  contingent  only  for  defen- 
sive war.    After  the  death  of  Epameinondas,  as  the 
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patronage  of  Thebes  was  less  inviting,  so  its  enmi- 
ty was  less  formidable,  and  thus  Phocis  became 
prepared  for  renewing  its  <Ad  connection  with  La* 
cedstmon. 


8PX:TI0N  II. 

SiaU  of  ThehtB  itfttr  the  Death  ^  Epamuinmidaf,  FmeeuUan  of  La* 
eedeunon  bjf  the  Thebans  in  the  Court  of  JtmphUtyoni,  ProtecuHon 
tfPh^eU. 

The  event  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia^  the  glory  of    ^1^^* 
which  accrued  principally  to   Thebes,  was  to  no  v^^v^ 
other  republic  of  Greece  perhaps  so  e&ctually 
disasterous*    The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Epamet* 
nondas,  great  to  any  state  at  any  time,  was  rendered 
singularly  so  to  Thebes  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  stood ;  with  a  democratical  govemmentt 
recendy  become  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  nu- 
merous democratical   governments.     In  him  the 
Theban  people,  in  him  the  allies  of  Thebes,  had 
confided.     Eminent  men  may  have  survived  him : 
we  read  of  Pammenes,  his  most  confidential  friend. 
But  the  influence  of  Epameinondas  himself  had 
been  sometimes  overborne  by  the  adversfp  or  mis- 
guided  will  of  the  imperial  Many,  even  in  his  own 
city;  and  the  means  he  possessed  to  command,  so 
extensively  over  Greece,  that  respect  which  had 
inabled  him  to  hold  so  many  little  jealous  republics 
in  union  and  energy,  could  pass  immediately  to  no 
talents.    Thebes  nevertheless  retained  a  high  situar 
tion  among  the  Grecian  states ;  regarded  still,  tho 
with  diminished  attachment,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
and  glorious  confederacy.     Nor  did  the  popular 
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CHAP,  pride,  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  admired  ac- 
^^JJ^]^  tions  and  increased  estimation,  in  any  degree  fail ; 
and  the  popular  ambition,  which  had  maintained 
corresponding  growth,  and  the  popular  hatred  of 
Lacedasmon,  which  was  of  much  elder  birth,  re- 
mained in  full  vigor. 

The  party  ruling  in  Thebes,  the  same  which  had 
been  the  party  of  Epameinondas,  maintained  the 
friendly  intercourse  in  Thessaly,  which  had  been 
formed  or  confirmed  by  Pelopidas ;  and  the  The- 
Ch.s7.s.4.  ban  party  in  Thessaly  was  that  with  which  the 
Ch.S8.s.4.  Macedonian  reigning  family  had  friendly  con- 
Hia^.  i^^ction,  the  party  adverse  to  the  tyrant  tagus, 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  the  ally  of  Athens.  It 
was  become  almost  habitual  for  Macedonia  to  be 
allied  with  Athens  and  Thebes  alternately;  so 
that,  if  the  connection  of  Macedonia  with  Thebes 
was  not  alreddy  renewed,  the  breach  with  Athens 
would  have  cleared  the  way  for  its  renew- 
al. On  this  view  of  things  the  Theban  leaders  ap- 
pear to  have  rested,  in  a  project  for  making  the 
Amphictyonic  council  an  instrument  of  their  am- 
bition and  revenge ;  of  power  to  obviate  the  decay 
of  their  political  influence,  and  balance  the  failure 
of  their  militar}'  talents. 

Injured  as  Thebes  had  formerly  been  by  Lacc- 
daemon,  revenge  had  been  so  largely  taken,  that  it 
might  have  been  just,  not  less  than  wise,  to  have 
forborne  pressing  it  farther.  One  king,  and  a 
greater  number  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  than 
in  any  war  within  tradition,  had  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives ;  empire,  and  the  hope  of  empire,  were 
overthrown,  much  territory  lost,  the  rest,  plundered 
and  wasted,  the  capital  itself,  insulted,  the  glory  of 
the  Lacedannonian  name  tarnished.  Unsatisfied  with 
this  splendid  vengeance  of  their  predecessors,  and 
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itnpotem  to  emulate  h,  the  Theban  government  in*^    sect. 
stituted  a  prosecution  in  the  court  of  the  Amphic-  s^^J^ 
tyons  against  Lacedaemon,  for  the  old  crime,  so  al-  ^^  ^ 
reddy  punished,  of  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  k  W.     ' 
That  court,  now  little  fit  for  what  the  Theban  lead-  w.T^^* 
ers  would  assert  its  pretension  to  be,  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  Greek  nation,  pronounced  against  the  La- 
cedaemonian people,  in   their  humiliation,  a  sen- 
tence whith  too  evidently  it  would  not  have  ven- 
tured against  them  vigorous  in  uncurbed  guilt :  it 
condemned  them  in  a  fine,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  five  hundred  talents,  near  a   hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  to  the  god.    But,  re- 
duced as  Lacedaemon  was,  neither  the  Amphictyons, 
Aor  the  Thebans  as  their  vicegerents,  could  inforce 
oibedience  to  the  sentence.     The  time  was  passed 
tvhen  all  northern  Greece  could  be  united  under 
Theban  banners,  to  march  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
be  joined  by  half  the  peninsula  itself  to  invade  La- 
conia.     The  fine  therefore,  remaining  unpaid,  was, 
after  a  limited  time,  according  to  the  Amphictyonic 
law,  doubled,  and  equally  remained  unpaid'. 

In  these  measures  the  Theban  leaders  appear  to 
hsLVC  had  no  view  to  immediate  contest  in  arms  with 
Lacedsmon ;  whose  inability  to  attack  them  they 
knew ;  sensible  also  of  the  deficiency  of  their  own 

'  The  time,  when  thia  proeecniioa  was  iostltnted,  is  very 
loosely  indicated  by  Diodorus,  relating^  the  fact  twice,  under 
different  yean,  and  by  Pausanius  not  at  all.  The  omission  of 
^11  notice  of  it  by  Xenopbon  affords  strong  presumption  that  it 
was  posterior  to  the  term  of  his  history,  and  of  course  not  a 
measure  of  Epameinondas.  It  may  have  been  ^mong  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  trouble  and  confusion  which  Xenopbon  lived  to 
see,  and  with  the  mention  of  which,  in  general  words,  he  con- 
cludes his  historical  work.  Diodorus  has  in  one  place  (c.  23. 
I.  16,)  named  five  htmdred  talents  as  the  amount  of  the  fine 
assessed  on  Lacedemon,  in  the  other  (c.  29,)  a  thousand, 
uieaning,  in  the  latter  place,  apparently  tne  doubled  fine. 
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CHAP,  means  for  carrying  war  to  the  farther  end  of  Pelo- 
^^^  ponnesus.  But  exciting  embarrassment  for  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  maintaining  and  extending  the 
animosity  of  other  states  against  them,  would  be 
useful  and  even  necessary  toward  the  success  of  an 
enterprize  they  had  projected,  less  glorious,  but 
safer,  and  teeming  with  great  means  for  farther  en- 
terprize. The  people  of  the  little  bordering  pro- 
vince of  Phocis,  always  ill-affected  towards  Thebes, 
were  always  for  that,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
disposed  to  maintain  connection  with  Lacedas- 
mon,  and  also  with  Athens  when  hostile  to  Thebes. 
Beyond  the  Phocians,  westward,  was  the  country 
'  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians ;  always  at  variance  with 
them^  and  for  that,  }(  for  no  other  reason,  friendly 
to  Thebes.  Northward  was  Doris,  also  of  the  The- 
ban  alliance ;  but  a  corner  of  Phocis  stretched  on 
beyond  Doris,  north-eastward,  to  Thermopylae  and 
Heroda,8.  the  border  of  Thessaly.  Between  the  Phocians 
and  Thessalians,  from  the  time  of  the  old  sacred 
wars,  enmity  had  subsisted,  such  that  not  even  by 
heralds  was  communication  allowed  between  them. 
Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Thessalian  in- 
terest in  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  given  red^ 
dily  to  Theban  purposes.  The  Athenians  then 
could  not  assist  Phocis  but  across  the  Theban  terri- 
tory, nor  without  exposing  Attica.  Lacedaemon 
was  yet  more  liable  to  have  its  support  intercepted. 
The  confederacy  of  the  two  might  indeed  be  formi- 
dable, if  their  combined  energies  were  exerted ;  but 
it  was  known  that  the  party  generally  prevailing 
among  the  Athenians,  was  utterly  indisposed  to 
any  cordial  cooperation  with  Lacedaemon.  Phocis, 
therefore,  excluded  by  surrounding  enemies  from 
friendly  succor,  seemed,  for  the  power  of  Thebes, 
an  easy  conquest.     Delphi,  with  its  oracle,  per- 
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haps  no  small  advantage,  but  with  its  treasury  too,    sect. 
certainly  a  very  great  one,  would  thus  be  at  the  mer-  ^.^i^^ 
cy  of  the  Theban  rulers.     According  to  Diodorus,  ^j^-  J- 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  at  this  time  lying 
in  the  several  treasuries  of  Delphi,  for  every  con- 
siderable republic  had  its  separate  treasury,  or  se- 
parate apartment  in  the  treasury,  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand talents',   two  millions  sterling.     Of  this,  the 
riches  deposited  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  seem  to 
have  remained  yet  the  largest  portion,  and  the  his- 
torian seems  to  have  considered  them  as  unimpair- 
ed.    But  the  far  more  exact  Herodotus  assures 
us  that,  even  in  his  time,  there  had  been,  beside 
loss  by  the  burning  of  the  temple,  other  losses. 
Nevertheless   the    treasure    altogether  at  Delphi 
was,  according  to  all  accounts,  such  that  we  might 
perhaps  more  reasonably  wonder  it  had   lain    so 
long  inviolate,  unless  by  small   purloinings,  than 
that  at  length  it  should  become  an  object  of  appe- 
tency among  the   contending    states   of  Greece. 
That  it  was  now  the  object  of  the  Theban  rulers  is 
asserted  equally  by  Demosthenes,  at  the  head  of  Demotth. 
one  party  in  Athens,  and  by  Isocrates,  at  the  head  p!347:  * 
of  the  opposing  party  ;  and  transactions,  as  far  as  {j^*^J^ 
they  are  made  known  to  us,  mostly  by  writers  fa-  PWiipp. 
voring  the  Theban  cause,  are  generally  of  a  tenden- 
cy to  confirm,  and  never  to  refute  the  imputation. 

With  this  then  their  great  object,  a  pretence  for 
war  with  Phocis,  but  especially  a  pretence  to  be 
sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphict)Ons,  with 
Amphictyonic  law  for  its  ground,  was  desirable. 
No  violation  of  the  common  law,  or  law  of  nations 
of  the  Greeks,  such  as  that  notorious  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, in  seizing  the  Theban  citadel,  could 
be  imputed  to  the  Phocians.  Ingenious  policy 
nevertheless  discovered,  in  an   obscure  tradition, 
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GAAP,  foundation  for  a  charge,  which  might  possibly  even 
,^^^]!^*  better  answer  the  purpose;  a  chaif^e  of  oflSsnce 
against  the  common  religion  of  Greece.  Various 
instances  are  found  of  such  consecration  of  land  to 
some  deity,  that  all  disturbance  of  the  soil  for  til- 
lage, or  whatever  purpose,  afterward,  was  esteem- 
Ch.  21.  >.  ed  highly  sacrilegious.  In  Auica  we  have  observed 
«r^h^*  consecrated  olive-trees,  whose  fruit  was  legally 
H^^  brought  to  use,  while  to  break  the  earth,  as  far  as 
the  roots  might  spred,  was  utterly  forbidden.  Here 
offence  against  the  sacredness  of  tlie  ground  was  the 
concern  only  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  it  lay. 
But  often  the  bordering  lands  of  neighboring  re- 
publics were  made  the  nominal  property  of  a  deity, 
and  there  were  some  consecrations  of  ground  in 
which  all  Greece  was  interested.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  these  consecrations  did  not  originate  from 
superstition,  but  rather  from  a  wise  and  beneficent 
policy,  calling  superstition  to  its  aid.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  consecration  of  olive-trees  we  have  al- 
reddy  noticed ;  and  that  of  giving  the  estimation  of 
holy  land  to  the  borders  of  jarring  states,  is  obvi- 
ous ;  especially  wh^re  no  indelible  features  of  na- 
ture marked  the  boundary.  On  the  soil  then  whose 
sacredness  was  placed  under  the  common  protection 
of  the  whole  nation,  as  great  part  of  mount  Parnas- 
sus, the  unfortunate  exile  from  any  state  might  find 
security  of  person,  when  he  could  find  it  nowhere 
else.  But,  as  often  happens  of  human  institutionst 
what  was  originally  good  became  bad,  by  excess, 
by  perversion,  or  by  meer  change  of  circumstances. 
Land  was  sometimes  consecrated,  not  under  a  bles- 
sing, but  under  a  curse ;  and  then  pasturage,  and 
all  use  of  any  of  its  productions,  was  held  impious. 
A  vague  report,  of  uncertain  foundation,  ^eems  to 
have  obtained  some  extent  of  credit  in  Greece,  that, 
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after  one  of  the  sacred  wars,  doubtful  which,  the 
CirrhaBan  district  of  the  rich  vale  of  Crissa  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  Amphictyons  to  the  god  of 
Delphi;  under  a  heavy  curse  against  any  who 
should  convert  it  to  any  human,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
profane  use.  In  all  sutes  the^  interest  of  powerful 
individuals  will  be  too  much  interfering  with  the 
public  interest,  but  most  in  the  two  congenial 
governments,  as  Aristotle  calls  them,  simple  or 
absolute  monarchy,  and  simple  or  absolute  demo- 
cracy ;  and  more  in  others  as  they  more  approach 
those  extremes.  It  b  to  Aristode  also  we  owe 
report  of  a  private  quarrel,  which  gave  immediate 
origin  to  a  war  involving  the  interests  of  all  the 
'  republics  of  the  Greek  nation.  A  wealthy  heiress  Arutot. 
inPhocis,  of  Theban  extracdon,  sought  in  marriage  c.*!i*'^^* 
by  a  Theban  of  an  ettiinent  family,  was  won  by  a  ?^*P* 
Phocian.  The  disappointed  Theban,  unable  to  i.  is.  * 
revenge  himself  by  any  measures  against  his  indi-  ^^'^-p-^^- 
vidual  rival-,  proposed  to  use  the  reddy  enmity  of 
his  fellowcitizens  against  the  Phocian  people,  as 
the  instrument  of  his  private  passion.  The  purpose 
of  oppressing  Phocis,  and,  through  the  Delphian 
treasury  and  Amphictyonic  decrees,  commanding 
Greece,  appears  to  have  been  alreddy  extensively 
cherished ;  but  the  decisive  measure  of  prosecuting 
the  Phocian  people  in  the  Amphic^onic  court,  for 
sacrilege  committed  by  cultivation  and  pasturage  on 
the  accursed  Cirrhasan  land,  is  attributed  to  the  dis- 
appointed lover\ 

^  When  we  meet  with  such  anecdotes  as  this,  warranted  by 
two  unconnected  cotemporaries,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Duris, 
thej  must  be  enUtled  to  respect.  We  might  better  know  how 
to  form  some  c^inion  of  many,  some  of  them  much  stranger 
anecdotes,  related  by  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  if  they 
would  9II,  like  Atheneus,  have  informed  us  whence  they  had 
them. 
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CHAP.  The  fact  asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  prose- 
^^J^^  cution,  that  the  Cirrhaean  land  ever  had  been 
consecrated  or  accursed  by  the  Amphictyons,  or 
any  other  competent  authority,  appears  to  have 
i^w^vi  ^^"  utterly  doubtful.  That  diligent  antiquarian, 
'  '  Pausanias,  whose  curiosity  the  question  ingaged 
some  ages  after,  assures  us  that  those  writers, 
who  insisted  on  it,  contradicted  oneanother ;  some 
asserting  that  it  followed  the  sacred  war  in  which 
Solon  commanded  the  sacred  army,  while  others 
ascribed  it  to  the  earlier  age,  when  the  Thessalian 
general  Eurylochus  destroyed  Crissa.  His  honest 
conclusion  then  is  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
himself,  from  any  documents  remaining  in  his 
time,  whether  the  Phocians,  in  cultivating  the 
Cirrhaean  land,  had  committed  any  transgression. 
It  remains  however  reasonably  ascertained,  that 
this  land  had  been  used  by  the  Pliocians  from 
time  beyond  certain  memory,  and  was  become 
necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  actual  popula- 
tion ;  and  that,  tho  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  every  Amphictyon  to  demand  the  execution  of 
the  Amphictyonic  law,  most  especially  against  all 
profanation,  yet  neither  memory  of  man,  nor  record 
of  the  court,  could  be  produced  to  show  that  any 
notice  had  ever  before  been  taken  of  the  use  of  the 
Cirrhaean  land  as  a  profanation.  Nevertheless,  the 
Thessalian  interest  among  the  Amphictyons  con- 
'  curring  with  the  Theban,  a  decree  was  made, 
declaring '  that  the  Cirrhaean  land  had  been  de- 

*  voted,  that  the  Phocians  must  immediately  cease 

*  to  use  it,  and  pay  a  fine,'  the  amount  of  which  the 
decree  stated^. 

^  Accounts  remalDing  in  the  time  of  Pausanlus,  it  appears, 
so  marlEedthe  preponderancy  of  the  Thessalian  interest  among 
the  Amphictyons,  and  the  inveterate  enmity  of  the  Thessalian 
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In  the  long  desuetude  of  all  interference  of  the  sect. 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  inforcement  of  the  ^^J[J; 
Amphictyonic  law,  in  any  momentous  concerns  of 
the  Grecian  republics,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
doubt,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  clearly  decided, 
whether  fines  decreed  should  be  imposed  on  the 
state,  whose  government  should  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  and  assess  the  criminal  individuals,  or 
whether  the  council  itself  should  not  make  the 
inquiry,  and  direct  its  vengeance  only  against  those 
really  implicated  in  the  imputed  guilt.  The  Am- 
phictyonic oath  may  seem  to  imply  the  latter ;  but 
the  council  took  the  method  in  itself  easier,  and 
far  most  accommodated  to  the  purpose  of  the  The- 
ban  leaders,  making  the  Phocian  government  re*- 
sponsible.  Much  uneasiness  was  excited,  but  the 
fine  remained  unpaid,  and  the  land  continued  to  be 
used.  On  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  the 
fine,  as  before  on  Lacedaemon,  was,  by  a  new 
decree,  doubled,  and  the  increased  severity  of  the 
law  only  excited  a  stronger  disposition  to  evade  or 
resist  its  execution. 


SECTION  III. 

Decrees  of  (he  Amphiclyont  againtt  Lacedmmon  aivd  Phocis.  Alarm  of 
tilt  PhoHana.  PhUonulut  Oeneral  of  the  Phocian**  Support  from 
Lacedctmon  to  Phoci*^     Eicpuliion  of  the  Amphietyoiu  from  Delphi. 

The   Theban   leaders  were  disappointed  in   their     sect. 
hope  of  exciting  a  general  reddiness  in  their  con-  ,^^..^1!^ 

people  toward  the  Phocians,  (hat  he  doubted  if  the  oppressive 
decree  was  not  a  Thessaiian  measure.  But  the  train  of  history 
enough  shows,  even  without  the  corroboratingf  testimonies  of 
Aristotle  and  Duris,  that  the  Thebans,  using  the  Thessalians, 
were  the  real  leaders  in  the  business. 
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CHAF.    fedeiracy  for  thtir  meditated  war.    The  strength  of 
^j^^  Bceotia  might  have  sufficed  to  overwhehn  Phociss 
but  they  feared  the  jealousy  of  their  allies,  should 
they  move  in  the  invidious  business  without  them. 
B.  C.S66.  Recurring  therefore  again  to  the  Amphictyoas,  the 
Di^?Li6.  *^2itred  of  the   Thessalians  towaid  the   Phocians 
C.23-        standing  instead  of  zeal  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Thebansy  they  obtained  a  decree,  declaring  that  all 
Amphictyonic  states,  guilty  of  so  pertinacious  a 
contempt  of  the  Amphictyonic  law,  as,  after  the 
duplication  of  a  fine  imposed,  to  let  the  limited 
time    pass,   without   any  measures  for  pajment^ 
forfeited  all  their  lands  to  the  god  ;    and  that  accor- 
dingly all  the   lands  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
Phocians  were  forfeited.    A  proclamation  followed, 
in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  crusades  of  aftertimes, 
admonishing  the  Greek  nation,  *  that  it  behooved 

*  every  state  and  every  man,  as  they  hoped  for 

*  divine  favor,  or  would  avoid  divine  wrath,  to  do 

*  their  utmost  toward  carrying  the  decree  into  strict 

*  execution.' 

Piod.1.16.  The  Phocians  now  apprehending  the  long* 
threatened  storm  reddy  to  burst  upon  them,  dismay 
pervaded  their  vallies.  They  had  always  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  brave  and  good  soldiens. 
But  to  the  might  of  Thebes  and  its  omfederacy,  or 
even  of  Boeotia  alone,  their  collected  strength  bore 
no  proportion.  Their  government,  moreover,  had 
no  practice  in  the  conduct  of  a  great  contest ;  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  act  only  in  the  subordinate 
situatbn  of  auxiliaries ;  nor  had  Phocis  ever  given 
a  splendid  character  to  the  list  of  Grecian  warriors 
or  politicians.  In  such  circumstances,  if  there  is 
not  a  man  alreddy  eminent,  reddy  to  ingage  popular 
confidence,  vigor  in  public  measures  is  hardly  pos- 

Ari>tot.ut  sible.     Such  a  man  however  was  fortunately  reddy 

ant. 
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in   Philomelus,  against  whose  family  the  private    sect. 
enmity,  which  gave  immediate  spring  to  the  public  .^^pjjl;^ 
measures  of  the  Thebans,  had  been  directed.     In  Diod.  & 
the  congress  of  the  Phocian  cities,  assembled  to  ant. 
deliberate  on  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, Philomelus  maintained,  *  that  a  firm  resistance 
'  to  the  oppressive  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  was 

•  not  less  just  than  necessary,  nor  only  just,  but  a 

•  religious  duty  ;  and  if  the  Phocian  people  would 

•  confide  in  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  making  it 

•  successful.     What  was  the  mercy  to  be  expected, 

•  to  which  some,  with  ill-judging  timidity,  proposed 

•  to  trust,  might  reddily  be  estimated.     The  very 

•  amount  of  the  fine,  utterly  over-proportioned  to 

•  the  imputed  crime,  even  were  the  imputed  crime 
•real,  would  sufficiently  show  it.     But  no  such 

•  crime  had  been  committed :  the  Cirrhasan  land 
•never  had    been  devoted:    their  ambitious  and 

•  implacable  enemies,  adding  new  to  old  injuries, 

•  pmposed  nothing  less  than  their  utter  ruin  :  they 

•  would  rob  them  now  of  land  necessary  to  their 

•  subsistence,  while  they  required  of  them  a  fine, 
•not  only  unjustly  imposed,  but  beyond  their 
•.means  to  pay.     Long  ago  they  robbed  them  of 

•  the  presidency  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi, 
•always  of  right  theirs,  and  never,  of  any  right, 

•  committed    to    the    Amphictyons.      Possession, 

•  wrongful  possession,   was  the  only    ground    of 

•  claim  the  Amphictyons  could  show ;     whereas 

•  tradition,  the  most  authoritative,  recorded  by  the 

•  great  poet,  to  whose  works  all  Greece  had  always 

•  most  deferred  for  its  antient  histor)%  reckoned 
•Delphi,   by   its  well-known  and   unquestionable 

•  description,  the  rocky  Pytho,  among  the  Phocian 
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CHAP.    *  towns*.    The  Phocians  then,  and  not  their  op- 

^^^!^^  *  pressors,  had  a  holy  cause  to  maintain.    Itbc- 

^  hooved  them  to  exert  themselves,  and  they  might 

*  most  reasonably  hope  for  the  divine  blessing  upon 

*  their  endevors.*  The  assembly  accepted  the 
argument ;  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  afiairs  of  all  the  Phocian  cities 
was  committed  to  PhHomelus,  with  the  title  of 
general -autocrator. 

The  fulmination  of  the  Amphictyons,  dfligenlly 
spred  over  Greece,  produced  little  of  the  effect 
the  Thebans  desired.  Curiosity  ainl  conversation 
were  extensively  excited  ;  as  about  old  matter, 
nearly  buried  in  oblivion,  and  now  brought  for- 
ward as  of  new  interest.  In  some  places  warm 
public  discussion  insued  ;  but  still  as  of  facts 
questionable,  with  reasoning  on  them  uncertain. 
Nevertheless  the  crisis  for  Phocis,  were  the  con- 
test to  be  only  with  the  Amphictyons  and  with 
Thebes,  was  highly  formidable.  But  Philomehis, 
in  persuading  his  felTowcountrjrmen  to  resistance, 
had  not  relied  solely  on  the  narrow  means  of  Pho- 
cis. The  interest  of  Lacedsemon,  of  Athens, 
of  all  Greece,  to  prevent  the  Thebans  fix)m  be- 
coming masters  of  Delphi,  was  obvious.  The 
great  advantage  however,  which  Philomelas  saw, 
was  what  the  imprudence  of  the  Theban  leaders 
gave,  in  making  the  cause  of  Phocis  and  of  Lace- 
daemon  so  completely  one.  He  resolved  therefore 
to  proceed  immediately  to  communicate  in  person 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  leaving  the 
defence  of  Phocis,  if  in  the  interval  it  should  be 
attacked,  weak  in  troops,  but  strong  by  its  rocks 

Horn.  If.  1.2.  V.  51. 
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and  mounteins,  to  his  brothers  Onomarchus  and    8ix;T. 
Phayllus.  ^J!^ 

The  king  of  Lacedsmon,  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  appears  to  have  been,  according  to  all 
antient  testimony,   except    what   has  come  from 
sources  evidently  tainted  with  party  malice,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  cliaracters  of   his  age  ; 
not  of  shining  talents,  but  of  much  courage  and 
firmness,  and,  like  Archidamus  his  grandfather,  in 
the  phrase  of  Thucydides,  a  wise  and  moderate 
man^     Philomelas  was  well  received  by  the  Lace-  Diod.i.i6. 
daemonians    generally,    but   especially  by  Archi-  Pauaan. 
danius.    To    prevent  Phocis    from  becoming  an  *•  ^^' 
accession  to  the  dominion,  and  an  instrument  of 
the  ambition  and  animosity  of  Thebes,  was  itself 
of  important  interest  for  Lacedsemon.    Yet  even 
this  was  little,  compared  with  the  obvious  conse- 
quences, that,  not  the  oracle  only  of  Delphi,  so 
interesting  to  Grecian  superstition,  would    be  in 
their  power,  but  the  treasury,  the  great  national 
bank  of  Greece,  would  become  the  fund  for  means 
to  destroy  Lacedsemon  and  overbear  the   Greek 
nation.     Whether  through  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  counsels  of  a  democratical    government 
secret,    this    purpose    became    demonstrated,    or 
rumor,  to  which  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  have  Demosth. 
equally  given  authority,   arose  and  gained  credit  p.  3^  * 

laocr.  Or. 

T  'Avijp  Juverotf  Joxwv  sTvou  xai  tfw9pwv.  Thucyd.  1.  I.e.  79.  *  *^' 
&  cb.  13,  8.  6,  of  this  Hist.  Diodoras  gives  the  grandson's 
character  thus  :  'Apx»^*f*'>^''"-«^P  'wwot  fj^ev  njv  tfpartj/^av  xai 
CUV  aXXov  /3/ov  Ivoivouijlsvo^,  xara  6^  n)v  trpo^  ^utois  fl'ufitfika^i'av 
|Mvi)v  )3>tttf9t)fi.oufji^o^.  Dipd.  1.  IG.  c.  G3.  It  is  much  to  say 
for  him  that,  in  the  very  difficnlt  circumstances  of  his  reign, 
with  party  raging  as  it  did  throughout  Greece,  he  earned 
praise  for  aU  his  conduct  through  life,  excepting  liis  alliance 
with  the  Phocians,  the  character  of  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  sequel  to  unfold. 
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CHAP,  on  probability  only,  the  circumstances  appear  to 
^^^5Xil"  have  been  such  as  to  excite,  on  most  reasonable 
ground,  very  alarming  suspicion.  Scarcely  more 
Ch^.8.6.  than  ten  years  before,  the  Olympian  treasury, 
Hiftory.  probably  much  less  rich  than  the  Delphian,  but 
hardly  held  less  sacred,  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Arcadians,  allies  of  Thebes.  Epameinondas, 
so  famed  for  virtue,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  government;  yet  the  Arcadians  neither 
lost  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  nor,  as  far  as  appears, 
even  incurred  any  censure  from  the  Theimn  go- 
vernment, for  a  sacrilege  so  extensively  injurious. 
Were  then  the  Theban  government  only  as  little 
scrupulous  now,  as  when  the  virtuous  Epameinon- 
das presided  in  it,  the  Delphian  treasury  could  not 
be  considered  but  as  in  very  great  danger. 

Whatever  may  have  been  at  this  time  the  state 
of  parties,  or  the  influence  of  Archidamus  in 
Lacedsmon,  where,  often,  the  kings  had  little 
political  weight,  it  would  apparently  have  been 
difficult  for  any  not  to  concur  in  the  resolution  that 
Fhocis  should  be  supported  against  the  oppression 
of  Thebes.  This  being  decided,  what  followed, 
however  otherwise  questionable,  seems  to  have 
been  urgently  required  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  that  the  temple  and  treasury  of  Delphi, 
in  danger  from  the  subserviency  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  to  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  should 
be  placed  again,  as  of  right,  it  was  asserted,  it  ought 
to  be,  in  charge  of  the  common  government  of 
the  Phocian  people.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 
vemment  could  not  easily  aflford  either  men  or 
money  for  those  purposes.  The  treasury  instituted 
by  Lysander,  to  be  filled  from  various  tributary 
states,  was  no  more ;  and  men,  on  whom  the  go- 
vernment might  depend,  could  ill  be  spared  from 
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the  defence  of  the  remaining  frontier,  and  the    sect. 
watch  of  the  disaffected  within  it ;  nor  could  a  ^^^.JJI^ 
Lacedsemonian  force  perhaps  reach  Phocis,  without 
fighting    its    way    through    intermediate    adverse 
states.      The    resource    therefore   was    to    open, 
in  the  modem  phrase,  a  subscription,  for  the  sup-  DUxia.itf. 
port  of  the  common  cause,  depending  upon  that  ^'  ^^* 
pressing  interest,  which  weahhy-  individuals  had  in 
supplying  the  deficient  means  of  government,  for 
the  preservation  of  private  property  and    public 
order.     Archidamus,  accordingly,  and  Philomelus 
are  said  to  have  contributed,  each  from  his  private 
fortune,  no  less  than  fifteen   talents,    near   three 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Philomelus  having  succeeded,  perhaps  to  the 
utmost  of  his  hope  or  beyond  it,  in  his  negotiation 
at  Lacedaemon,  his  next  business  was  to  use  the 
means  he  had  acquired  for  raising  a  mercenary 
force,  to  assist  the  small  strength  of  Phocis. 
Opportunity  for  this  abounded  ;  for  beside  the 
common  throng  of  exiles  from  various  republics, 
the  remission  of  hostilities,  following  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  had  left  numbers  of  practised  sol- 
diers, restless  in  indigence  and  reddy  for  adven- 
ture. Philomelus,  by  his  emissaries,  quickly  in- 
gaged  between  two  and  three  thousand.  These 
reached  the  Corinthian  gulph,  without  exciting 
alarm.  The  strength  of  Phocis  meanwhile  was 
quietly  prepared.  The  mercenaries  were  brought 
across  the  gulph  at  the  critical  moment ;  and 
Delphi,  unfortified,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
force  vainly  resisted  by  the  partizans  of  Thebes, 
described  by  the  unexplained  name  of  Thracids ; 
possibly  having  some  reference  to  the  Thracian 
founders  of  Grecian  religious  ceremonies.  Phi- 
lomelus and  his  party  became  completely  masters 
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CHAP,  of  the  pl^ee.  The  property  of  the  Thncids  was 
^2^^  decliured  forfeited  for  the  beneit  of  the  army, 
which  had  delivered  the  temple  :  die  other  Dd- 
phians  were  assured  of  safety  for  themselves  and 
their  estates,  under  the  just  protection  of  the 
common  government  of  Phocis,  to  the  advant^;es 
of  whieh  they  were  restored. 

It  was  apprehended  that,  upon  intelligence  of 
this  violence  against  the  sacred  city,  rapidly  com- 
municated every  way,  all  the  neighboring  people 
under  Theban  influence^  but  espectally  all  Boeoda, 
would  have  been  immediately  in  motion.  The 
measure  however  had  been  so  well  concerted,  and 
the  Theban  government  was  so  litde  prepared  for 
k,  that  only  the  Ozdian  Locrians,  in  unadvised 
seal,  marched  toward  Delphi.  Philomelus,  in*- 
formed  of  their  approadi,  met  and  easily  overcame 
them.  Occupying  then  the  principal  passes  of 
the  frontier  with  detachments  of  his  army,  espe- 
cially against  Locris  and  Bceotia,  he  placed  Phocis 
so  far  in  security,  that  he  could  proceed  in  some 
quiet  to  provide  for  its  futiire  government  and 
future  defence. 


SECTION  IV. 

Meoiures  of  Pkilonulut  for  Dtfmee  ofDdphi  and  Pho0*  .-  Di/UMu 
of  the  Pkoeiant :  VioUfuo  of  their  Enemiti :  Orath  :  Jlf«ii«- 
fttto  of  Philomeltu  :  Dispontion  of  Athtnt :  DuposiHon  of  othef 
States:  Alliet  of  Ththti :  Barbarily  of  the  T*hebanji :  JUtaliation  : 
Death  of  PhUomelui. 

fi.C.357.  Philomelus  and  the  governments  in  concert  widi 
Ol.  106.2.  ^hich  he  acted,  asserting,  as  a  principle  of  their 
DiodJ.i6.  conduct,  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Am- 
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I^tetyons  at  Delphi  was  usisped^  and  of  no  k^  sect. 
gality,  it  was  among  hi»  first  businesses  to  deatroj»  ,^^^ 
with  public  ceremony^  their  decrees  against  the 
Phocians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  de&ce  the 
marUe  which,  after  the  common  manner  of  diplp- 
matical  publication  among  the  Greeks,  bore  in- 
graved  copies  of  them  for  the  public  eye.  A  care 
more  important  was.at  the  same  time  pressing,  to 
obvkte,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  alarm  his  enter- 
^rize  might  cause  among  states  not  before  hostile 
to  Phocis.  Accordingly  he  circulated  a  declaration, 
stating,  ^  that  he  came  to  Delphi  under  the  ju&t 

*  authority  of  the  common  goyemment  of  Phocis^ 
'  fer  no  irreligious  or  unlawful  purpose^  but  to  assert 
^  the   antient  indefeisible  right  of  the  Phocian 

*  people  to  the  superintendency  of  the  temple,  and 
^  to  maintain  their  laws  against  the  usurpation,  and 
'  their  property  against  the  unjust  decrees,  of*  the 
^  Amphictyons :     that,    under    that    superintend 

*  dency  therefore,  the  temple,  and  its  ministers, 
^  and  die  treasures  placed  in  sacred  deposit  there, 

*  should  be  most  religiously  and   zealously  pro- 

*  tected^• 

Delphi,  strong  by  its  situation  yet  stronger  hither- 
to by  the  sacred  character  ot  the  place,  and  the 
deep  interest  of  all  Greece  in  its  security,  had  re- 
mained unwalled  and  open.  But  being  gained  now 
by  arms,  those  who  held  it  would  of  course  have  to 

^  Justin  whO)  among  much  abaurd  matter,  has  some  very- 
good  sentences,  to  which  he  has  owed  his  reputation,  de« 
scribes  the  origin  of  the  sacred  war  thus  :  '  Causa  et  origo 
^  hujns  mali  Thebani  fnere  :  qui,  cum  rerum  potireotur,  se- 
^  enndam  fortnnaoi  imbecilld  animo  ferentes,  victos  armis 
VLacedaemonios  &  Phocenses,  quasi  parva  supplicia  csdibu^ 
^  k,  rapinis  luissent,  apud  commune  Grsciae  concilium  superbe 
^^  accusayenmt  :  prorsus  quasi  post  anna  &  belluia  locum 
^  legibus  reliquissent.'   1.  8.  c.  1. 
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CHAP,   apprehend  the  use  of  arms  against  them.     It  was 
^^^^  therefore  among  the  earliest  cares  of  Philomelus  to 
raise  fortifications  for  its  better  safety.    Meanwhile 
he  was  diligent  in  arming  and  training  the  Phocian 
people.    Like  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  western 
highlands,  less  familiar  with  the  panoply,  they  ge- 
nerally excelled  in  the  use  of  light  arms  and  mis- 
sile weapons.     Philomelus,  judiciously  avoiding  to 
thwart  the  popular  propensity,  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  improve  their  method  in  the  kind  of  warfare 
to  which  they  were  habituated,  and  which  was  pe- 
culiarly accommodated  to  their  mountainous  coun- 
try :  he  formed  a  body  of  middle-armed  in  the  Iphi- 
Di^Lie.  cratean  discipline.      Nor  did  the  temper  of  the 
c|i.S5.f.  people  disappoint  his  hope,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Hut.*^    ^he  general  firmness  in  attachment  to  him,  and  red- 
diness  to  act  under  his   orders,  seemed  to  warrant 
expectation  of  final  success.      Shordy,  beside  the 
force  stationary  in  the  towns  and  passes,  he  had  a 
moving  army  of  five  thousand  men. 

The  inaction  of  the  Thebans,  whether  owing  to 
wisdom  or  weakness,  appears  to  have  disappoint- 
ed and  even  distressed  the  Phocians.  While  the 
armies  of  the  Grecian  republics,  as  on  various  oc- 
casbns  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  citizens,  the  sol- 
dier, in  defensive  war,  subsisted  on  his  own  means, 
with  assistance  commonly  from  those  public  means 
only  which  were  equally  reddy  to  relieve  the  wants, 
or  promote  the  injoyments  of  the  citizen  in  peace. 
In  offensive  war  plunder  was  always  looked  for,  as 
that  in  the  failure  of  which  offensive  war'  could 
hardly  be  prosecuted.  When  aftenvard  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  mercenary  troops  obtained,  a  re- 
venue appropriated  to  the  purpose  became  indis- 
pensable ;  but  still,  in  offensive  war,  plunder  was 
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always  calcfiltted  upon,  at  least  to  les^  the  caH  stxrr. 
upon  the  rcvemie.  Bot  Ae  expenoe  of  a  merccnarjr  ,,J!!,^ 
fofx^e  which  might  inable  the  people  of  the  Phocian 
Yallieft  to  faahnce  in  arms  the  powerful  confederacy 
of  Thebes,  was  so  overproportioned  to  its  revenue, 
that  when  once  such  a  force  was  raised,  to  rest, 
would  not  be  in  the  choice  of  the  general  or  the  go- 
vemmcnt.  Hence,  in  the  forbearance  of  the  The- 
bans,  Philomdus  probably  found  offensive  measures 
necessan\  Hitherto  Phocis  had  been  actuallv  at- 
tacked  only  by  the  Locrians.  In  the  delay  of 
direatened  enterprize  from  Thebes  therefore,  he 
carried  war  into  their  country.  Entering  it  with 
fittle  resistance,  his  troops  made  considerable  booty. 
But  as  he  was  carrying  it  off,  the  irritated  enemy  i^«i.  i- 
bung  upon  his  rear ;  and  chusing  well  their  oppor* 
tunity  among  defiles,  killed  about  twenty  of  his 
men,  whose  bodies  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  their 
power.  As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  he  sent  a 
herald  to  request  the  restoration  of  the  slain  for 
burial ;  but  he  received  for  answer  '  that  the  com- 

*  mon  law  of  the  Greeks  denied  burial  to  the  sacri- 

*  legious.'  Indignation  pervaded  his  army  ;  but 
be  had  influence  to  check  the  dangerous  efferves- 
cence, and  prevailed  that  the  just  vengeance 
ahould  be  submitted  to  his  direction.  The  ene* 
niy's  little  success  increasing  their  confidence,  he 
soon  found  opportunity  for  advantage  over  them  ; 
put  many  to  the  sword,  compelled  the  rest  to  flight, 
and  the  dead  remained  in  his  power.  Such  was 
then  the  force  of  the  common  notions  of  the  im- 
portance of  burial,  that  neither  fear  nor  shame  were 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  Locrians  from  be- 
coming solicitors  to  their  enemy,  for  what  they  had 
themselves    so  lately    denied  to    his  solicitation. 

TOU  Yh  30  . 
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CHAP.  Philontelus,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  own,  did 
,^[J^]^  not  refuse  the  Locrians  their  slain ;  but  he  proceed- 
ed  to  punish  their  former  insult  by  prosecuting  his 
new  success.  Advancing  again  into  Locris,  he  ex* 
tended  plunder  to  parts  before  untouched;  and, 
conducting  his  retreat  then  with  caution  taught  by 
experience,  he  led  back  his  army  highly  gratified 
with  the  expedition* 

The  command  which  Philomelus  now  held  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  and  treasury  of  Delphi,  all  so 
interesting  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  gave  him 
great  means,  but  requiring  uncommon  discretion 
in  the  use.  The  Thebans,  and  their  party  through- 
out Greece,  were  urging  against  him,  and  all  his 
supporters,  the  charges  of  impiety,  profanation  and 
sacrilege.  To  obtain  a  resppnse  from  the  oracle,  of 
a  tendency  to  justify  his  measures,  probably  not 
difficult,  would  be  highly  important,  could  credit  be 
obtained  for  it.  A  response  of  a  tenor  very  favora* 
ble  to  him,  did  then  so  gain  reception,  that  even 
his  enemies,  hopeless  to  invalidate  its  authenticity, 
Diod.i.i6.  endevored  only  to  obviate  its  force.  They  assert- 
ed that  it  came  from  the  Pythoness  in  an  effusion  of 
anger,  indignant  at  the  violence  of  profane  hands, 
dragging  her  to  the  tripod;  and  they  contended 
for  an  interpretation  of  her  words,  as  applied  only 
to  such  profanation.  But,  the  Phocian  cause  being 
favored  by  a  large  part  of  Greece,  including  the 
two  powerful  republics  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens, 
*  an  interpretation  advantageous  to  that  cause  had 
more  general  acceptance.  Reports,  moreover,  of 
omens  and  prodigies,  portending  success  to  it,  ob- 
tained popular  credit  extensively,  and  assisted  the 
reception  of  the  oracle  in  the  favorable  sense. 

Philomelus  now,  from  a  man  hardly  known  but 
among  his  own  people,  who  were  in  low  ponsidera- 
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tion  among  the   Grecian  republics,  had  not  only    sect. 
himself  risen  to  be  one  of  the  leading  characters  of  >,^i^[^ 
the  age,  but  had  raised  his  hitherto  obscure  country 
to  be  among  the  leading  powers ;  and,  what  deserves 
notice  among  Grecian  revolutions,  the  measures, 
by  which  he  rose,  had  been  mild  and  almost  blood- 
less.    With  the  better  confidence  therefore  he  ad- 
dressed now  a  second  declaration,  in  the  name  of 
the  Phocian  people,  to  all  the  Grecian  states:  *The  'Oiod.iAe, 
'  Phocians,'  he  said,  *  in  reposseSssing  themselves  of 

*  Delphi,  their  antient  right,  neither  intended,  nor 

*  would  allow  any  violence  to  the  temple  or  any  of 

*  its  appendages.     The  treasure  should  be  preserv- 

*  ed  with  th^  most  religious  care.     An  account  of 

*  the  number  of  offerings,   with  a  specification  of 

*  the  weight  of  the  precious  metals  in  each,  should 

*  be  given,  on  demand,  to  any  state  which  had  of- 

*  ferings  there,  with  free  leave  to  examine  their  con- 

*  ditlon.    With  regard  to  the  presidency  of  the  tem- 

*  pie,  the  Phocian  people  not  only  held  themselves 

*  justified,  in  resuming  it  as  their  antient  indefeisi- 

*  ble  right,  but  reclconjsd  upon  a  fair  claim  to  the 

*  support  of  the  whole  Greek  nation.     If  therefore 

*  from  malice,  or  envy,  or  whatever  bad  motive,  for 

*  no  good  one  could  be,  any  state  should  wage  war 
f  against  them,  they  were  bold  to  request  assistance 

*  from  all  others,  as  in  a  holy  cause.    Should  that  be 

*  denied  by  any,  still  they  claimed  peace  with  all, 

*  intided  to  so  much  at  least  for  their  own  peaceful 

*  principles  and  purposes.* 

This  declaration  was  communicated  by  ministers 
specially  sent  to  ever}'  state,  not  omitting  even 
Thebes.  It  would  hardly  be  expected  to  find,  in 
the  ruling  party  there,  a  disposition  to  peace  with 
Phocis,  on  any  moderate  terms;  but  the  hope 
would  be  reasonable,  that  such  demonstration  of  a 
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CHAP.  dis|iosition  to  coneiliation,  in  the  Pbocian  govern^ 
^^^^^^!!^  ment,  would  tend  to  its  credit*  Tlie  measure 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,  like  those  of  Philo^ 
raelus  in  genendt  judiciously  conceived  and  aUy 
executed.  No  paitieulars  remain  of  discussions  on 
the  occasion  at  Athens,  but  preceding  and  following 
circumstances  indicate  generally  the  tempitr  with 
which  the  application  of  the  Phocians  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  contending  parties  there.  IsocrateSy 
and  others  who  associated  in  politics  with  Timo* 
tbeus  and  Chabrias,  would  be  reddy  to  concur  wid) 
Laced»inon  ia  support  of  Phocis  ai^  in  opposition 
to  Thebe&  Chares  and  his  party  wot;dd  be  reddy 
to  seize  occasion  for  gaining  Uie  tsommand  of  Pho« 
cis,  and  to  prevent  any  others  from  gaining  it ;  bqt 
they  would  oppose  any  sldvantage  to  Lacediemon, 
not  less  than  to  Thebes.  Animosity  against  Thebes, 
however,  was  a  popular  passion,  and  the  partisans 
of  Chares  were  courtiers  of  the  sovereln  people. 
Thus  circumstances  altogether  were  favorable  for 
Phiiomelus,  and  the  Athenian  government  avowjsd 
the  support  of  Phocis,  agfiinst  the  Amphictyons 
supported  by  the  Thebans.  Ri^Iy  as  any  mea^ 
sure  of  executive  government  escaped  reprobation 
from  some  party  at  Athens,  yet  the  Phocian  atti'* 
ance  on  this  occasion,  it  appears  from  the  orators^ 
none  would  venture  to  blame. 

Nevertheless  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the . 
expulsion  of  the  Amphictyons  from  Delphi  was 
a  measure  of  extreme  violence,  against  an  esta- 
blishment for  ages  held  sacred  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  principal  bond  of  the  several  governments 
of  the  nation  ;  a  violence  to  be  justified  only  as 
civil  war,  by  the  last  necessity.  Accordingly 
the  Thebans  were  sedulous  to  profit  firom  th^ 
.    advantage  so  before  them.    In  the  name  of  the 
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Amphksyoiis  the  caH    wad  sounded,  throughout    sect. 
Greece,  to  arm  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians,  ^^IJ^ 
as  in  the  common  cause  of  the  country  and  the 
god.     But  so  prudent,  in  his  critical  and  difficult 
circumstances,    was    the  conduct  of  Philomehis, 
and  so  litde  popular  the  cause  of  the  Amphictyons^ . 
under  Thei)an  patronage,  that,  of  the  numberless 
republics  of  the  nation,  only  that  branch  of  the 
Locrian  name,  which  was  distinguished  and  de- 
graded  by  the  epithet  of  Ozoiian,  the  stinking, 
would  obey  the    call.      The  Thebans   therefore 
vratured  upon  no  o&nsive  operations;  the  com* 
mon  teasbn  of  warfare  ended,  and  winter  passed^ 
without  farther  hostilities. 

But  the  season  of  repose  seems  to  have  pro^ 
duced  no  disposition  to  peace.  The  Phocians 
therefore  could  not  safely  reduce  their  mercenary 
force,  which  neither  could  they,  with  any  ordinary* 
means,  maintain.  But  the  abilities  and  popularity 
of  Philomelus  found  extraordinary  means,  and 
apparently  nevertheless  unexceptionable.  Among  Diod.i.i«. 
the  Phocians  were  mpn  of  wealth,  mostly  ac-  ^' 
qiwed  through  the  commerce  of  all  Greece  with 
Delphi  ;  atid  whether  by  loan  or  how  we  are  un^ 
informed,  the  sum  wanted  far  the  public  exigency 
was  raised^  and  no  complaint  appears  to  have  been 
excited. 

Spring  came,  and  the  Thebans,  still  refusing  B.C.S54. 
peace,  nevertheless  forbore  action.  Their  power-  ^*•^^•^" 
ful  native  military  ^vas  of  no  expence  to  their 
government,  and,  unable  as  they  were  to  excite 
their  former  confederacy  to  energy,  they  might 
hope  for  the  advantage  of  victory  without  risk  and 
without  effort.  It  was  much  for  the  Phocians  to 
have  maintained  their  mercenaries  through  the 
winter.    When  the  season  for  action  came,  that 
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CHAP,    predatory  war,  which  circumstances  probably  made 
.  ^^^^)[^  indispensable,  Philomelus  directed  where  it  might, 
with  the  best  justification,  be  directed,  still  against 
the  Locrians,  who  had  invaded  Phocis. 

The  Ozolian  Locrians,  a  little  subordinate 
people,  aware  of  their  inferiority  to  Thebes, 
Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  but  accustomed  to.  reckon 
themselves  more  nearly  equal  to  the  Phocians, 
flew  to  arms,  probably  with  more  courage  than 
good  conduct,  to  defend  their  ravaged  country  ;  and 
Diodj.16.  venturing  a  battle  with  Philomelus,  were  again 
defeated.  The  slaughter  was  such,  that  the  sur* 
vivors,  far  from  hoping  to  protect  their  fields, 
doubted  of  their  ability  to  defend  their  towns 
against  an  enemy  to  whose  slain  they  had  denied 
burial*  In  extreme  alarm  therefore  they  addressed 
supplication  and  remonstrance  to  Thebes,  praying 
that  relief  and  support,  to  which  such  faithful  allies, 
suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  the  god  and  the 
Theban  confederacy,  were  intitled. 

The  successful  inroad  of  Philomelus,  whether 
the  wisest  measure  in  his.  circumstances,  we  are 
without  information  sufficient  for  any.  clear  judge- 
ment, was,  however,  in'  its  result,  not  altogether 
fortunate.  The  cries  of  the  Locrians  produced  a 
sensation  in  Greece,  which  the  decrees  of  the 
Amphictyons,  supported  by  the  influence  of 
Thebes,  could  not  excite  ;  and  exaggerated  report, 
of  the  successes  and  power  of  Philomelus,  in- 
creased the  effect.  The  advantage  thus  afforded 
to  the  Theban  leaders,  and  their  associates  in  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly,  was  not  neglected.  If, 
when  the  Phocians  first  possessed  themselves  of 
Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  took  any  of  those 
measures  which  might  have  become    their  pre- 
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tendons,  arul  their  generally  acknowleged  dignity ,  sect. 
the  effect  was  so  little  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  J^^ 
of  the  only  extant  historian  of  these  transactions, 
their  advocate  Diodorus.  But  now  the  council 
met,  apparently  .at  Thermopylae;  and  while  the 
Theban  government  sent  ministers  to  every  state, 
in  which  it  could  hope  to  excite  an  interest  suited 
to  its  views,  the  Amphictyons  issued  decrees  in  the 
name  of  the  Greek  nation,  invoking  all  to  arm,  in 
the  cause  of  the  god,  against  the  sacrilegious  Pho- 
cians.  But  even  now  the  voice  of  that  revjerend  Diod.H6. 
council  was,  in  the  confession  of  the  same  historian,  ^' 
but  as  the  trumpet  of  discord  through  Greece*. 
The  violent  measures  of  Philomelus,  on  one  side, 
the  known  ambition  of  Thebes,  on  the  other,  the 
critical  situation  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  and 
the  means  it  might  afford  for  prosecuting  purposes 
of  ambition  and  violence,  whichever  party  pre- 
vailed^ to  the  general  injury  of  Greece,  were 
subjects  of  anxious  consideration  for  all  informed 
and  thinking  men.  Meanwhile  among  the  Many, 
while  some  were  vehement  in  indignation  against 
the  Phocians,  and  eager  that  they  should  suffer 
all  the  severity  of  punishment  decreed  for  the 
nio$t  abominable  sacrilege  (a  crime,  to  judge  from 
remaining  accounts,  far  more  ingagiug  their  solici- 
tude, than  the  overthrow  or  weakening  of -a  poli- 
tical institution  of  common  importance  to  the 
Greek  nation)  others  contended  no  less  ardently 
that  they  were  an  injured  people,  whom  it  be- 
hooved united  Greece  to  protect  against  the 
cruellest  oppression,  wickedly,  with  the  pretence 
of  service  to  the  god,  attempted  against  them. 
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CHA?.  The  deficieot  merit,  or  creiiit,  <^  the  Thebaa 
^^^^^^![^  leaders  at  this  time^  successors  of  the  renoweed 
Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas,  is  not  weakly  in- 
dicated by  the  antient  writers,  advocates  of  their 
cause,  in  the  omission  to  name  a  single  man  of 
them.  In  ambition  nevertheless  and  arrogance, 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  below  their  great 
predecessors.  Yet,  in  measuring  our  censure  to 
them,  the  uneasy  and  difficult  situation  of  part}- 
leaders  among  the  Grecian  republics,  and  the  im- 
possibility  of  avoiding  party,  should  be  consider^ 
ed.  It  appears  indeed  a  truly  wonderful  tendency 
to  tyranny^  in  various  shapes,  and  from  various 
causes,  that  we  find  in  every  democratical  govern- 
ment which  has  been  at  all  laid  open  to  us.  All 
»  that  remains  from  antiquity  on  this  part  of  history 
tends  to  show^  tho  no  writer  has. so  entered  into 
detail  of  Theban  and  Bo&otian  afisdrs  as  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  cause,,  that  the  democratical 
party  could  not  hope  to  maintain  their  power  in 
Thebes,  without  holding  the  other  towns  of  Boeo- 
tia  in  a  political  subjection,  such  tliat  civil  freedom, 
if  any  were  really"  left  them,  must  be  utterly  pre- 
carious :  with  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
Boeotian  towns,  the  supreme  power  in  Thebes 
would  surely  revert  to  the  aristocratioal  party,  and 
the  democratical  chiefs  must  probably  seek  pen#onal 
safety  in  exile.  This  we  have  seen  a  principal 
moving  spring  of  Theban  politics  in  the  long 
contest  with  Lacedaemon,  and  it  remained  so  in 
the  contest  now  with  Phocis, 

When  the  Thebans,  under  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
meinondas, propcvsed  to  establish  th^ir  own  power 
over  all  Greece,  on  the  ruin  of  that  so  long,  with 
more  or  less  plenitude,  exercised  by  Lacedsemon, 
they  could  persuade  almost  all   the  northern   re- 
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publics,  and  half  Peloponnesus  itself,  to  zealous  sect. 
cooperation  with  them.  But  now,  making  com-  ^^i^^ 
mon  cause  with  the  Amphictyons,  the  antient 
representative  council  of  the  nation,  violently  driven 
from  that  by  long  custom  th;eir  place  of  meeting, 
and  resisted  in  the  execution  of  their  offices^  the 
list  of  allies  they  could  obtain  is  of  a  very  different 
description.  The  zeal  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
alreddy  unfortunate  enough,  did  not  however  abate« 
The  Thessalians,  apparently  checked  by  domestic 
troubles,  had  assisted  hitherto  only  by  their  in- 
fluence to  procure  Amphictyonic  decrees.  The 
people  now  coming  forward  were  the  Perrhaebians, 
Dolopians,  Athamans,  Magnetes,  ^nians  and 
Achaians ;  Thessalian  names  all,  but  so  little 
fiimiliar  In  Grecian  history  that  it  hardly  appears 
what  part  those  who  bore  them  ever  Before  took 
in  any  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Lacedasmon  and  Athens,  with  all  the  states  where 
their  interest  prevailed,  avowed  themselves  the 
allies  of  Phocis.  The  rest,  even  the  Arcadians 
of  Megalopolis, ^  who  owed  their  actual  political 
existence  to  Thebes,  appear  to  have  avoided 
sdrring. 

But  neither  from  Lacedasmon  nor  Athens  was  DM.1.I6. 
any  effectual  assistance  reddy,  when  the  force  of  ^'^' 
the  Theban  confederacy  was  assembling.  Philo- 
melus  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  increase  still 
his  mercenaries,  and,  for  their  maintenance  to  carry 
them  again  into  the  enemy's  country^^  Again  he 
chose  the  Locrian  territory  for  invasion.     A  body 

10  Diodorus,  apparently  following  some  author  of  the  The- 
ban party,  says  that  Philomelos  now  trespassed  on  the  sacred 
treasury.  Afterward  we  find  him,  with  candid  simplicity, 
stating  evidence  that  this  was  unfounded  slander.  Farther 
notice  of  this  will  occur  hereafter. 

VOL.   VI.  31 
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CHAP,    of  Boeotian  horse  hastened  to  assist  in  its  protection. 

^^!^^!^  A  battle,  in  the  usual  way  of  Grecian  warfare,  fol- 
lowed, and  Philomelus  was  victorious.  Soon  after 
no  less  than  six  thousand  Thessalians  joined  the 
unfortunate  Locrians;  another  battle  was  fought, 
and  still  the  victor}'-  was  with  Philomelus.  Then 
at  length  the  Thebans  got  the  whole  force  of 
Boeotia  to  move,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand 
men  ;  'but  fifteen  hundred  Achaians,  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, joining  the  Phocian  army,  Philomelus  ven- 
tured to  hold  his  ground. 

Superior  as  the  Thebans  must  have  been  in  force, 
yet  they  did  not  hasten  to  a  general  action ;    but 

Diod.1.16.  they  intercepted  the  return  of  a  foraging  party  of 
Phocian  mercenaries,  who  were  made  prisoners. 
With  the  hope  of  superiority,  the  disposition  to  a 
barbarous  severity  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  of 
which  they  took  upon  themselves  to  be  the  judges, 
or  whose  judges  were  their  creatures,  prevailed  with 
the  Theban  leaders.  They  declared  by  proclama* 
tion  that  a  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  condemned 
the  prisoners,  as  accomplices  in  sacrilege,  to  death; 

*  and  immediately,'  says  the  historian,  ^  following 

*  up  their  words  by  deeds,  they  put  all  to  the  sword.' 
Vengeance  was  indignantly  demanded  by  the  Pho- 
cian army,  and  the  abilities  of  the  general  soon 
provided  means  for  the  necessary  gratification.  He 
found  opportunity  to  make  a  considerable  number 
of  Boeotians  prisoners,  and,  with  the  formality  of 
retaliative  justice,  he  delivered.them  to  his  incensed 
soldiers,  who  put  all  to  death.  *  Thus,'  says  the 
historian,  *  Philomelus  checked  the  cruel  arrogance 
•of  the  Thebans.'  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  enemy's  superiority  or  equality^  he  could  cany 
depredation  no  farther,  as  he  had  entered  Locris 
principally  to  find  subsistence  for  his  troops,  so,  for 
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subsistence,  it  would  become  necessary  for  him  to    sect. 
withdraw    again    into    Phocis;     and,  among  the  ^.^I^^ 
mountains,   pressed  in   his  retreat,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound. 

Occasion  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  from  the  Diod.i.ie. 
death  of  Philomelus,  to  boast  of  a  great  victory ;  ^"  ^^' 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  their  success  in 
action,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
secute the  advantage.  Winter  indeed  was  ap- 
proaching, which  in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a 
mountainous  country,  made  a  pause  of  military 
operations  generally  necessary  for  armies  so  unpro- 
vided as  those  of  the  Grecian  republics;  yet,  if  the 
success  of  the  Thebans  had  been  clear,  they  would 
have  endevored  to  penetrate  the  Delphi,  the  great 
object  of  the  war.  But,  without  an  effort,  they 
returned  home,  leaving  their  enemies  to  retreat  un- 
molested, and  take  their  measures  at  leisure  for 
repairing  their  loss,  whatever,  beyond  that  of  one 
most  valuable  life,  it  may  have  been.  The  Pho- 
cians  thus  retained  the  intire  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  own  country,  including  their  new 
acquisition,  or  what  they  called  their  recovered  and 
infranchised  dominion  of  the  sacred  citv. 


SECTION  V. 

Negotiation  for  Peace  between  Thebe*  and  Phocis  untueeutful.  ^ssit^ 
tance  from  Thebee  to  the  Satrap  of  BUhynia  against  the  King  of 
Persia.  War  of  invective  among  the  Greeks,  Onomarehus  Sttcces^ 
sor  of  Philomelus.    Invasion  of  Doris  and  BwoHa  by  Onomarehus. 

Those  who  directed  the  administration  of  Thebes 
and  Boeotia,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  neither 
among  historians  nor  orators,  had  expected,  as  De- 
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CHAP,    mosthenes  and  Isocrates  both  observe,  that  Phocid 
J^^^iJ^U  must  yield  to  them,  and  would  probably  yield  with- 
DemMth.   out  resistance.     The  only  hazard  of  their  measures 
^ui.k   would  arise,  they  supposed,  from  the  alarm  and  in- 
^^^^!ot!  dignation  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  and  their  con- 
adPhUipp.  federates.    But  with  these  the  Theban  confederacy 
had  been  accustomed  to  contend,  and  would  con- 
tend with  better  hope  when  Delphi  should  be  in 
their  power,  and  a  dear  majority  of  the  Amphic* 
tyons  subservient.      Rarely  we  gain  any  direct  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  parties  in  Thebes.    Events 
however  imply  that  those  who  had  hitherto  directed 
its  councils,    were,  in  consequence  of  the   total 
failure  of  their  projects,  obliged  to  yield,  in  some 
degree,  to  wiser  and  more  moderate  men,  but  of  the 
same  party,  at  least  so  far  that  they  were  of  the 
party  of  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas.       In  the 
winter  following  the   death  of  Philomelus,     the 
Phocians,  before  represented  as  involving  in  the 
contamination  of  sacrilege,  and  subjecting  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  the  gods,  all  who  should  com- 
municate with  them,  unfit  even  to  be  allowed  burial 
when  slain  in  battle,  were  looked  upon  with  some- 
Diod.  1.     what  less  severity.      Negotiation  was  opened  with 
them,  and  the  propositions  were  such  as  to  ingage 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Phocian  leaders,  in 
consultation  with  their  allies.     But  the  liberal  party 
in  Thebes  could  not  carry  their  measures  through. 
The  terms  at  last  insisted  on  were  too  severe,  or 
too  obviously  insidious,  to  be  accepted  by  men  with, 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  led  by  able  advisers.     If 
any  remission  of  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  sentence 
of  the  Amphictyons  was  proposed,  it  was  only  par- 
tial, and  calculated,   by  dividing  the  Phocians,  to 
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reduce  them  to  their  enemy^s  mercy.     The  nego- 
tiation therefore  produced  nothing^^ 

Successful  so  fkr  as  to  prevent  peace,  the  turbu-  i>*^*i- ta- 
lent were  however  unable  to  command  so  as  to  car- 
ry on  the  war  with  any  vigor.      The  Thessalians 
avoided  to  furnish  troops,  and  the  other  allies  were 
little  more  disposed  to  exertion.      A  remission  of 
hostility  with  Phocis  insued,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Thebans  was  drawn  another  way.     Artabazus,  ibid, 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  still  maintaining  his  rebellion  l^xL 
against  the  great  king,  and  again  threatened  by  eas-  J^^ 
tern  multitudes  under  loyal  satraps,  desired  again  i.  n.  3.s. 

n  Diodoros,  compiling,  abridging,  and  remarking,  witli  hit 
usual   honesty  of  purpose  and   deficiency  of  judgement,  has 
gitren  a  very  inconsistent  aspect  to  his  narrative,  which  never- 
theless affords,  for  the  careful  investigator,  a  store  of  materials 
in  a  great  degree  satisfactory,  giving  means  at^the  same  time 
to  discover  their  own  coherency,  and  to  distinguish  the  sophis- 
ticated matter  which  party-writers  have  led  the  historian  to 
mix  with  them.    Speaking  of  tlie  battle  in  which  Philomelus 
fell,  as  a  g^eat  and  nearly  decisive  victory  won  hy  the  The- 
bans, and  his  death  as  his  own  act,  the  result  of  despair,  he 
shows  withal  that  it  was  really  a  small  part  only  of  the  Pho- 
cian  amy  that  was  overpowered  among  the  mountains  by  a  su- 
perior  force.     *0f  BoiuroT  ru  ^tkijAst  voXu  v^poif^ovr^,  lv/xi)<rav. 
But  if  even  over  that  small  part  it  had  been  a  clear  victory, 
they  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  body  of  the  slain 
general,   which,    as  it  is  not  said  they  did,  we  may   very 
safely  conclude  they  did  not.     Diodorus,  however,  proceeds 
to  say,  ^  The  Boeotians  then   returned  home,  because  they 
^  thought  the  death  of  Philomelus  sufficient  for  their  purpose.^ 
The  conclusion  is  too  ridiculous.      Their  ultimate  purpolse 
avowedly  was  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  and  their  first  object  to  recover  possession  of  Del- 
phi, and  restorie  the  Amphictvonic  session  there.     Undoubt- 
edly they  would  have  marched  thither  without  delay^  had  they 
gained  a  victory  to  open  means  for  it.     But  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  historian  proceeds  to  inform  us,  ^  The  Phodans  with- 
^  drew,  to  Delphi,  delivered,  for  the  present,  horn  all  pressure 
^  of  war ;  and,  holding  council  with  their  allies,  deliberated 
^  concerning  war  and  peace.^      The  sequel  we  shall   find 
amounting  to  proof  that  they  had  not  been  materially  weak- 
ened by  Uie  events  of  the  campain. 
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CHAP,  the  experienced  advantage  of  Grecian  science  and 
^^!!^  discipline  to  inable  him  to  resist  them.  Whether 
less  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  Athenian 
general,  Chares,  than  with  the  service  of  the  troops 
under  him,  his  commissioners  now  sent  into  Greece 
were  instructed,  it  is  said,  to  seek,  in  preference, 
men  raised  to  fame  under  Epameinondas.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that,  while  not  a  name  of  a  The- 
ban  officer  who  commanded  against  the  Phocians, 
or  a  Theban  politician  who  promoted  the  sacred 
war,  not  a  name  of  an  Amphictyon,  or  of  any  one 
ingaged  in  council  or  in  cause  with  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  has  been  preserved  by  the  historian,  or  by 
any  other  extant  author,  yet,  when  within  the  same 
period,  the  Theban  arms  were  directed  other  ways, 
Diod. 1. 16.  the  names  of  generals  immediately  appear.  Pam- 
piut-'rit.  menes,  the  philosophical  Pammenes,  the  friend  of 
p.*^^f '  Epameinondas,  said  to  have  been  also  the  host  and 
protector  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  when  a  youth 
at  Thebes,  did  not  Refuse  to  take  the  command  of 
Demosth.  the  auxiliaries  for  the  satrap.  From  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Persian  connection  had 
been  the  reproach  of  Thebes  among  the  Greeks. 
War  against  the  king's  forces,  therefore,  tho  in  the 
cause  of  a  rebellious  satrap,  might  carry  some  credit 
with  it,  to  the  commander  and  to  his  country.  At 
the  same  time* Asia  would  be,  both  to  general  and 
army,  a  more  inviting  field  than  Phocis,  for  profit, 
as  well  as  for  glory.  Under  such  a  man  as  Pam- 
menes accordingly  such  was  the  zeal  for  this  ser- 
fi.C.353.  vice,  that  five  thousand  volunteers  were  presently 
Oi.l06.4.^jj5g^j.  whether  all  Thebans,  or  men  promiscuous- 
ly collected,  we  are  uninformed.  Possibly  the 
Thebans  among  them  were  such  as  the  promoters 
of  the  Phocian  war  would  willingly  see  emigrate  ; 
and  Pammenes  himself  may  have  been  not  a  warm 
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aqpprover  of  their  measures.      Contributing  prin-     sect. 
cipally,  however,  it  is  said,  toward  two  great  vie-  .^^.^^ 
tones  obtained  over  the  king's  forces,  with  much 
profit  to  those  ingaged  under  him,  he  added  not  a 
little  to  the  military  renown  of  Thebes". 

In  a  war  of  the  character  of  that  called  the  sa- 
cred, which  produced  the  deliberate  massacre  of 
prisoners  as  a  measure  of  piety,  necessary  to  the  jus- 
tification of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  sight  of  the 
deity,  minds  would  be  more  than  commonly  heated, 
uivective  would  of  course  abound,  and  the  rancorous 
spirit  would  not  cease  with  the  contest  in  arms,  but 
live  with  the  sun'ivors,  and  fade  but  gradually 
among  their  posterity.  Of  virulence  then  only  se- 
cond to  that  of  a  war  for  which  perverted  reason 
claims  religion  as  its  ground,  would  be  hostility  so 
founded  as  that  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Messenians.  The  Messenians  bound  to  the  The- 
bans,  as  the  restorers,  and  second  founders  of  their 
nation,  had  however  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  sacred  Ch.27.t.s. 
war ;  but  they  were  adverse  to  the  Phocians,  not  fliatory. 
more  because  the  Phocians  were  enemies  to 
Thebes,  than  because  they  were  befriended  by 
Lacedaemon.  Popular  prejudice  therefore  among  Pausan. 
the  Messenians  gave  reddy  circulation  to  a  story, 
wherever  originating,  that  the  kings,  the  ephors, 
and  all  the  senate  of  Lacedaemon  favored  the  im- 

1*  Diodorus  remarks,  on  this  expedition  of  Psimmenes,  ^  that 
^  it  appeared  wonderful  how  the  Boeotians,  deserted  hy  the 
'  Thessalians,  and  pressed  by  the  Phocian  war,  could  send  an 
*  army  beyond  sea  and  be  everywhere  successful.'  He  had 
just  before  shown  that,  in  Greece,  they  were  very  generally 
unsuccessful.  The  inducement,  therefore,  to  send  such  a 
force,  if  really  a  Theban  force,  or  composed  of  Boeotians 
friendly  to  the  Theban  connection,  would  indeed  appear  mys- 
terious. But  the  measure  was  more  than  probably  a  measure 
of  a  party  adverse  to  the  Phocian  war,  whether  obtaining  a 
temporary  superiority,  or  only  licence  for  the  adventure. 
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CHAP,  pious  cause  under  the  instigation  of  bribes  from  the 
,  v,,^*v^  Delphian  treasury.  Men  of  letters,  now  abounding 
in  Greece,  and  even  men  of  superior  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, some  excited  by  party-attachments, 
some  allured  by  profit,  addicted  themselves  to  the 
compilation,  and  perhaps  often  invention  of  anec- 
dotes and  secret  history,  and  especially  of  the  defa- 
M.T.Cic.  matory  kind.  Among  these,  the  Chian  Theopom- 
Di^n.  Hal.  pus,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  admired  for  the  force 
^P'J^'  and  elegance  of  his  style,  was  at  this  time  eminent 
From  him  a  tale  has  been  preserved,  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Messenian,  but  throwing  the 
mire  with  more  ingenuity,  and  not  with  such  un- 
distinguishing  boisterousness.  Archidamus,  ac- 
cording to  Theopompus,  was  not  himself  disposed 
to  favor  the  sacrilegious  Phocians  ;  but  the  dispens- 
ers of  Delphian,  gold,  at  Laceda^mon,  gaining  his 
queen,  Deinica,  her  interest  with  the  king  at  length 
overbore  his  probity**.  Such  stories  would  be  like- 
ly to  have  circulation.  But  with  the  clear  and  press- 
ing interest  of  Lacedasmon  to  support  the  Phocians 
against  Thebes,  it  is  obvious  that  bribery  could  be 
-  little  necessary  to  persuade  to  it ;  and  if  for  any 
matter,  not  of  completely  public  notoriety,  Diodorus 
is  worthy  of  credit,  his  report,  that,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  Phocians,  Archidamus,  and 
perhaps  others,  assisted  them  with  money,  will  de- 
serve it.      We  shall  hereafter  see  the  probity  of 

^Athenasas,  quoting  Heracleides  Lembns,  relates  that  a 
king  of  Lacedfemon,  named  Archidamus^  was  fined  bj  the 
ephors  for  preferring  a  rich  bride,  with  a  person  under  the 
proper  size  for  bceeding  successors  of  Hercules,  to  one  of  a 
finer  person  with  less  wealth*  (Athen.  1.  3.  p.  2B0,  vel  586.) 
Plutarch  mentions  the  same  story  (De  lib.  educ.  init.)  Some 
modem  writers,  to  make  so  good  a  story  more^ complete,  gi?e 
the  name  of  Deinlcha  to  the  little  lady,  unnamed  by  either 
Athensus  or  Plutarch,  and  make  her  husband,  equally  without 
authority  from  either,  the  son  of  Agesilaus, 
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Philomehis,  and  hb  abstinence  from  trespass  on    b^^- 
the  sacred  treasury,  to  a  degree   beyond  evidence  ^.^sr^^ 
eommon  in  such  cases,  placed  above  just  suspicion. 
If  he  was  clear,  the  imputation  against  remoter 
hands,   while  he  ruled  at  Delphi,    must  fall  of 
course. 

.  On  the  death  of  Philomelus,  his  next  brother,  B.C.364. 
Onomarchus,  who  had  been  his  principal  assistant  01.106.3, 
ID  council  and  in  the  field,  was  raised,  by  election  csijst.' 
of  the  Phocian  people  to  the  arduous  office  which 
he  had  so  ably  held.  In  talents  not  inferior,  Ono- 
marohus  seems  to  have  had  a  more  soaring  ambition 
and  less  scrupulous  probiQr.  He  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  administration  with  trespass  upon  the  sa- 
cred treasury.  But  the  proof  seems  to  rest  wholly 
on  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  the 
means  he  appears  to  have  possessed  for  maintain- 
ing, and  considerably  increasing  the  military  force 
raised  by  his  late  brother.  According  to  the  same  c.si. 
historian,  who  relates  that  the  Phocian  army  was 
completely  defeated  when  Philomelus  was  killed, 
the  Phocian  force  was,  within  a  few  months  after, 
greater  than  Philomelus  had  ever  commanded. 
The  Thebans,  to  deter  enemies  and  allure  friends, 
would  endevor  to  profit  from  the  death  of  the  ad- 
verse general  for  spreding  the  belief  of  a  great  vic- 
tory ;  while  they  circulated  also  new  fulminations 
of  the  Amphictyons,  threatening  with  divine  as  well 
as  human  vengeance,  all  who  should  in  any  manner 
or  degree  favor  their  sacrilegious  foes.  Neverthe- 
less the  Phocian  cause  continued  rather  to  gain 
ground  among  the  Grecian  states ;  the  policy  of 
Onomarchus,  which  was  evidently  able,  being  appa- 
rently assisted  by  the  credit  which  the  wise  and  ho- 
,norable  conduct  of  Philomelus  had  extensively  con- 
VOL.  VI.  32 
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CHAP,  ciliated.  During  the  season  of  rest  from  arms,  ac'* 
^^^!^}^  cording  even  to  the  historian's  partial  account, 
attributing  all  success  of  the  Phocian  cause  to  bri- 
bery, the  turn  in  politics,  where  any  occurred,  was 
in  favor  of  Phocis.  The  principal  defection  was 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  did  not  indeed  join  the 
Phocians,  but  no  longer  sent  auxiliaries  to  Thebes. 
Open  then  as  the  treasury  was  to  the  examination 
at  least  of  the  states  friendly  to  Phocis,  if  there  was 
trespass  to  any  considerable  amount,  it  must  havs* 
been  managed  either  with  extraordinary  dexterity  or 
extraordinary  concert. 

The  continued  inactivity  of  the  Thebans,  in  a 
war  of  their  own  seeking,  is  unaccounted  for  by  an- 
tient  writers,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  indicated  that 
the  leaders  of  the  war  party  among  them  were  not 
superior  men,  and  that  an  opposing  party  was  pow- 
erful. Nevertheless  the  forbearance  may  have  re^^ 
suited  in  some  degree  from  policy ;  foe  Onomarchus 
could  not,  any  more  than  Philomelus,  remain  inac- 
tive, and  he  was  probably  not  yet  strong  enough  te> 
B.C.363.  invade  Boeotia.  Accordingly  he  led  his  army  intD 
O1.106.4.  the  Epicnemidian  Locris,  where  he  took  Thronium, 
C.33."  '  the  principal  town,  and,  if  the  historian  followed 
trustworthy  authority,  sold  the  inhabitants  to  sla- 
very. Possibly  he  may  have  exercised  such  seve- 
rity ^against  some  of  them,  obnoxious  for  violence,, 
such  as  we  have  seen  some  of  the  enemies  of  Pho- 
cis disposed  to ;  but  the  historian's  own  account  of 
his  general  conduct,  and  his  political  success,  for- 
bids the  belief  that  he  would  passionately,  or  for 
small  profit,  make  himself  odious  and  his  cause  un- 
popular in  Greece.  From  Doris  he  turned  back 
across  Phocis  into  the  Ozolian  Locris.  Amphissa, 
the  principal  town  of  that  province,  only  threatened 
by  his  army,  surrendered       Amphissa  was  but  sc- 
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vcn  miles  from  Delphi.  Probably  the  inactivity  of  sect. 
the  Thebans,  in  support  of  their  allies,  had  excited  >^^v^ 
disgust ;  and  possibly  a  party  adverse  to  the  The- 
ban  connection,  and  holding  communication  with 
Phocis,  was  powerful.  But  a  capitulation,  little 
common  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks,  and  especial- 
ly considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
war,  would  imply  confidence  in  the  conqueror's 
faith.  From  Amphissa  Onomarchus  turned  upon 
Doris,  and  plundered  great  part  of  the  country. 
The  remissness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Theban 
government,  together  wiUi  the  conciliating  conduct 
of  the  Phocian  general-autocrator,  seem  to  have 
produced  the  opportunities,  which  now  occurred, 
for  attempts  within  Bceotia  itself.  Orchomenus,  Ch.«8.i.4. 
so  cruelly  desolated  by  the  Thebans,  about  three  Hutory. 
years  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  had  been 
repeopled ;  under  what  circumstances  we  are  un- 
informed, but  certainly  under  Theban  patronage ; 
and  probably  the  new  population  was  mixed,  of 
antient  Orchdmenians,  and  n6w  settlers  from  other 
parts  of  Greece.  But  whatever  preventive  care 
may  have  been  taken,  aversion  to  the  Theban 
government  grew:  communication  was  held  with 
the  Phocians ;  Onomarchus,  turning  suddenly  from 
Doris,  arrived  unexpectedly ;  and  the  Theban  party 
was  so  surprized  and  awed  that,  whether  any  con- 
test in  arms  intervened  is  not  said,  Orchomenus 
became  a  member  of  the  Phocian  alliance.  Under 
similar  incouragement,  apparently,  Onomarchus 
then  proceeded  to  Chaeroneia;  but,  the  Thebans 
having  hastily  collected  their  forces,  he  was  there 
disappointed.  The  historian's  expression  rather 
implies  a  defeat  in  battle ;  but  it  could  be  little 
important,  for  he  was  presently  after  in  circum- 
stances for  new  and  great  enterprize. 
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CHAP.  But  the  contest  between  Phocis  and  Thebes,  in 
^^^  its  progress,  more  involving  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  advert  to  what 
had  been  passing  among  the  principal  of  those 
states,  and  observe  the  circumstances  in  which  at 
this  time  they  stood. 


SECTION  VI. 

Politics  9f  AihvM,  Cintmnttanus  of  Macedonia :  Marriage  of  PkiUf : 
DitposiHon  to  Peace  thvarted  by  a  Party  in  Atheno :  Conftderacy 
agatnit  Macedonia :  Accumulated  Sutcesu*  of  Philip. 

The  sacred  war,  with  the  command  of  the  temple 
and  treasury  of  Delphi  its  object,  was  a  concern  of 
such  magnitude  for  the  Greek  nation,  and  especial- 
iy  the  two  great  republics  of  Athens  and  Laccde- 
tnon,  that  the  very  permission  of  the  contest,  and 
the  allowance  for  such  an  obscure  people  as  the 
Phocians  to  take  the  leading  part,  strongjly  indicfite 
decay  and  beginning  decrepitude,  the  result  of  long 
and  almost  ceaseless  divisions.  Athens,  however, 
tho  weak  in  landforce,  slow  to  put  forwaird  armies 
of  citizens,  and  having  among  her  citizens  few 
practised  soldiers,  like  those  which  had  fought  her 
battles  under  Miltiades  and  Aristeides,  was  power- 
ful still  by  sea,  ambitious,  not  less  than  formerly, 
of  command  over  other  states,  and,  even  more  than 
formerly,  active  and  deep  in  policy.  Among  those 
who  contended  for  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  from 
the  great  Cimon's  time  downward,  there  had 
always  been  some  who  held  it  for  the  republic's 
interest  to  nuuntain  a  constant  frieadly  connection 
with  Lacedaemon.     But  the  party  of  Chares,  which 
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of  late  had  been  mostly  the  ruling  party,  admitted 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  even  when  most  neces- 
sary, with  reluctance ;  nor  had  they  ever  ceased  to 
support  the  enemies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  so  as 
to  frustrate  their  great  purpose,  the  recovery  of  the 
dominion  of  Messina*  In  joining  such  an  ally,  or 
any  ally,  for  the  critical  purpose  of  defending  the 
Delphian  treasury,  some  jealous  care  might  become 
every  Athenian  statesman.  But  the  party  of  Chares, 
while  they  thwarted  all  separate  interests  of  their 
ally,  would  press  any  separate  interest  of  their 
own,  to  the  injury  of  their  ally  :  not  satisfied  with 
obviating  the  preponderance  of  Lacedaemon,  they 
would  make  Phocis  their  instrument  for  purposes 
adverse  to  the  interest  of  Lacedaemon.  Hence, 
tho  the  two  governments  concurred  in  the  general 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Phocians,  and  opposing 
the  Thebans,  yet  they  cooperated  little.  The 
several  distractions  of  each  also  prevented  vigorous 
interference  from  either.  Lacedaemon  was  per- 
plexed by  the  necessity  of  constantly  watching 
enemies  on  all  her  lx>rders,  and  even  within  them ; 
and  Adiens,  after  abandoning  the  contest  with  her 
confederates,  was  still  implicated  in  ^w,  maintained 
with  purposes  of  ambition  and  revenge,  against 
Macedonia. 

The  Macedonian  kingdom  meanwhile  was  be- 
come, at  least  in  comparison  of  former  times,  set- 
tled within  itself,  powerful  ampng  states  around, 
and  secure  in  its  increased  possessions.  Any  con- 
siderable preponderancy  it  had  not  yet  attained. 
Able  administration  was  wanted,  much  for  its 
improvement,  but  much  also  even  for  any  perma- 
nence of  its  existing  fortunate  circumstances :  the 
Theasaljan  connectbn,  so  advantageous  for  its 
potver,  the  Olynthi^,  so  necessary   to  its  daily 
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CHAP,    safety,  might  be  in  a  moment  lost.     In  this  state 
XXXVII.  q£  things,  the  king,  strongly  inclined  to  litterature. 


the  fine  arts,  cultivated  society,  and  perhaps  in 
general  to    pleasure,  seems,  notwithstanding  the 
consciousness  of  military  talents,  and  the  stimula^ 
tion  of  military  successes,  to  have  proposed  rather 
to  emulate  his  great  predecessor  Archelaus  in  the 
injoyment  and  improvement  of  what  he  possessed, 
than  hazard  allin  contest,  for  farther  acquisitions, 
and  to  place  his  farther  glory  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace. 
fi.C.354.      Soon  after  his  return  from  his  successful  expedi* 
O1.106.S.  tJQ,^  jjjtQ  Thessaly,    a  year  or  more   before  the 
beginning  of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  married  Olym* 
pias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  king  of  Epirus. 
strab.i.r  That  countT)',   occupied,  from   earliest  tradition, 
^'     '     '  by  a  people  of  kin(b*ed  blood  with  the  Greeks, 
and  speaking   a  dialect  of  the  Greek  language^ 
hardly  differing  from  the   Macedonian,  had  pre- 
served also,  as  we  have  seen  of  the  neighboring 
Ch.34.t.s.  country  of  Lyncestis,  a  form  of  government  nearly 
Hi^or^.     resembling  the  Macedonian.     Moreover  the  royal 
race,  like  the  Macedonian  and  Lyncestian,  boasted 
a  Grecian  origin ;    highly  illustrious,   but  not,  in 
Pint. Tit.    remaining  accounts,   equally  authenticated:    they 
'  claimed  however  descent  from  Neoptolemus,  called 
also  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Homer's  great  hero  Achilles, 
who  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Epirus  on  returning 
from  the  Trojan  war.     The   country  consisted  of 
vales,  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility, 
among  mountains  of  uncommon  hight  and  rough- 
ness :  as  a  land  of  husbandmen,  it  was  well  peopled, 
and  wealthy.    Altogether  these  kingdoms  and  prin- 
cipalities, held  by  people  of  Grecian  race,  under 
mixed  monarchal  government,    were  perhaps   in 
extent,  and  in  free  population,  nearly  equal  to  that 
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held  by  the  republics.    Like  their  neighbors  the    ^^^^ 
Thessalians,  these  people  were  fond  of  show,  and       vi. 
the  courts  of  the  princes  were  not  without  some  ^"^"""^^ 
elegance  of   splendor.      The  magnificence,  with 
which  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  the  Epirot  prin- 
cess   were    solemnized,  has   been    celebrated   by 
antient  writers.     Thenceforward,  even  more  than 
liefore    under   Archelaus,  the    Macedonian    court 
became  the  principal  seat  of  polite  gaiety,  and  the 
greatest  and  safest  resort  of  cultivated   society, 
perhaps  then  in  the  world. 

Amid  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  the  history  Demoith. 
of  these  times,  we  find  unequivocal  indication  that,  p.^^15^'  ^' 
after  all  Philip's  successes  against  the  Athenians,  ^l^}i 
he  not  only  was  always  reddy  to  admit  negotiation,  &442. 
upon  liberal  terms,  but  used  every  opportunity  to 
invite  it ;    nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that  the  greatest 
and  most  respectable  men  of  the  republic  were 
anxious  to  meet  his  purpose.     But  it  was  not  least 
because  peace  and  friendly  connection  with  Mace- 
donia were  desired  by  one  party  in  Athens,  that 
the  other  opposed  them ;    and  they  $0  opposed, 
that  tho  the  esteem,  which  the  king  of  Macedonia 
had  acquired,  did  not  cease,  yet  it  became  dan- 
gerous to  own  esteem  for  him.     The  party  which 
had  produced  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  republic 
with  its  republican  confederates;    excited  revolt 
against  its  very  beneficial  ally,  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia ;  rewarded  and  honored  th/e  assassination  of 
another  ally,  its  citizen,  the  king  of  Thrace  ;  which 
avowed,  as  principles,  that  to  foment  disturbance 
among  neighboring  states,  and  to  be  itself  always  Demoith. 
at  war  with  some  of  them,  was  the  just  and  neces-  pf  ^g^** 
sary  policy  of  every  democracy,  but  especially  the 
Athenian ;  that,  tho  truces  might,  from  momentary 
pressure,  become  necessary,  yet  to  make  a  perpetual 
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cuAPr  peace  was  treason  against  the  people,  inasmuch  as 
,^~!^'  it  denied  the  use  of  future  opportunities  against 
other  people ;  this  party  opposed  every  step  toward 
peace  with  Macedonia:  the  endevor  to  lead  the 
people  to  allow  negotiation  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  repeated  by  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
£sch.  d«  but  it  was  always  ineffectual.  At  length,  finally  to 
P?i98.  check  it,  a  moment  of  popular  passion  was  taken 
for  procuring  a  decree,  by  which  communication 
from  the  Macedonian  government,  even  by  a  herald, 
was  forbidden.  The  policy  of  such  a  measure, 
unexplained  by  antient  writers,  seems,  with  any 
view  to  any  common  interest  of  the  Athenian 
people,  tlie  less  reddily  imaginable  as,  since  the 
loss  of  so  many  towns  on  the  Macedonian  and 
or""th*'«  Thracian  shores,  the  means  of  Athens  to  injure 
p.  ts.  '  '  Macedonia,  farther  than  by  depredation  on  its  corn* 
merce,  were  greatly  narrowed.  But  the  particular 
interest  of  the  war-party,  the  party  of  Chares,  in 
such  a  decree,  is  not  obscure.  Peace  with  Mace- 
donia not  only  must  have  produced  arrangements 
adverse  to  the  views  of  those,  of  whose  policy  war 
and  troubles* were  the  very  foundation,  but  would 
probably  have  replaced  the  administration  of  the 
republic  in  the  hands  of  others,  who  had  always 
professed  a  peaceful  policy.  The  two  objects, 
which  especially  ingaged  the  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  the  party  of  Chares,  were  perhaps  objects  of 
desire  for  the  Athenians  very  generally,  the 
sovcreinty  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  the 
command  of  the  passage  into  the  Euxine  sea  by 
the  Bosporus;  the  former  held  by  the  king  of 
Thrace,  the  ally  of  Athens,  the  latter  surrendered 
to  Byzantium,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended 
the  confederate  war.  Both  were  great  objects, 
for  revenue  and  for  commerce ;     for  commerce 
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especially  in  two  principal  articles  of  the  Attic  secr 
market,  corn  and  slaves.  If  then,  by  peace  con-  ,,^s^^ 
eluded  with  Macedonia  under  management  of  the 
friends  of  Isocrates,  allowance  might  have  been 
gained  for  purs.uihg  these  objects,  which  seems  not 
improbable",  the  war- party  would  have  so  much 
the  deeper  interest  in  the  decree,  which  cut  off  the 
means  of  even  entering  into  treaty  with  Macedonia. 

What  was  the  opportunity  for  so  violent  a 
measure,  or  when  precisely  it  took  place,  we  are 
uninformed ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
about  the  time  when  a  formidable  confederacy  was 
raised  against  Macedonia,  in  which  the  king  of 
Thrace,  the  king  of  Ill3rria,  and  a  pretender  to  the  Diod.i.i«. 
principality  of  Pasonia,  were  ingaged.  How  far  the  ^*  ^' 
war-party  in  Athens  had  originally  excited,  or 
afterward  promoted  this  league,  is  not  indicated, 
but  its  coincidence  with  their  views  is  obvious, 
and  that  their  ingenuity  and  activity  w^ere  great, 
and  their  communication  extensive,  is  also  evident. 
Nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that,  without  instigation, 
or  almost  compulsion,  from  Athens,  the  king  of 
•Thrace,  Kersobleptes,  would  not  have  concurred 
in  such  a  measure.  The  combination  appears 
very  well  imagined  :  Macedonia  was  to  be  attacked 
at  thi  same  time  on  the  eastern  and  western  side, 
while  rebellion  was  excited  within. 

But  Philip,  according  to  the  remarkable  testi- 
mony of  the  great  orator,  sometimes,  in  the  midst 
of  violent  invective,  his  eulof^st,  with  all  his  dis- 
position to  pleasure,  was  never  unreddy  for  busi- 
ness ;  neither  labor  nor  danger  stopped  him  when 

1^  Its  probability  is  especially  indicated  in  the  oration  of 
Isocrates  to  Philip,  %vhere  he  mentions  his  view  of  the  business 
of  Amphi polls. 
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occasion  called^'.  Sending  Parmtoio,  whom  he 
esteemed  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  against  the 
Illyrians,  he  marched  himself  into  Pasonia,  :and 
the  pretensions  of  his  opponent  there  were  soon 
finally  crushed.  Tuniing  then  into  Thrace,  and 
profiting  ably  from  the  discord  which  the  Athenians 
themselves  had  fomented  in  that  country,  one  of 
the  princes,  Teres,  fighting  by  his  side  against  the 
others,  he  brought  all  to  such  submission  that,  as 
the  great  orator  afterward  indignantly  expressed 
himself,  he  made  and  unmade  there  what  kings  hs 
pleased.  The  successes  of  the  Thracian  eipedition 
were  just  completed,  when  information  was  brought 
of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  Parmenio  over  the 
Illyrians ;  and,  what  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
notice  by  antient  writers,  presently  after,  a  messen- 
ger arrived  with  intelligence  that  his  horse  had 
won  the  palm  in  the  Olympian  race^^.  Occasion 
has  heretofore  occurred  to  observe  the  importance 
which  the  Greeks  attached  to  this  kind  of  victory ; 
likely  to  have  been  the  more  grateful  to  Philip,  as 
it  would  beyond  anything,  in  the  judgement  of  the 
Many,  throughout  Greece,  convict  the  adverse 
orators  of  impudent  fUsehood,  when,  at  a  loss  for 
other  invective  equal  to  their  malignity,  they  called 
him  in  their  public  speeches  a  barbarian.  But  he 
had  scarcely  been  congratulated  on  these  successes, 
when  a  third  messenger  arrived,  with  information 
that  his  queen  had  brought  him  a  son  and  heir, 


**  Kai  orfij  dstvortig  fv  kv  tu  ^iXiV^r^  ^atfeurde,  x.  r.  5. 

Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  275. 

1^  Diodonis  assigns  this  war  to  the  first  year  of  the  106 
Olympiad.  Reason  for  supposing  thft,  tho  it  may  have 
originated  in  the  first  year  of  the  106  Olympiad,  it  was  not 
concluded  in  that  year,  will  be  stated  in   a  following  note. 

^'^ 'OXufMriatfiv  iitiftfi  xAi]Ti  vsvixijxe'vai.     Plut.  v.  Alex. 
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afterward  the  great  AlexaQcbr.    Then,  in  conso-    bect. 
nance  with  the  opinion,  old  among  the  Greeks,  .^^^^^ 
diat  accumulation  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  had  Ch.6.s.3. 

•^   ir  J  i_   •  •         f         1        •         of  this 

in    Itself   a    tendency   to  brmg    signal  calamity,  HUtory. 
through  a  disposition  in  the  deity,  as  Herodotus 
expresses  it,  to  envy  human  happiness,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  *  O  Fortune,  send  some  little 
*  evil,  to  temper  all  this  good^®.' 

Through  these  successes  the  Macedonian  king-  Piut.  riu 
dom  became  truly  great  and  formidable,  extending 
from  the  Euxinc^  sea  to  tlie  Adriatic.    Diodorus  Dioda.i6. 
reckons  both  Thrace  and  Illyria  completely  re-  D^m^sth. 
duced    under    the  Macedonian    dominion.      We  ^'^'^'^^' 
learn  ^  fix>m    following  circumstances  that    it  was 
not  precisely  so,  but  from  the  great  cotemporary 
orator  it  appears  that  they  were  brought  to  no  small 
degree  of  dependency.     The  Athenian  fleets,  still 
commanding  the  ^gean,  could  still  interrupt  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  Macedonians  and  their 
allies ;  but  the  king  applied  himself  diligently  to 
obviate  this  evil,  through  the  opportunities  which 
his  conquests  and  alliances  afforded  for  raising  a 
navy ;  and,  with  the  advantages  afforded   by    the 

^  Platarch,  to  whom  we  owe  this  aoecdote,  has  added  that 
Philip  was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  racer,  that  he 
celebrated  it  by  a  representation  of  the  anixnal  and  his  rider, 
on  the  reverse  of  the  golden  coins  from  his  mines  of  Philippi. 
Perhaps  the  collection  of  coins  was  not  equally  an  object  of 
the  curious  in  Plutarch^s  as  in  the  preisent  day,  and  possibly 
Plutarch  never  saw  or  never  noticed  a  Macedonian  coin  older 
than  Philip.  It  is  now  Enough  known  that  a  horseman  un- 
armed, a  aoiXttf,  was  the  common  ornament  of  the  reverse  of 
the  Macedonian  coins,  many  reigns  before  him.  The  stoiy 
may  deserve  thus  much  notice,  as  one  among  many  proofs  of 
the  carelessness  and  ineptitude  with  which  writers,  even  of 
eminence,  under  the  Roman  empire,  adopted  or  imagined  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  concerning  the  republican  age  of  Greece, 
and  perhaps  of  Rome  too. 
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CHAP.    Atnphipolitan   terrkor}^  and   the   zealous  concur- 
^^^^)[^  rencc  especially  of  the  Thessaliansy  whose  com- 
mercial towns  were  considerable,   he  made  rapid 
progress. 


SECTION  VII. 

Politic*   of  Athtnx,      Orators.    Mtaturu  for  acquiring  Dominion  m 
Thrace.    Arti^pagitic  OraHon  of  Uocratu, 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantage and  disgrace  to  the  republic,  with  which 
all  the  objects  of  the  confederate  war  had  been 
abandoned,  the  party  of  Chares  maintained  an 
ascendency  with  the  multitude,  and  notwithstanding 
their  disappointment  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
confederacy  of  kings  against  Macedonia,  they 
persisted  in  their  purpose  of  prosecuting  war 
against  that  country*  We  have  formerly  observed 
Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheu^  concurring 
in  the  policy  of  supporting  the  Thracian  monarchy, 
as  a  balance  to  that  growing  preponderance  of 
Macedonia,  which  its  vehement  enemies,  the  war- 
party  in  Athens,  had  so  much  contributed  to 
produce.  Macedonia  might  now  become  a  mari- 
time power.  That  the  Thracian  monarchy  would 
become  such  was  not  within  reasonable  view  ; 
and  hence  apparently  the  policy  of  Chabrias,  in 
the  treaty  which  confirmed  to  the  king  of  Thrace 
the  dominion  of  the  Chersonese*  Tho  the  revenue 
of  that  country  thus  went  to  another,  yet  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  commerce  might  be,  without  ex- 
pence  or  hazard,  all  for  Athens.     But  no  sooner 
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had    the   party  of  Chares  produced  the  disgrace   sect. 
of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  than  they  becam^  ,^^.^,>^ 
sedulous  to  procure  public  disapprobation  of  the 
measure,    which    Chabrias   was  no  longer  living 
to   support.      The  management  appears  to  have 
been    very    artful.     Boldly   asserting,    what    the 
Many  were  reddy,  on  auy  assertion,  to  believe, 
that    the'  sovereinty  of  the  Chersonese  of  right 
was   theirs,   and  affecting  a  just  respect  for   the 
character  of  Chabrias,  they  said,  *  that  able  officer  Demostb. 
•and  statesman  would  never  have  so  yielded  to  p  g-JJ.**^' 

*  the  unjust  violence  of  Kersobleptes  and  Cha- 

*  ridemus,  but  that  he  had  been  improvidcntly  sent 

*  without  a  force  to  oppose  them.*  The  confede- 
rate war  was  yet  going  forward,  when  they  brought 
the  matter  before  the  assembled  people.  Glaucon 
moved,  that  ten  commissioners  be  sent  to  Thrace, 
to  demand  of  Kersobleptes  his  accession  to  the 
terms  formerly  required  of  him  by  Athenodofus, 
and,  should  he  refuse,  to  provide  means  of  com- 
pulsion ;  and  the  pedple  decreed  accordingly.  But 
the  interest  of  the  party  seems  to  have  failed  in 
the  nomination  of  commissioners  ;  a  majority  of 
whom,  as  the  censure  of  Demosthenes  shows, 
were  not  disposed  to  forward  their  views  in  Thrace. 
Troubles  then  breaking  out  in  Euboea,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  king  of  Persia's  threatened  vengeance 
concurring,  those  most  disposed  to  ingage  the 
republic  in  new  ^rs,  feared  at  that  time  to  press 
the  purpose  farther. 

But  peace  being  made  with  the  confederates, 
the  troubles  of  Euboea  appeased,  and  the  alarm 
of  invasion  from  Persia  subsided,  the  orators  began 
again  to  mention  the  Chersonese,  and  the  people 
to  listen  with  interest.  The  superior  powers  of 
oratory  appear  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chares. 
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CHAP.    The  name  of  Lycurinis,  from  whom  an  wation 

XXXVII  •  J  %9      ' 

'  f^emains,   is  eminent.    An  oration  also  is  extant^ 


attributed  to  Hegesippus**.  Of  Timarchus»  Clet- 
tomachuSy  Polyeuctus,  and,  more  celebrated  than 
all,  Hyperides,  the  fame  only  has  been  trans- 
mitted. 

Nevertheless  it  seems^  questionable  whether  the 
party  of  Chares  was  indebted  for  its  superiority  on 
the  bema,  more  to  the  talents  of  the  men,  or  to 
their  unscrupuloosness  in  using  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  democratical  government.      Leosthenes,  of  the 
adverse  par^,  had,  at  least  with  tliat  party,  the  re^ 
JRmMa.     putation  of  being  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his 
pfsST*'    time,  excepting  only  Callistratus.    But  Leosthenes 
was  a  sufiferer  from  that  common  tyranny  of  demo^ 
cracy,  which  Isocrates  has  mentioned  as  prevailing 
at  Athens,  the  denial  of  freedom  of  speech.     Tho 
ostracism  had  fallen  out  of  use,  banishment  remain- 
edfl  for  party  purposes,  common,  and  Leosthenes 
was  banished ;  apparently,  like  so  many  other  illus- 
trious Athenians,  for  his  merit.      Isocrates  only 
wrote  for  his  party.     Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
among  large  and  warm  eul(^'  of  that  distinguished 
patriot,  has  expressed  admiration  especially  at  his 
boldness  in  venturing  to  publish  that  called  the 
Areiopagitic  cnration,  which  carries  within  itself  evi- 
dence of  its  date,  of  this  time.    The  object  was  to 
produce  a  reformation  of  the  government,  bringing 
it  back,  as  nearly  as. might  be,  to  the  constitution  of 
Solon,  or,  at  least,  of  Cleisthenes.     To  open  such  a 


1'  The  toppositioo  that  the  oration  on  Halonesus,  among 
the  works  of  Demosthenes,  has  been  the  work  of  Hegesippus, 
will  reqaire  notice  hereafter.  Cleitomachus  and  Polyeuctos, 
are  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  third  Philippic,  p.  129 ; 
Hyperides  has  been  highly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  and 
Cii:ero.    Timarchus  will  occur  for  future  notice. 
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purpose,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  oirator,  but  sect. 
for  a  chance  of  success,  and  even  to  obtain  a  hear-  ^^J^ 
*"g>  ST^^^  caution  was  necessary.  In  addressing 
therefore  his  irritable  soverein,  venturing  but  to 
glance  at  the  turpitude,  speaking  more  directly  to 
the  folly,  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  past 
conduct  and  actual  projects?^. 

*  The  Athenians  had  now,*  he  observed,  *  within 
^  a  short  space  of  time,  lost  all  their  possessions  on 

*  the  northern  shores  of  the  iEgean,  from  the  Thra- 

*  cian  Chersonese  to  the  border  of  Thessaly,  and 

*  all  the  ilands  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  with  Byzanti- 

*  um,  and  the  important  pass  of  the  Bosporus:  yet, 
'  in  the  course  of  these  disasters,   twice  had  the 

*  evangelian  sacrifice   been  performed,  as  if  tlianks 

*  were  due  to  the  gods  for  signal  victories.    After 
^  all  their  great  losses  of  dominion  and  revenue,  in- 

*  deed,  they  remained  possessed  of  two  hundred 

*  triremes,  whence  they  were  reddy  to  exult  in  the 

*  idea  of  being  still  masters  of  the  seas ;  and  hold- 

*  ing  also  yet  many  allied  cities  dependent  and  tri- 
'  butary,   and  having  besides  friendly  connection 

*  with  some  independent  states,  bound  to  them  by  a 

*  common  interest,  they  did  not  cease  to  extend 

*  their  ambition  to  the  dominion  of  a(H  Greece*^* 
How  revolting  these  pretensions  were  to  the  Greeks 

*H  W(  olx  ay  hcwyMifue  niv  Ici^oX'^v  rou  p V^po;  ;  bV  lroXfi9}tfs  ^laX- 

^0cv  ^fuatparrav,  i)S  ^iO^  /SXdHrroucfav  f^v  foXiv,  Mp  $;  rcjv 

Dion.  Hal.  in  hocr. 
The  Areiopagitic  carries  within  itself  dear  indication  of  its 
own  date,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  confederates, 
and  before  the  measures  which  quickly  followed.     P.  96,  100, 
108. 1. 1.  edit.  Auger. 

Isocr.  Areiop. 
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CHAP,  in  general,  how  unfit  a  government  like  the  Alhe- 
\^J:^^^  nian  was  to  hold  extensive  dominion,  how  much, 
for  the  Athenians  themselves,  it  wanted  reforma- 
tion, and  what  must  be  the  danger  of  prosecuting 
their  ambitious  purposes,  and  omitting  the  wanted 
reformation,  he  then  proceeds  to  show.  But,  with 
that  caution  which  democratical  despotism  requir- 
ed, he  ventured  to  indicate  the  present  state  of 
things  only  by  comparison  with  the  past ;  showing 
the  past  perhaps  less  exactly  as  it  really  was,  than 
as,  in  improved  representation,  it  would  form  a  com- 
pleter contrast  to  the  present.  The  picture  how- 
ever is  clear,  and  exhibits  far  more  fully  than  any 
other  extant,  the  state  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
p.  112,  *  The  divine  worship,*  says  the  venerable  states- 

man, beginning  with  the  subject  of  religion,  *  \vas 

*  not,  with  our  forefathers,  a  scene  of  riot  and  disor- 
'  der :  it  was  not  sometimes,  for  wantonness,  a  sa- 
'  rifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  sometimes,  through 
'  want,  an  omission  of  antient  rites.      Magnificent 

*  feasts  were  not  given  to  the  people  after  forein 

*  customs ;  nor  did  the  proper  ceremonies  of  the 

*  holy  temples  fail,  through  penury  of  the  treasury, 

*  being  always  regularly  supplied  from  the  proper 

*  sacred  fund.  Our  forefathers  conceived  true 
Vworship  to  consist,  not  in  extravagant  expenditure, 

*  but  in  the  careful  observation  of  divine  precepts, 
*.  transmitted  from  their  forefathers. 

*  Congenial  with  those  on  the  concerns  of  reli- 

*  gion,   were    their    principles  of    communication 

*  among   oneanother,   as  inheritors   of  a  common 

*  country.     The  poor  were  so  far  from  being  hostile 

*  to  the  wealthy,  that  they  considered  the  fortunes 

*  of  the  few  as  the  surest  sources  of  competence  for 

*  the  Many.     The  landowners  letting  farms  at  mo- 

*  derate  rents,  the  monied  men  employing  the  poor 
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'  in  manuikctiires,  or  lending  what  inabled  them  to    sect. 

*  manage  business  on  their  own  account,  all  were  ,J[J!1^ 
^  bound  together  by  mutual  interest.     Nor  did  lend- 

*  ing  involve  the  danger  that  either  the  whole  sum 

*  lent  would  be  lost,  or  that,  with  much  trouble, 
^  only  a  small  part  could  be  recovered.     For  the 

*  juries  then  did  not  prostitute  lenity,  but  decided 
^  according  \o  law ;  they  did  not,  by  warranting  the 

*  wrong  of  others,  prepare  the  way  for  themselves 

*  to  profit  from  wrong ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 

*  showed  more  indignation  at  such  wrong  than  even 

*  those  who  suflfered  by  it ;  for  they  reckoned  in- 
^  couragement  for  faithlessness  in  contracts  injurious 

*  to  the  poor,  even  more  than  to  the  rich.     None 

*  then  feared  to  own  their  riches.     The  wealthy  saw 

*  with  more  satisfaction  those  who  came  to  borrow, 

*  than  those  who  came  to  pay :  property  was  se- 

^  cure  to  its  just  owner ;  and  a  share  in  its  advan-  p.  lis. 
^  tages  was  diffused,  in  the  course  of  things,  among 

*  all  ranks. 

*  Such  then  was  the  security  of  the  Attic  territo-  p- 130. 

*  ry,  that  better  houses,  and  better  living  in  them**, 

*  were  found  about  the  country  than  within  tlie  for- 

*  tified  towns.  Many  Athenians  did  not  come  to 
^  the  city  even  at  the  principal  festivals ;  satisfied 
^  with  the  injoyment  of  their  private  fortunes,  and 
'  not  desirous  to  prey  upon  the  public.  But  now 
^  what  reasonable  man  can  see,  without  indigna- 
^  tion,  citizens   uncertain  whether  they  shall  that 

*  day  have  common  necessaries,  casting  lots  for  the 

*  pffice  of  jurymen,  and  decreeing  subsistence  for 

*  other  Greeks  who  will  pull  the  oar  for  them ;  or 

*  strutting  in  processions  in  golden  robes,  furnished 

^  'Eritfxguag,  festa.     Auger.      Ameuhlemens.     Mablj,  rech, 
.  aur  le»  Grccs,  p.  !?• 
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CHAP.    ^  by  the  public,  and  then  passing  whole  seasons  in 
^^^)!^  ^  a  way  that  I  am  ashamed  to  describe, 
p.  152.  <  The  result  i&  that,  among  other  states,  we  are 

^  hated  by  some,  and  by  the  rest  desfMsed  ;  proof 
^  of  which  is  open  to-  you  in  the  reports  of  your 

*  own  generals,  and  in  the  king  of  Persia's  letter 

*  lately  received.  Among  ourselves  meanwhile 
^  we  have  such  perpetual  discord,  that  the  incoA- 

*  venience  is  daily  felt  by  almost  all ;  and  at  the 

*  same  time  the  public  good,  and  even  the  ordinafy 

*  defence  of   the  country,  are  so  neglected  that 

*  none,  without  pay,  will  attend  the  muster  for 
'  military  service.  Some  indeed  are  so  poor,  or 
*'  so  shameless,  as  to  disgrace  the  city  by  becoming 

*  common  beggars.' 

In  his  oration  on  peace,  published  during  the 
confederate  war,  lamenting  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  as  the  principal  causes 
of  its  evil  condition,  he  had  proposed  generally 
the  restoration  of  the  government  as  established 
by  Solon.  We  find  AO  intimation  that  any  re- 
form foUowed.  He  now  offered  a  less  extensive 
but  more  specific  proposition  i  to  restore  to  the 
court  of  Areiopagus,  formerly  so  much  venerated, 
its  antient  dignity  and  authority,  and  especially 
its  censorial  power.  Thus,  he  said,  best  the 
malversation  of  magistrates  might  be  restrained, 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  prevented,  sober  conduct 
infbrced  among  the  wealthy,  industry  revived 
among  the  poor,  and  relief  duly  administered  16 
the  wants  of  those  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 
His  object  evidently  was  to  establish  a  check 
upon  the  wildness  of  popular  despotism,  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  from  falling  into  hands 
so  unworthy  as  those  which  had  too  commonly 
directed  it,  and  to  provide   a  steddiness  for  the 
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goremttent  altogether,  lo  which  It  had  been  long  sect. 
a  stranger.  But  so  much  it  would  ha;tre  been  ^^'* 
dangerous  to  declare.  That  the  people  in  as- 
sembly should  hold  an  uncontrded  despotism, 
was  a  maxim  so  instilled  by  the  flattery  of  can* 
didates  for  popular  favor,  and  so  maintained  by 
demagogues  in  power,  that  he  seems  not  to  have 
known  how  to  be  cautious  enough  in  proposing 
any  balance  to  it,  or  mixture  with  it.  He  ventures 
hardly  more  than  a  hint,  referring  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Solon,  who  of  all  legislators  of  any  fame, 
he  says,  had  most  favored  democracy,  and  yet  had 
established  the  Areiopagus  in  all  the  power,  to 
which  he  himself  proposed  now  to  restore  it 
Fearing,  however,  this  might  not  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  apology,  he  concluded  with  what  could 
not  apparently  but  have  the  most  direct  tendency 
to  overthrow  his  own  work  :  ^  It  was  a  maxim 
^  with  him,'  he  said,  *  equally  as  with  their  ances- 
^  tors,  who  had  instituted  and  supported  the 
'  venerable  court  of  Areiopagus,  that  the  pxople, 

*  as  a  TYUANT,'  for  that  precisely  is  his  term,  ^  should 
^  hcM  absolute  sovereinty,  the  legislative  power, 
^  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  ;  and  that  nothing 
^  should  be  committed  to  others  but  offices  meerly 

*  ministerial*^.' 

In  truth  the  censorial  power  which  Isocrates 
proposed  to  revive,  was  but  a  species  of  the 
very  defective  and  very  hazardous  general  re- 
source of  the  antient  republican  legislators  ;  not 

^  As7  Tw  (n^  AijfMv,  &i^  rupoww,  xtUt^oanu  rag  JMlc^ 
jc  r.  9,  p.  112.  Tfaie  use  of  the  word  rupawo;,  ia  this  place, 
bj  80  late  a  writer  as  Isocrates,  will  assist  to  indicate  its  just 
import  when  applied,  by  himself  and  others,  to  those  who, 
acconfiog  to  our  law-phrases,  may  be  termed  U/rants  tole,  in 
contra^sttnctlon  to  tyrants  aggregate. 
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CHAP,  a  concurrent  authority;  nothing  that  could  har- 
2^^^  monize  with  the  other  powers ;  but,  like  the  col- 
lege of  ephors  at  Lacedaemon,  and  the  tribunate  of 
Rome,  meerly  another  despotism,  to  war  against 
that  alreddy  existing,  rather  than  to  temper  and 
accord  with  it. 


SECTION  vni. 

Purpou  of  the  War-patty  to  tarry  War  into  Jisia.  Cireutmianeu  0/ 
Jieihoni  and  of  Tkract,  Chare*  OenetdlrJhUotrator  in  Thrau. 
Jfoitaere  of  the  Sestian*.  Conquut  of  the  Thraeian  Chereonen  ; 
and  Partition  of  the  T%raeian  Monarchy. 

The    arguments    of   Isocrates    produced    no    re- 
formation of  the  government.    The  party  of  Chares, 
though    checked    by    repeated  failure  of  public 
measures  under  their  direction,  maintained  yet  a 
general  superiority.     On  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with    the    revolted    allies,    the    mercenary    army 
should  have  been  disbanded,  and  the  fleet  at  least 
reduced.      But  Chares    would   be    unwilling    to 
return  from  a    lucrative    command   abroad  with 
princely  power,  to  the  situation  of  a  simple  citi- 
zen of  Athens,  most  uneasy  for  those  most  distin- 
guished ;  and  numbers,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
had  a  share  of  common  interest  with  him.     The 
disbanding    accordingly    was    delayed ;    on  what 
Demotth.    pretence  we  do  not  learn  ;  but  we  find  indication 
MM^    that  it  was  not  without  some  oppression  of  the 
B.C.354.  remaining  allies  of  the  republic. 
O1.106.3.       Meanwhile  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,   Artabazus, 
^WfiaE^t.  who    had  been   relieved,   as  we  have  seen,   by 
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Chares,  in  his  war  with  the  loyal  satraps,  again  ^59jT" 
pressed  by  royal  armies,  negotiated  again  among 
the  Grecian  republics  for  assistance  ;  and  it  was 
now  that  he  ingaged  the  Theban  Pammenes, 
whose  service  we  have  also  seen  highly  advan- 
tageous to  him.  But  service  in  Asia,  as  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  himself  shows,  might  offer 
allurement,  for  an  adventuring  commander,  even 
without  a  satrap's  pay.  Whether  with  any  view 
tb  promote  such  a  project,  the  rumor  was  revived 
at  Athens,  that  a  large  fleet  was  preparing  in  the 
ports  of  Phenicia,  to  bring  a  Persian  army  to 
Greece.  The  people  were  assembled  to  consider 
of  measures  to  be  taken,  in  circumstances  assert- 
ed to  be  highly  critical.  The  leading  orators  of  the 
war-party  evinced  a  feeling  of  a  strong  interest  on 
the  occasion.     They  warmly  urged,  *that  attack 

*  should  not  be   waited  for  ;    that  the  best  and 

*  safest  way  to   obviate  the   threatened  evil  was 

*  to  invade   the  enemy's  country  ;    that    the    in- 

*  couragement  to  this,  from  past  experience,  was 

*  abundant ;  the    successes  of  the   late    king   of 

*  Lacedaemon,  Agesilaus,  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
^  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Babylonia  with 

*  Cyrus,  and  above  all,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
'  own  forefathers,  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  against 

*  the  same  enemy,  when  far  more  warlike  than 

*  now,  all  invited.' 

With  any  view  of  advantage  to  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  this  project,  especially  when  such 
an  enemy  as  Macedonia  was  to  be  left  behind,  ap- 
pears utterly  preposterous ;  but  for  ambitious  indi- 
viduals, whose  situation  was  uneasy  or  precarious  at 
home,  with  only  a  change  of  hazard,  it  may  have 
offered  lofty  hopes.    The  peace-party  however  ob- 
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CHAP,    tained  on  this  occasion  new  assistance.    Demostbe- 

^^.^^-^  nes,  afterward  so  celebrated,  made  now  the  first  of 

Dcmoath.  ^Js  speeches  on  political  subjects  that  has  been 

fMpiuv.      transmitted,  and  probably  the  first  ever  published. 

When  an  oration,  spoken  from  the  bema,  obtained 

applause,  the  orator,  if  decidedly  connected  with  a 

party,  would  publish  it  to  promote  the  purposes  of 

his  party ;  if  of  undecided  coimection,  he   would 

publish  it  to  acquire  fame  and  clients  ;    which 

would  give  him  importance  with  any  party,  and 

odierwise  lead  to  wealth*    Demosthenes  spoke  in 

opposition,   and  the  opposition   succeeded.     The 

war-party  abandoned  their  measure,  and  no  hostility 

being  committed  by  Athens^,  none  followed  from 

Persia. 

Disappointed  of  Asiatic  plonder,  the  party  turn- 
ed  their  view  to  a  £eld  of  far  inferior,  but  still  of 
considerable  promise,  and  which  they  had  long  held 
in  view,  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  But,  for  reasona- 
ble hope  of  success  there  now,  it  would  be  neces* 
sary  to  provide  some  distraction  for  the  Macedo- 
nian arms,  which  otherwise  might  too  effectually  in- 
terfere. The  circumstances  of  the  little  republic  of 
Methone,  on  the  Macedonian  shore,  offered  oppor- 
tunity whence  able  politicians  could  profit.  Me- 
thone was  the  place  whence  we  have  seen  the 
Athenian  arms  directed  against  Philip,  amid  the 
difficulties  of  his  first  contest  for  his  paternal  throne. 
Its  situation,  opportune  beyond  others  for  offensive 
Mrar  against  Macedonia,  would  expose  it  of  course 
more  to  the  jealousy,  and  to  the  coercion  of  the 
Macedonian  government.  In  weakness  therefore 
its  leaders  would  be  cautious  of  offence  to  Macedo- 
nia ;  and  hence  probably  the  forbearance  of  the 
Macedonian  government,  through  which  it  remain- 
ed a  republic,  when  others,  less  obnoxiously  situat- 
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ed>  had  been  reduced  bjr  the  Macedonian  arms.  sect. 
It  was  now  become  very  populous  and  strong,  bav-  ^^J!^^ 
kig  been  probably  the  resort  of  the  Athenian  party, 
flying  from  the  conquered  places^  Pydna,  Potidsea, 
Torone,  Amphipolis  and  others.  Being  then/ from 
Attica  to  the  Hellespont,  or  at  least  as  far  as  Athos, 
the  only  seaport  continuing  to  acknowlege  the  sove- 
remty  of  the  Athenian  people,  it  would  be  the 
only  one  whose  commerce,  more  secure  than  others 
against  smaller  pirates,  would  be  little  liable  to  dep- 
redation from  Athenian  commanders.  Under  such 
circumstances  florishmg,  its  connection  with  Athens 
would  be  intimate,  and  its  dependency  unavoidable. 

It  is  no  light  indication  of  great  moderation  in 
the  Macedonian  government,  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, offensive  measures  against  Methone 
were  so  forborne,  that  even  the  Athenian  orators, 
with  all  their  invective  against  Philip,  have  imputed 
none.  On  the  other  hand  the  testimony  of  the  his-  l>iod.i.i«. 
torian  is  direct  to  agression  from  Methone  against  ^ 
Macedonia,  and  even  to  actual  war,  concerted  with 
Athens,  previous  to  any  hostility  from  Macedonia 
against  Methone.  The  Mcthonaeans  then,  having 
so  taken  their  part  with  the  Athenian  government, 
which  was  ingaged  in  a  war  with  Macedonia  of 
such  rancor  that  all  communication  even  by 
heralds  was  denied,  vigorous  exertion  against  them 
became  indispensable.  Their  territory  probably 
was  small  and  of  little  value  :  the  sea  was  the 
element  to  which  they  looked  for  wealth  and  plen- 
ty. On  the  approach  of  the  Macedonian  army  B.C.  354. 
therefore  they  shut  themselves  within  their  walls,  O1.106.3. 
which  were  so  strong,  and  the  defenders  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  lasting,  and  suc- 
cess uncertain. 

While  measures  were  thus  taken  for  employing 
the  Macedonian  arms,  without  expence  or  risk  to 
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CHAP,    the  Athenian  people,  intrigue  was  managed  widi 
JJJ^^'  equal  success  in  Thrace.    Were  the  soverein  of 
that  country,  Kersobleptes,  involved  in  no  trouble, 
to  prevent  his  effectual  interference  with  the  purpos- 
ed mleasures  pf  his  allies  and  fellowcitizens  against 
him  (for  we  have  seen  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
as  well  as  an  ally)  their  purposes,  if  practicable, 
would  have  been  difficult    The  princes  Berisades 
and  Amadocus,  however,  their  instruments  former- 
ly, were  reddy,  for  the  reward  in  prospect,  to  be- 
come their  instruments  again.     Rebellion  was   pro- 
vided against  Kersobleptes,  while  incoutagement 
was  held  out  to  the  discontented  in  every  Grecian 
town  of  the  Chersonese, 
o^osth.       Matters  appear  to  have  been  thus  prepared,  when 
p.  678.    '  at  length  Chares  returned  to  Peiraeus,  with  the  fleet 
c!^/'^^'  and  mercenary  troops  which  had  been  employed  in 
B.C.  353.  the  confederate  war.     The  people  being  then  as- 
.106.}.  sen^bied^  ^he  question  was  put,  *  whether  the  ships 

*  should  be  laid  up  to  decay  uselessly,  the  3eamen 

*  turned  to  idleness,  and  the  troops  dismissed,  when 
'all  might  be  employed  most  advantageously  for 

*  the  republic  ?'  The  war-party  prevailed  ;  Chares 
was  appointed  general-autocrator  for  command  in 
Thrace  ;  and,  with  the  plenitude  of  power  common- 
ly attached  to  that  title,  the  fleet  and  army  were 
again  committed  to  his  orders. 

Diod.1.16.  Arriving  in  the  Hellespont,  Chares  summoned 
the  city  of  Sestus.  The  people  refusing  to  aban- 
don their  existing  ingagements,  and  become  tribu- 
tary subjects  of  the  Athenian  people,  }ie  laid  siege 
to  it.  Far  more  known,  for  ages  past,  in  history 
and  in  song,  Sestus  was  not  now  defended  like 
Methone.  Whether  its  walls  were  deficient,  or  its 
population,  or  military  discipline,  or  able  conduct, 
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or  concord  amoog  its  people  (mled^  it  yielded  appa-  sect. 
rendy  with  litde  contest.  Chares  then  added  to  ,^^^^i^ 
the  numerous  instances  of  sanguinary  cruelty  in 
democradcal  government,  and  of  disregard  for  the 
Grecian  name  apiong  the  Athenian  people,  by 
putting  all  the  adult  males  of  that  andent  Grecian 
city  to  the  sword,  and  selling  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  slavery.  The  terror  of  this  example,  in  the 
failure  of  support  from  the  Thraciai^  monarch, 
produced  the  submission  of  all  the  towns  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, Cardia  alone  excepted. 

The  important  conquest  of  the  Chersonese  being 
thus  easily  made,  Chares  proceeded  to  give  law  to 
Its  former  soverein,  the  king  of  Thrace,  Kersob- 
leptes.  By  the  deficiency  of  his  understanding, 
the  decay  of  respect  among  his  people,  the  oppo* 
sition  of  the  princes  of  his  family,  and  the  failure, 
however  happening,  of  the  assistance  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Charidemus,  that  weak  prince  seems  to  have 
been  almost  helpless.  We  have  no  information 
of  his  attempting  any  opposition  in  the  field.  By 
treaty  he  surrendered  to  the  Athenians  the  sove- 
reinty  of  the  Chersonese,  and  to  his  kinsmen, 
Berisades  and  Amadocus,  portions  of  his  remaining 
dominion,  so  large  that,  equally  with  himself, 
thenceforward  they  bore  the  tide  of  kings.  Nor 
did  this  effectual  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  satisfy  democratical  arrogance.  The  two  Demo«t.in 
kings,  whom  it  had  created,  were  required  to  be  ut  antT' 
present  as  witnesses  to  the  cession  of  dominion  by 
the  successor  of  their  common  ancestors  Teres  and 
Sitalces  to  the  Athenian  people  ;  and  to  complete 
the  offensiveness  of  a  ceremony  in  itself  degrading 
enough,  his  former  less  successful  oppressor, 
Athenodorus,  as  if  to  make  him  appear  to  admit 
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CBAP.  the  breach  of  a  contract  which  he  had  publicly 
^^^^^  declared  he  never  made,  presided  at  the  ceremony. 
But  history  seems  nowhere  to  show  democracy 
more  lenient  to  subjects  than  to  princes.  To  pro* 
vide  security  for  the  new  acquisition,  and  opening 
for  further  conquest,  would  be  among  the  purposes 
in  thus  dividing  the  Thracian  kingdom.  But  the 
Chersonese  itself  was  not  thought  by  that  alone 
secure :  the  reddy  submission  of  its  people  was 
not  esteemed  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  fidelity. 
Tho  the  Athenians  would  not  be  persuaded  either 
to  serve  in  garrison  or  to  pay  garrisons,  yet  num- 
bers among  them,  troublesome  to  the  government 
at  home  by  their  poverty  and  their  arrogance, 
would  emigrate  to  a  fine  country  in  a  fine  climate, 
to  take  possession  of  houses  and  lands  and  slaves, 
and  from  the  lowest  of  their  old,  become  the  first 
Diodi.16.  men  of  a  new  community.  The  succinct  account 
of  Diodorus  indicates  a  violent  and  extensive 
seizure  of  property ;  justifiable  by  nothing  but 
the  democratical  principle,  always  asserted  by 
Demosthenes,  of  right  for  whatever  is  profitable 
to  the  soverein  people.  New  colonists,  sent  from 
Athens,  appear  to  have  become  the  principal 
proprietors  of  the  lands  and  houses,  as  well  as 
rulers  of  the  towns  of  the  Chersonese*^. 

Died.  1.  16.  c.  34. 
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Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  second  Period  of 
the  Sacred  War,  when  Macedonia  was  impli^ 
cated. 


SECTION  I. 

J^tw  VitVBB  of  the.  Ww'party  in  Athens.  Trapati  on  the  Delphian 
Treoftcry.  JHethone  taken  by  Philip,  /nvoiton  of  Thettaly  hy  the 
Phocian*^  auieied  by  JHhem^  opposed  by  Jl^aceionia:  Victory  of 
Onomarehu*  and  Distress  of  Philip  :    Death  of  Onomarchiu^  and 

.  liberal  use  of  Victory  by  Philip. 

J-  HE  conquest  of  the  rich  territory  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  the  reduction  of  the  once  formidable 
monarchy  of  Thrace  to  receive  law  from  the 
Athenian  people,  were,  with  whatever  uncreditable 
circumstances  accompanied,  great  and  splendid 
advantages,  balancing,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
losses  in  the  wars  with  the  allies  and  with  Mace- 
donia, and  powerfully  promoting  among  the 
Athenian  people  the  credit  of  the  party  which 
had  put  them  forward.  But  the  Macedonian  war 
remained,  and  the  Phocian  war;  in  the  former 
of  which  Athens  was  a  principal .  party,  and  in 
the  other  had  a  deep  interest  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  hence  arising,  one  party  in  Athens, 
had  they  had  power,  would  easily  have  obviated. 
By  negotiation  with  Macedonia,  for  which  its  king  Demoith. 
at  every  opportunity  showed  himself  reddy,  they  ^^^} 
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_  • 

CHAP,    would  have  made  peace  for.  the  repiAlic,  and  by  a 
y.,^^^^^  sincere  union  with   Lacedsmon,  for  setding  the 
afiairs  of  Phocis,  they  would  have  given  quiet  to 
distracted  Greece.     But  neither  measure  suited  the 
i^M^  professors  of  war  and  trouble.     The  maintenance 
p.  3d7.      of  the  sacred  war  they  considered  as  especially 
favorable  to  their  views;    and,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Phocis  and  of  Thessaly,  their  ingenuity 
drew  means  for  making  others  fight  their  batdes. 
In  Thessaly  there  had  long  existed  an  Athenian 
interest   in    opposition    to   the  Macedonian :    the 
tagus     Lycophron,    commonly     styled   tyrant  of 
Pherae,   or  of  Thessaly,  successor  of  the  tyrant 
Alexander,  was  the   ally  of  the  Athenian  people. 
;Eich.  de   '-fb^  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  by  inheritance 
^««at.        inveterate    enemies  of  the  Ply)cians,  were  of  4he 
Macedonian  interest.     Lycophron  therefore  would 
of   course   concur  with   Athens   in   favoring    the 
Phocian   cause  ;  and   Phocis,  as  well  as  Athens, 
would  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Lycophron. 
On  this  ground  the  Athenian  leaders  formed  an 
extensive    plan,  for  the  execution  of  which  hov- 
ever  they  wanted  armies.     The  Athenian  wpeople 
would  not  serve,  nor  willingly   pay  ;  and  armies 
of  mercenaries  were  not  so  easily  to  be  mtintaiDed 
by  plunder  and  contributions  in  Greece  as  in  Asia. 
To  have  armies  therefore  they  must  raise  money^ 
and  to  obtain  it  they  hazarded  their  interest  among 
the  people  in'  a  very  bold  attempt.     The  whole, 
nearly,  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  republic,  as 
we  have  seen,   was  under  the  sanction  of  most 
severe  laws,  appropriated  to  matters  of  gratification 
for  the   Many;    religious    ceremonies,    sacrifices, 
theatrical  exhibidons,  payment  for  attendance  on 
the    general    assemblies   and    courts   of   justice, 
or  distributions  of  money.     The  leaders  of  the 
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war*part|r  endevored  to  persuade  the  people  to  con- 
cede,,  for  purposes  of  war^  some  part  of  their 
accnstDmed    indulgencies.      Demosthenes    again  Demotth. 
on  thi»  occasion  came  forward  in  opposition*    *  In*  *I^^~ 

*  stead  of  Athenian  citizens/  he  said,  *  it  was 
^  proposed  to  g^ve  the  money  to  an  army  of  forein 
'  mercenaries,  with  which  the  generals  might  en* 

*  rich  themselves  at  the  republic's  expence.'  The 
prejudices  of  the  people,  more  strongly  perhaps 
than  their  reason,  would  favor  his  argument,  and 
his  opposition  was  s^n  successful^ 

This  measure  fiuling,.  a  resource^  hsffdly  re* 
quiring  more  boldness  in  the  Athenian  leaders^ 
who  would  not  appear  as  principsds  in  it»  was  to 
iise  the  Delphian  treasury.  Circumstances  at  this 
time  favored.  Lacedsemon,  always  troubled  with  Diod.i.i6. 
hostile  neighbors  m  Peloponnesus,  was  now  at  ^' 
actual  war  with  Argos  ;  and,  tho  carrying  it  with 
^vantage  into  the  enemy's  country,  would  thus 
be  less  able  to  interfere  in  more  distant  ooncems* 
Onomarchus,  new  yet  in  his  arduous  situation  at 
die  head  of  the  a&irs  of  Phocis,  and,  tho  hitherto 
socoessfnl,  surrounded  still  with  difficulties,  could 
not  ^<^  to  maintain  himself  without  support 
from'^some  of  the  principal  republics*  The  con- 
nection of  the  Athenian  government  with  the 
PJ;iocian  accordingly  became  of  the  closest  kind. 
It  is  described  by  Demosthenes,  '  friendship,  fel- 

^  OioiTfiiQS  of  HalicamassushasDotDOticed  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  the  oration  iotitled,  ^pi  (fuyraisuS'  The  most  judi- 
cious modem  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  time  with  which  we 
are  now  togaged.  It  .appears  to  me  to  carry  very  sufficient 
evidence  in  itself,  that  they  must  be  nearly  right,  and  that  it 
cannot  belong  to  the  latter  period,  after  the  delivery  of  all 
thej  Philippics,  to  which  Leland,  apparently  to  accommodate 
his  own  purpoM,  m  narration,  would  give  it. 
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CHAP.  •  lowship  in  arms,  mutual  support*.'  The  con- 
^^;^^'  nection  with  Lacedasmon  of  course  slackened. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  also  had  begun  to  give  sanction  to 
some  drawing  on  the  sacred  treasury  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  easy  to  say  where  positive  crime  in  such 
drawing  would  begin.  Every  considerable  state 
of  Greece  had  its  separate  treasury,  or  chamber 
in  the  treasury  at  Delphi  ;  and,  tho  we  are  very 
little  exactly  informed,  every  state  had  clearly  some 
right  over  its  own.  A  nice  question  might  arise 
concerning  those  principal  riches  of  the  temple, 
deposited  ages  ago  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia.  The 
subject,  however,  will  recur  in  the  sequel.  What 
requires  observation  now  is,  that  the  means  afibrd- 
ed  by  the  sacred  treasury  growing  daily  more  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  expences  of  the  war,  the  use 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  daily  less  scrupled. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  Phocian  go- 
vernment had  ever  yet  ventured  upon  it,  without 
some  sanction  from  the  states  of  their  alliance,  es- 
Demosth.  pecially  Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  But  it  was  after- 
£^44^*  ^^^^d  the  boast  of  Demosthenes  that,  at  this  time, 
oi"*tti*'3  *  ^®^t^®^  Greek  nor  barbarian  gave  any  assistance  to 
p.  30.  '  'the  Phocians,  but  the  Athenians  only;'  and  we 
find  him  avowing  the  importance  of  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  Phocis  for  the  measures  of  Athens  yi 
the  war  with  Macedonia*  That  there  was  hence- 
forward little  confidential  intercourse  between 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens  being  then  evident  in  all 
accounts,  the  command  of  the  Delphian  treasury 
must  have  rested  with  the  Phocian  government 
and  the  Athenian. 

^  #1X10,  (fvmuKxioL,  jSo^^fMu    Demosth.  de  legat  p.  360. 
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With  such  powerful  means,  and  opportunity  to  use 
them,  so  that  the  first  danger  and  the  first  scandal 
would  belong  to  the  Phocians,  the  Athenian  leaders 
resolved  upon  great  attempts.  The  mercenary 
force  which  had  recendy  conquered  the  Chersonese, 
and  inabled  the  Athenian  people  to  dispose  of 
kingdoms,  was  not  yet  dismissed  ;  and  hence  it 
seems  to  have  been  that,  presendy  after  what  the 
historian  has  called  the  defeat  of  Onomarchus  at  Ch.97.f.5. 
Chasroneia,  the  army  under  that  general  was  so  UM^. 
powerful  that  he  could  detach  seven  thousand  men 
(should  the  same  historian  be  trusted  for  numbers) 
to  cooperate  with  Lycophron  in  Thessaly'.  Nor 
may  this  be  exaggeradon,  the  Athenian  government 
zealously  cooperating  with  the  Phocian  ;  for,  on  a 
following  occasion,  in  circumstances  very  similar, 
we  find  the  transfer  of  a  still  greater  mercenary 
force,  from  the  Athenian  service  to  that  of  allies 
of  the  Athenian  people,  attested  by  the  cotempo- 
rary  orators. 

The    obstinate    defence    of   M ethone    afforded 
incouragement,  and  provided  opportunity,  for  the 

'  Diodorus  says  that  Onomarchus  at  this  time  hrihed  ex- 
teDsiveij  among  the  Grecian  republics.  1.  16.  c.  33.  Occasion 
has  alreddy  occurred  to  remark  on  the  uncertainty  of  this 
kind  of  imputation,  and  more  will  occur  hereaAer.  Whatever 
author  Diodorus  followed,  in  his  simplicity,  he  seems  to  have 
mistaken  the  fact,  where  he  says,  (1.  16.  c.  33.)  that  Ono- 
marchus,' by  bribes  among  the  Thessalians,  produced  a  ces- 
sation of  their  exertions  against  Thebes.  The  sequel  of  his 
own  narrative  shows  that,  if  money  went,  as  is  probable, 
from  Dei^i  into  Thessaly,  it  was  not  to  enrich  the  party 
there  hostile  to  Phocis,  by  bribes,  which  could  have  but  a 
very  uncertain  and  temporary  effect,  but  to  subsidize  the 
tagus,  the  ally  of  Phocis  and  Athens,  and  inable  him  to  make  . 
those  exertions  against  the  other  Thessalians,  the  common 
enemies  of  Phocis,  Athens,  and  the  tagus,  which  the  histo 
rian  proceeds  to  relate.  So  also  levy-money  for  mercenary 
troops  might  probably  go  to  some  of  the  smaller  republics, 
allies  of  Phocis. 
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great  stroke  •  proposed  in  Thesssly^  Philip  was 
iodticed,  by  the  importsnoe  of  that  place,  for  its 
critical  situation  and  its  dose  connection  witk 
enemies  so  irreconcsleable  and  so  restless  as  the 
war*party  in  Athens,  to  postpone  some  other 
interests,  of  no  small  consequence,  to  the  prose* 
cution  of  his  measures  against  it  The  employ- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  arms  there  had  left  the 
field  open  for  Chares  to  make  his  highly  valiia« 
ble,  yet  easy,  conquest  of  the  Chersonese.  The 
siege  was  protracted  through  the  winter^  In  the 
course  of  it  Philip,  who  superintended  much  in 
person,  and  often  incurred  the  blame  of  an  over 
prodigal  courage,  received  a  wound  which  deprived 
him  of  the  sig^t  of  an  eye^.  Hie  place  at  length 
became  severely  pressed ;  but  depending  upon  the 
promised  relief  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  the  people  per* 
severed  to  extremity.  A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  directed  that  a  fleet  should  go  ;  but,  as 
would  be   likely,  and,  according  to  Demosthenes, 

^  DiodoniA  relates  the  taking  of  Methone  amQDg  the  eveotf 
of  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  sfxth  Olympiad,  and 
then  repeats  the  story,  with  added  circamstances,  among  events 
of  the  following  year.  No  other  anlient  writer  has  at  all 
marked  the  y^ar.  All  accounts  howerer  being  compared, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  siege,  or  at  least  the 
war  with  Methon^,  begun  in  one  year,  was  continued  into 
the  next ;  and  the  annalist  intending,  in  his  succinct  way,  only 
one  mention  of  this  little  war,  in  which  the  beginning  and 
the  end  should  be  related  at  once,  has,  through  forgetfulness, 
left  the  same  story,  and  it  is  not  a  singular  instance  in  his 
woi^  twice  told. 

^  Thus  simply  the  geographer  and  the  annalist  have  related 
the  fact,  which  Demosthenes  also  has  noticed,  and  in  a  style 
of  eulogy  more  creditable  to  him  than  his  illiberal  invective, 
which  has  had  such  warm  admirers.  The  improvements  in 
the  story,  given  by  writers  later  than  the  geographer  and 
annalist,  who  themselves  wrote  three  centuries  after  the  event, 
improvements  calculated  for  delighters  in  the  marvellous, 
seem  unworthy  even  of  a  note  on  history. 
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was  common,  whcore  the  wliote  people  directed    8£CT. 
administration,  what  was  decneed  was  not  always  ^.^^v^ 
executed;    the  equipment  was  dilatory,  and  the 
fleet  sailed  too  late.    The  Methonaeans,  unable  to 
withstand  the  pressm^  longer,  capitulated.    Their  fi.C.sss. 
town  and  hs  independent  sovereinty  they  would  ^*-*^-4- 
not  expect  to  retain*;   but  mercy  for  their  persons 
was  not  denied,  as  by  the  general  of  the  Athenian 
people    to  the  wretched  Sestians.    To  withdraw  Diod.i.is» 
in  safety  was  allowed  for.  men,  women,  and  children,  ^'  ^* 
carrying  <mly  the  clothes  they  wore. .  The  town 
was  dismantled,  and,  with  its  territory,  added  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom. 

'  Meanwhile  Lyo^hron,  i^parently  assisted  by 
a  subsidy  from  Delphi,  had  so  increased  his  forces, 
that  the  Larissasans,  Pharsalians,  and  other  Thes- 
salians,  allies  of  Macedonm  and  Thebes,  unable 
tdmeet  him  in  the  field,  and  apprehensive  of  siege 
to  their  towns,  applied -to  Philip  for  support.  But 
that  prince  had  scarcely  entered  Thessaly  on  one 
side,  when  Phayllus,  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
came  with  the  great  detachment,  alreddy  mention* 
ed,  from  the  Phocian  army,  to  assist  the  tagus  on 
the  other.  Philip,  however,  joined  by  the  collect"  c.35. 
ed  strength  of  his  adherents  in  Thessaly,  defeated 
the  unit^  forces  of  Lycophron  and  the  Phocian 
general. 

This  blow  following  that  of  the  loss  of  Methone, 
placed  both  Onomarchus,  and  the  war-party  at 
Athens,  in  circumstances  highly  critical.  If  means 
were  not  found  to  repair  them,  Thessalian  forces, 
and  even  Macedonian,  might  be  expected  to  join 
the  Theban.  The  war  might  then,  with  more 
effect  than  ever  yet,  be  brought  home  to  Phocis  ; 
and  instead  of   new    means   acquired    to    annoy 

VOL.  VI.  36 
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CHAP.  Macedonia,  the  way  might  be  opened  for  the 
^^^^^[^  Macedonians  to  inmle  Attica*  Either  the  ex^ 
ertion  then  was  extraordinary,  or  the  prcvioiis 
preparations  had  been  great ;  lor  before  even 
Philip's  activity  could  draw  any  considerable  ad* 
vantage  from  his  victory,  beyond  the  immediale 
relief  to  hb  allies,  Onomarchus  marched  into 
TJiessaly  at  the  head  of  such  a  force,  that,  oa 
joining  the  defeated  tagas,  their  united  numbers 
exceeded  those  of  the  combined  Macedonians  and 
Thessalians.  This  force  then  he  conducted  with 
such  skill,  that  he  defeated  the  king  of  Macedonia 
in  two  successive  batdes,  and  reduced  him  to 
such  difficulty  and  danger,  that  his  retreat,  at 
length  effected  into  his  own  country,,  was  reckoaed 
^  among  the  most  masterly  military  operatioas 
Frontin.  known  to  antiquity.  All  Thessaly,  except  some 
of  the  strongest  towns,  fell  under  the  power  of  die 
tagus  and  the  Phocian  general. 

The  exertion  of  the  Thebans  had  not  gone  n 
far  as  to  send  assistance  to  their  Thessalian  allies, 
yet  they  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  opportanitgF 
afibrded  by  the  absence  of  the  army  from  Phocis» 
Onomarchus,^amid  the  joy  of  victory  in  Thessaly, 
was  alarmed  with  information  that  the  force  oS 
Bceotia  was  collected,  and  Phocis  threatened4 
The  Thebans  seem  to  have  been  slow  ;  for  before 
they  had  passed  the  Boeotian  frontier,  Onomarchus 
was  within  it  Reduced  thus  to  defend  Uieir  own 
fields,  they  ventured  a  battle,  but  were  defeated  i 
and  the  important  acquisition  of  the  BGcotiaa 
town  of  Coroneia  to  the  Phocian  alliance,  was 
among  the  fruits  of  this  new  success  of  the  Phocian 
arms. 

But  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  be  dismayed  by  defeat,  or  slow  in  me^ures  for 
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repairing  it.  Every  consideration  indeed  of  his  sect. 
own  welfare,  and  of  his  people's  we^u'e,  as  „^^^^;^^ 
well  as  of  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  honor,  would 
require  exertion  to  prevent  the  destruction,  or 
subjection  under  the  tagus,  of  that  large  proportion 
of  the  Thessalian  people,  connected  with  him  and 
with  Macedonia  by  mntual  and  deep  interest. 
While  Onomarchus  was  on  the  other  side  of  Ther- 
mopylae, he  entered  Thessaly  again  with  fresh 
troops  :  the  Thessalians  rallied  around  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  quickly  his  force  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  foot,,  and  three  thousand  hcnrseV  Lyco- 
phron,  unable  to  keep  the  field  against  him,  ex- 
pected siege  in  Pherae. 

It  was,  according  to  the  historian's  arrangemfint  B.C.353. 
erf  events  and  dates,  in  the  autumn  still  of  the  ^  •^' 
same  year,  that  Onomarchus  returned  into,  Thes- 
saly with  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot :  his 
horse  are  stated  at  only  five  hundred  ;  but  even 
that  number  among  the  establishments  of  the 
southern  republics,  was  considerable.  The  tagus 
would  add  to  his  cavalry,  proportionally  more- 
than  to  his  infantry  ;  Thessaly  being  indeed  almost 
the  only  part  of  Greece  where  horses  and  horse- 
men abounded.  Athens  was  now  free  from  other 
iflgagements  requiring  any  great  proportion  of  her 
navy,  so  that  she  could  afford  large  cooperation, 
of  that  kind  which  a  fleet  might  afford  to  an 
army  ;  and,  in  the  antiient  system  of  war,  as  we 
have  alreddy  often  seen,  this  was  very  important.  A 
powerful  fleet  accordingly,  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  took  its  station  in  the  Pagasaean  bay. 

c  The  tenor  of  Diodorus's  account,  and  especially  his  phrase 
fivn/tu*  rwi  SsTta>M€^  mark  that  he  considered  the  body  of  the 
Thessalian  nation  as  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  party  ;  and 
this  receives  confirmation  from  the  orators,  even  Demosthenes. 
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CHAP*        Philip,  with  inferior  numbers^  did  not  fear  to 
^^^'  seek  action  again  with  the  general  from  whom  he 
had  recently  suffered  defeat.     Onomarchus  proba- 
bly was  sensible  that,  with  advantage  of  numbers, 
his  anny»  a  large  part  of  which  had  been  hastilj 
collected,  was  inferior  in  discipline.      He  had  to 
apprehend  also  the  use  which  a  skilful  adversary 
Demofdi.   would  make  of  his  superiority  in  [cavalry*    Unabfe 
pr444. '    perhaps,  under  all  circumstances  to  avoid,  or  mudi 
biod.1.16.  ^^^y  ^  battle,  he  chose  his  £eid  near  the  shore  of 
the  Pagasaean  bay,  with  the  Athenian  fleet  at  haad'^ 
The   contest  lyas  severe.       But  th^  victor}',  the 
Thessaliari  cavalry,  it  is  said,  largely  contributing 
to  it,  was  at  length  complete  on  the  Macedoniaa 
sidr*    The  routed  Phocians  mostly  fled  toward  the 
friendly  ships,  and  the  refuge  was  important ;  but, 
being  pursued,  even  into  the  sea,  by  the  best  horse 
of  Greece,  their  loss  was  very  great*     Onomarchus 
himself  fell :  those  who  perished  by  the  sword  or 
the  water  are  said  to  have  been  together  six  thou- 
sand, and  the.  prisoners  full  three  thousand.     Ear 
cepting  those  who  reached  the  ships,  hardly  any 
unmounted  could  escaped 

Through  this  great  victory,  Thessaly  came  in- 
tire  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors*  Lyo^hron, 
flying  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Pherse,  and  des^^ 

7  Diodorus  sajs,  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares  was  aefci- 
dentally  sailing  bj.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  bold  orator,  whom 
the  compiler  may  have  taken  for  his  aulbority,  would  venture 
to  tell  such  a  story  to  the  Athenian  Many.  But  it  remains  io^ 
dicated  by  Demosthenes  that  an  Athenian  naval  force,  greater 
or  less,  had  been  constantly,  or  at  least  commonly,  kept  on  the 
Thessalian  coast,  codperating  with  the  tagus. 

"  Tlie  stories  of  the  destruction  of  Onomarchus  by  his  own 
people,  and  of  the  crucifixion  of  his  dead  body  by  Phillp^s  or* 
der,  could  surely  not  hare  passed  unnoticed  l^  Demosthenes, 
l^id  they  had  in  his  time  the  least  credit,  or  even  had  they 
been  invented  so  .early. 
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pairing  ctf  means  to  maintain  himself  there,  surren* 
dered  the  city,  under  a  capitulation,  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia*  Pagasas,  the  immediate  seaport  of  ^^3^^*  ^' 
Pherse,  uid  Magnesia,  another  principal  empdrium  biod.i.ie. 
of 'Thessaly,  dependent  on  the  Phersean  govern-  ^' 
ment,  presendy  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 
'  intelligence  of  these  great  events  ponveyed  to 
Athens,  excited  alarm  there,  among  the  war-party 
extreme,  but  perhaps  not  4ittle  even  among  those 
nnoonnected  ^ith  that  party.  It  was  apprehended 
that  the  united  army  of  Macedonia  aad  Thessaly 
might  penetrate  through  the  strait  of  Thertnopylae, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Thebans,  nothing  within 
Greece  cotdd  resist  them.  The  people  were  has- 
tily summoned.  The  command  of  the  sea,  it  was 
observed,  which  Athens  still  possessed,  gave  facili- 
ty for  sending  troops  to  guard  the  pass,  by  which 
die  dreaded  evil  might  yet  be  prevented,  if  mea- 
sures were  diligently  taken.  A  force  accordingly 
sailed  under  the  orders  of  Diophantus,  who  took 
possession  of  the  commanding  posts,  nothing  being 
diere  to  oppose. 

Had  it  been  Philip's  own  purpose  to  carry  war 
into  southern  Greece,  imquestionably  he  would 
have  been  rapid,  and  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted 
bothe  might  have  occt^ied  the  strait,  before  the 
Athenians  could  reach  it.  But  the  inveterate  en- 
mity among  the  Thessalians  against  the  Phocians, 
sharpened  by  the  invasion  of  their  country  with  the 
purpose- of  reducing  it  under  the  power  of  a  hated 
tyrant,  would  lead  them  to  desire  and  urge  the 
measure.^  Philip  at  length  marched  to  Thermo- 
pyb&.  A  small  movement  of  the  Theban  forces 
would  have  placed  Diophantus  as  between  two 
fires :  his  only  safejy  would  hav«  been  in  retreat  by 
sea.    Nevertheless  on  his  refusal  to  allow  passage^ 
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CHAF.    Philip,  without  any  attempt  to  force  it,  withdrew ; 

^^^^^*  and,  staying  in  Theasaly  no  longer  than  to  tnake 
some  requisite  arrangements,  returned  into  Mace- 
donia* 

To  those  leading  men  among  the  Athenians,  who 
were  adverse  to  the  system  of  war  and  trouble,  cir* 
cumstances  appeared  now  altogether  advantageous 
for  renewing  their  instances  to  the  people  to  allow 
negotiation  for  peace.  War,  it  was  observed,  had 
been  enough  tried,  and.constantly  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. Every  measure  yet,  against  Macedonia,  had 
produced  aggrandizement  to  the  enemy  and  loss  to 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  moderation  dT 
the  king,  and  especially  his  disposition  to  peace 
'with  the  Athenian  people,  had  been  lai^ly  shown 
in  his  recent  conduct ;  when,  to  the  dissatis&ction 
of  some  of  his  allies,  he  had  yielded  to  the  first  re- 
monstrance of  an  Athenian  general,  objecting  to 
his  passing  in  arms  through  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pylas.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  war-party  was  reddy 
with  an  answer.  '  Not  Philip's  moderation,'  they 
said,  *  or  desire  of  peace  with  Athens,  but  hk 
'  fear,  the  formidable  aspect  of  their  troops,  and  the 
^  patriotic  firmness  of  the  general  Diophantus,  who 

*  commanded  them,  prevented  Greece  from  being 

*  overrun  by  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Thessa- 
^  lians.'  They  did  not  scruple  the  extravagance  of 
describing  what  they  called  '  the  dismay  of  the 
/  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his  flight  fi-om  Thermo- 
'  pylse,'  at  the  head  of  an  army,  flushed  with  victory ; 
and  they  finished  with  proposing,  and  [the  people 
voted,  honors  and  rewards  to  Diophantus,  for  his 
bloodless  and  uncontested  success,  equal  to  what 
had  ever  been  given  by  the  republic  to  any  ge- 
neral for  the  greatest  victory,  under  the  severest 
trial.    What  failed  of  reSl  triumph  over  the  king 
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c^  Macedonia,  and  of  &me,  which  they  would  have    sect. 
equalled  with  that  of  Miitiades  and  Themistodes,  ...^^^.^^ 
foe  their  general,  was  compensated  for  them  in  tri- 
umph over  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  peaceful  par- 
ly, which,  for  the  time  was  complete* 

This  however  was  confined  to  Athens*  Over 
the  rest  of  Greece  other  sentiments,  and  over  a 
great  part,  directly  contrary  sentiments  prevailed. 
A  worse  opinion  of  the  Phocian  cause  grew,  as 
Athens,  under  the  direction  of  the  war-parQr,  su- 
perseded Lacedsemon  in  its  patronage,  and  at  the 
same  time  trespass  upon  the  Delphiiin  treasury 
became  more  notorious,  or  stronger  grounds  were 
afforded  for  suspecting  its  large  extent*  The  in- 
genuity of  the  Athenian  politicians,  and  the  advan- 
tage they  possessed  in  the  circumtstance,  that  their 
city  was  the  capital  of  the  litterature  of  the  w(»rld, 
were  diligendy  used  to  divert  outcry  from  them- 
selves, toward  those  whose  protection  they  had 
undertaken ;  and  the  zeal,  with  which  the  historian 
Diodorus  has  inveyed  against  the  unfortunate  Pho- 
cians,  indicates  that  they  had  considerable  success* 
But  to  a  large  part  of  Greece  their  influence  could 
not  reach*      Thebes   and   other  states  produced  i>«f^i-i«- 

...  .  ,  .  /  .  c.  60. 

histonans,    to    transmit   what    was    said    against  Jastiii.i.a. 
Athens ;    and  a  late  antient  writer,  who,  among  ^'  ^' 
much   ineptitude,    has   some   good  *  things,   may 
apparently  deserve    credit   for  his  rep<xt  of   it* 

*  Absurdly  tlie   Athenians,'   he  says  it  was    ob- 
served,  *  would  compare  their  recent  measure  at 

*  Thermopylae,  with  the  glorious  exploit  of  Leoni- 
^  das  there  formerly*    Then  indeed  the  freedom  of 

*  Greece  was  to  be  vindicated ;  but  now  a  sacrile- 

*  gious  injury  to  the  nation  :    then  the  object  was 

*  to  defend  the  temples  against  the  rapine  of  forein 
^  enemies  ;  now  to  defend  tho  plunderers  of  those 
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CHAP.   ^  temples  i^nst  their  proper  judges.      If  those 

^^^Z|[|^'  *who  chum  to  have  the  best  constUution^  who 

^certainly  have  a  ajstem  of  law  utiiversaUy  ad* 

'  mked,  who  lead  the  world  ia  philosophy  and  all 

'  learnings  will  admit  and  support  such  enormities, 

*  with  what,  hereafter,  can  we  reasonably  reproach 
^  barbarians  ?' 

Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Athenian 
leaders  to  prevent  great  and  extensive  credit  ac-, 
cruing  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  exposition  and  obloquy  sharpened]  the 
zeal  of  his  partizans,  and  contributed  to  excite 
panegyric  and  attachment,  in  Greece  and  beyond 
JutUii.1.8.  it,  in  some  parts  even  to  excess.  ^  It  is  incredible,' 
^'^  says  the  same  writer,  still  apparently  reporting 
common  fime  not  unfaithfully,  *what  gk>ry  die 

*  victory  over  Onomarchus  earned  to  Philip  among 

*  all  nations.     ^^  He  was  the  avenger  of  sacrilege," 

*  it  was  said,  "  he  was  the  protector  of  the  religion 
**  of  Greece.  For  expiation  of  a  crime,  which 
"  ought  to  have  called  out  the  united  strength  id 
^'  the  world  to  oppose  and  punish,  he  alone  was 
**  seen  worthy  to  take  the  direction.  Next  to  the 
**  immortal  gods  is  he  by  whom  the  majesty  of 

piod.1.16.  <«the  gods  is  vindicated'."    Diodorus,  less  ora- 

c«  60 

torical  and  perhaps  less  exactly  giving  the  popular 
expression  of  the  day,  is  however  more  pointed  and 
precise  in  his  eulogy.  ^  Philip,'  he  says,  ^  having 
'  abolished  the  tyranny  in  Pheras,  and  given  lib^ty 
*to  the  city,  returned  into  Macedonia  witfi  the 
^  credit  of  having  advanced  the  power  and  estima- 
'  tion  of  his  kingdom,  by  his  atchievements,  and  by 

>  Wesseiing  has  been  struck  enough  with  this  passage  to 
quote  it  at  length  in  a  note  of  the  60th  chapter  of  the  16th 
book  of  Diodorus,  introducing  it  with  the  phrase,  'PuJcre 
^.Justinus.^ 
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*  his  reverence  for  the  deity.'  And  indeed  so  his  sect. 
popularity  was  now  established  in  Thessaly,  that,  '' 
whether  regularly  elected  to  the  situation  of  tagus, 
or  under  what  other  description  vested  with  the 
power,  he  seems  to  have  been  henceforward  con- 
sidered, by  the  Thessalian  nation,  as  the  constitu- 
tional chief  of  their  confederacy^®. 

10  'p^y  ^  ^ffpflu;  Tvpawi^a  xoAsTKBj  xact  r^  roXsi  rjv  IXfu^sp/av  &tc^ 

xtt/rjf  rpoV^  ^tTov  n/<rs€si^   Diod.  1.  16.  c.  38. 

We  nnd  even  Demosthenes  bearing  testimony  to  PhiUp^s 
merit  witii  the  Thessalians  in  assisting  them  against  their 

?  rants,  - — 4^1  n^v  tMpunvc^  oWiav  l^wfir^s,  Olynth.  2.  p.  22. 
et  in  the  same  oration,  a  little  before,  he  had  spoken  of 
the  Thessalians  as  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and  sighing 
£dr  lil>erty :  ol  impflt  r^v  cwrGJv  il^iav  ^sdouXoft^voi  OffreiXoi  vuv 
olx  olvJXsDtepoi  T^oivro  c^fijvoi;  p.  20.  Present  impression, 
being  often,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  of  great  power,  an 
orator  might,  in  speaking,  sometimes  risk  contradictions,  to 
produce  wayfaring  effects.  But  if  he  committed  his  speech  to 
writing,  with  a  view  to  publication,  he  would  propose  to  do 
away  what  might  not  bear  reflection.  The  apparent  contra- 
diction here,  however,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  Demos- 
thenes might  deliberately  risk,  even  in  writing.  It  was  the 
body  of  the  Thessalian  nation  that  Piiilip  assisted  against 
the  rupawongv  alxitct.  If  among  his  auditors  many  would 
belieye,  nevertheless,  that  the  body  of  the  Thessalian  nation 
were  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and  anxious  for  a  change 
of  government,  his  purpose  would  be  best  answered.  But 
were  the  inconsistency  objected  to  him,  or  to  any  of  his  more 
informed  friends,  it  would  be  answered,  ^you  misunderstood 
^  the  orator :   he  did  not  say  the  Thessalians  universally  or 

*  generally  were  held  in  subjection ;  but  that  HiMt  Thessalians 
^who  were  reduced  to  unworthy  subjection,'  (namely,  the 
party  which  had  befriended  the  tyrants,  and  were  now  de* 
prived  of  their  superiority  of  power  and  privileges)  ^  desired 
^  to  recover  their  former  advantages,  and  no  longer  to  see 

*  the  government  of  the  country  held  by  their  adversaries.' 

VOL.  VI.  37 
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SECTION  IL 


PhayUru  Suuettor  to  Onomarchut:  Large  Aitittanet  to  Pheeis  .*  Bmotia 
invadtd^  and  Epieneimdian  Locru  Mnqttered:  PhaUuui  Suetutw 
to  PhaifUut. 

CHAP. 

xxxvin.  The  overthrow  of  the  great  army  under  Onomar- 
^"^"^^"^^  chus,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Thessaly  under 
the  power  of  the  party  connected  with  Macedonia 
and  Thebes,  were  blows  requiring  the  utmost 
exertion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Phocian  cause 
to  repair,  if  by  any  exertions  they  could  be  re- 
paired, which,  if  Macedonia  should  ingage  earnest- 
ly on  the  opposite  side,  might  seem  hardly  possible. 
Hitherto  however,  notwithstanding  provocation 
given,  no  symptom  had  appeared  of  a  disposition 
in  Macedonia  to  take  any  forward  part.  Never- 
theless those  blows  were  alarming,  perhaps  in 
some  degree  to  the  Athenian  people  generally, 
but  highly  to  the  party  which  had  been  directing 
the  administration.  The  opposition,  before  power- 
ful, would  of  course  be  strengthened  by  them  ;  yet 
the  superiority  still  of  the  war-party  having  been 
proved  in  the  extravagant  reward  procured  for  its 
general  Diophantus,  it  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  connection  with  Phocis,  and  to  pursue  the 
hostile  line  taken  against  Macedonia.  In  Phocis 
Phayllus  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  general- 
autocrator,  in  the  room  of  his  deceased  brother 
Onomarchus.  The  intimacy  of  the  connection  of 
the  Athenian  government  with  the  Phocian,  appears 
not  to  have  been  slackened  by  the  change,  and 
Lacedaemon  saw  still  its  interest  in  supporting 
Phocis  against  Thebes. 

Trespass  upon  the  sacred  treasury  seems  now 
to  have  been  carried  on  with    some   degree   of 
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systenii  by  the  Phocians  in  concert  with  their 
allies,  and  with  no  other  reserve  than  their  own 
views  of  their  own  interests  dictated.  The  re- 
source being  yet  good,  to  collect  another  great 
army  would  not  be  difficult.  Not  only  professed 
mercenaries  might  be  reddily  obtained,  but  citizens 
of  allied  states,  if  pay  were  reddy,  might  be  per* 
suaded  to  take  arms.  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
following  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  PhilomeluSj^^large  succors 
from  friendly  states  are  noticed  by  tfie  historian, 
as  joining  the  Phocian  army.  Athens  furnished,  ^^;^'^®' 
according  to  his  report,  no  less  than  five  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  apparently,  all  mer- 
cenaries ;  and  yet,  he  says,  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment received  pay  from  the  .Delphian  treasury 
for  more.  Lacedaemon  sent  one  thousand  men; 
Achaia,  from  various  towns,  two.  thousand ;  and 
the  ejected  tyrant  of  Pheras  himself  joined  with 
two  thousand.  Of  these  forces,  serving  in  the 
name  of  states  formerly  so  jealously  arrogating 
military  command,  the  new  general-autocrator  of 
the  little  province  of  Phocis  was  allowed  to  hold 
the  command-in-chief. 

With  preparation  so  expensive,  considerable 
enterprize  no  doubt  was  in  view.  It  may  have 
been  disappointed  by  some  failure  in  the  projected 
combination ;  some  jealousy  of  the  purposes  of 
Athens,  especially  among  the  Lacedaemonians, 
might  be  not  unreasonable.  Boeotia  was  invaded:  Dioci.i.i6. 
but,  according  to  the  historian,  Phayllus  was  ^'  ^' 
thrice  defeated  by  the  Thebans.  It  is  however 
evident  that  he  suffered  little ;  the  defeats  having 
been  perhaps  little  more  than  disappointment  of 
attempts  to  take  some  towns  through  intelligence 
among   the   people.      Failing,    however,    of  his 
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CHAP,  object,  he  turned  into  the  Epicneraidian  Liocris; 
^^^^-  and  the  Thebans,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
success  in  their  own  country,  not  following  to 
protect  their  allies,  every  town  yielded  to  him 
except  Aryca.  A  party  everywhere  seems  to 
have  favored  the  Phocian  cause ;  even  at  Aryca 
a  gate  was  opened  for  him,  and  some  of  his  troops 
entered,  but  for  want  of  due  previous  concert, 
they  were  driven  out  again. 

The  Thebans  at  length,  excited  by  the  loss 
which  earlier  exertion  perhaps  might  have  pre- 
vented, sent  their  forces  into  Locris.  Phayllus, 
leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  blockade  Aryca,  led 
the  rest  to  meet  them.  But  so  was  the  pride  of 
the  Theban  prowess  sunk,  that,  even  after  advan- 
tage gained  over  a  body  of  Phocians,  by  night, 
near  Abac,  they  avoided  a  battle  ;  and  leaving 
Aryca  to  its  fate,  turned  into  Phocis  for  plunder. 
Phayllus  followed,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Aiyca 
soon  after  yielded,  and  thus  all  the  Epicnemidian 
Locris  was  gained  to  the  Phocian  alliance. 
B.C.358.  S<><>ii  ^fter  this  conquest,  in  the  third  year  only 
OL107.1.  yet  of  the  war,  the  Phocians  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  third  of  that  extraordinary  brotherhood, 
which  had  so  supported  their  affairs  and  raised 
Diod.1.16.  their  fame.  Phayllus  fell,  not,  as  his  predecessors, 
c.  37.  *  by  the  sword,  but  by  a  consumptive  disorder,  which 
10.  ci'  destroyed  him  at  an  age  when  his  faculties  of  body 
as  well  as  mind  should  have  been  in  their  fullest 
vigor.  Of  the  three  brothers,  Onomarchus  only 
left  a  son,  Phalsscus,  and  he  was  under  age ;  yet 
he  was  raised  to  the  first  dignity,  civil  and  military, 
with  the  continued  title  of  general -autocrator.  To 
provide  assistance  for  his  deficient  experience  being 
however  indispensable,  Mnaseas,  one  of  the  most 
confidential  friends  of  the   former  generals,  was 
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appointed 'his  coUegue.  In  a  state  otherwise  sect. 
situated,  such  appointments  might  mark  only  the  s^-v^ 
ascendancy  of  family  interest,  or  the  power  of  a 
party,  or  the  favbr  of  the  8oldier}\  All  these  pro- 
bably concurred  to  produce  the  elevation  of  Pha- 
laecus.  Yet,  in  the  circumstances  of  Phocis,  all 
these  would  have  been  insufficient  without  high 
esteem  of  the  family  of  these  autocrators,  not  only 
among  the  Phocian  people,  but  also  among  all  the 
allied  republics  of  various  constitutions ;  the  con- 
tinuance of  whose  support  was  essential  to  inable 
any  general  to  hold  command,  or  even  existence, 
in  Phocis. 

To  support  that  popular  estimation  which  had 
raised  Mnaseas  and  his  youthful  collegue  to  their 
arduous  situation,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  mainte- 
nance' of  their  mercenary  force,  early  exertion  in 
enterprize  probably  was  necessary,  ^fnaseas,  very 
soon  after  his  elevation,  lost  his  Kfe  in  action.  His  '^^oj^-i*^^ 
young  coUegue  nevertheless  ventured  an  incursion 
into  Boeotia  with  a  body  of  horse,  but  near  Chsero- 
neia,  he  received  a  check,  which  the  historian  calls 
a  defeat.  The  consequences  however  appear  to 
have  been  little  important,  except  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Chasroneia  to  the  Phocian  alliance,  the  ap- 
parent object  of  the  expedition,  was  prevented. 
Little  enterprizes  thus  were  ingaging  the  Phocian 
arms,  while  the  Thebans  remained  inert  or  on  the 
defensive,  when  movements  elsewhere  called  the 
attention  of  both,  together  with  that  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Greece. 
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SECTION  ni. 


State  •/  Partus  in  Athens  :  laocratt*  ;  Phaeiim  ;  JEechines  ;  Demote 
thtnet:  Grecian  Settlemenit  in  Seythia.  Polities  of  Demosthenes 
before  he  aeptired  a  share  tn  the  Mministratian, 

CHAP.  Tfl£  war  of  oratory  at  Athens,  always  of  weight  ia 
^^^)^  Grecian  afiairs,  had,  at  this  critical  period,  more 
than  common  importance ;  when,  fortunately  for 
history,  it  becomes  also  more  known  (o  us,  through 
the  preserved  orations.  At  this  time  that  party  of 
which  Chares  was  the  ostensible  chief,  and  which, 
for  its  measures,  may  be  intitled  either  the  high  de- 
mocratical  party  or  the  war-party,  held  still  a  gene- 
ral ascendancy  ;  yet  not  unbalanced  by  the  party  of 
better  men,  who,  tho  compelled  to  profess  great 
reverence  for  the  purest  democracy,  may  perhaps 
not  improperly  be  named  the  aristocratical  party : 
their  opponents  affected  to  call  them  the  Mace- 
donian. 

This  party  had,  for  its  leaders,  all  the  men  whom 
antient  writers,  with  remarkable  concurrence,  have 
described  as  the  most  respectable  of  their  tim^,  or, 
almost  of  any  time.  Isocrates,  toward  the  age  of 
ninety,  without  having  ever  held  or  sought  political 
office,  was  as  the  father  of  the  band.  Timotheus, 
now  in  banishment,  if  yet  living,  had  been  the  fa.- 
vorite  scholar  of  Isocrates,  and  remained  always  his 
M.T.Cic.  intimate  friend.  Iphicrates,  and  Chabrias  (the  latr 
ter  we  have  seen  losing  his  life  in  his  country's  ser- 
vice) however  differing  about  inferior  political  inte- 
rests or  private  concerns,  concurred  nearly  with 
Isocrates  and  Timotheus  and  each  other,  in  general 
political  principles  and  on  the  leading  interests  of 
the  republic.      Phocion,  not  ill  selected  by  Plu- 
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tarch,  from  among  all  the  worthies  of  all  the  repub-   sect. 
lies  of  Greece,  as  a  model  of  inflexible  integrity  in  ,,^^i^^ 
a  corrupt  age,  the  fittest  parallel  to  the  celebrated 
Utican  Cato,  had  jbeen  coming  forward  under  those  Piut.Tit. 
three  great  men,  but  more  particularly  attached  to  ^^®^*°"*- 
Chabrias. 

Phocion  appears  to  have  been  of  no  family  emi- 
nence, but  of  wealth  thatinabled  him  to  attend  the 
philosophical  school  of  Academus,  under  Plato, 
and  afterward  under  Xenocrates.  His  temper  was 
particular ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely  ever 
seen  either  to  weep  or  laugh :  with  an  aspect  singu* 
larly  sour,  his  manners  were  mild  and  pleasant  He 
chose  the  military  line,  and  rose  early  to  considera* 
ble  command  under  Chabrias,  who  discerned  his 
superior  claim  to  confidence.  Before  the  Confede* 
rate  war,  when  so  many  synedrian  allies  paid  tribute 
to  Athens,  Chabrias,  being  commander-in-chief, 
committed  to  Phocion  -the  office  of  collecting  the 
tribute,  and  placed  under  his  orders,  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  squadron  of  twenty^  triremes.  Phocion  re- 
monstrated :    ^  To  meet   enemies,'  he  said,  '  the 

*  force  was  insufficient ;  to  visit  friends,  it  was  need- 

*  lessly  great".'  At  his  own  choice  Chabrias  al- 
lowed him  to  go  with  a  single  trireme.  Probably 
he  was  contented  with  smaller  presents  for  himself 
than  the  Athenian  naval  commanders  were  wont  to 
exact  from  maritime  states ;  and  the  appetites  of 
those  under  him  in  one  ship  were  of  course  more 
easily' satisfied  than  those  of  the  crews  of  twenty. 
He  made  his  mission  altogether  so  acceptable,  as 
to  aflPord  demonstration  that,  for  that  time  at  least, 

11  These  words  rest  only  on  Plutarch's  authority ;  hut  they 
relate  to  a  puhlic  transaction,  and  are  in  consonance  with  it ; 
whence  they  may  perhaps  derive  somewhat  a  higher  title  to 
credit  than  accounte  of  words  passing  in  private  or  confiden- 
tial communication. 
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CHAP,   he  had   rightly    esthnated  the    necessary    force. 
*.i^3Iw  Numerous  vessels  of  the  allies  voluntarily  attended 
his  return  to  Attica,  bearing  the  full  amount  of  the 
customary  tribute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  state  of 
parties,  and  the  perils  of  the  republic,  rather  than 
his  inclination,  seem  to  have  led  Phocion  to  ingage 
in  civil  contest,  and  become  a  public  speaker ; 
for  which,  however,  he  had  great  and  singular 
talents.  Not  a  flowing  orator,  no  speeches  have 
been  preserved  from  him ;  but  he  excelled  in 
quickness  of  perception  and  reddiness  of  words, 
for  reply  and  debate.  None  equalled  htm  in 
detecting  the  fallacy  of  specious  argument,  which 
would  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  or 
in  the  cutting  sententiousness  with  which  he 
exposed  it ;  whence  Demosthenes,  who  feared 
him  more  than  any  other  speaker,  is  said  to  have 
called  him  the  Hatchet.*  Expectation  was  thus 
always  kept  alive  by  his  speeches  ;  and  hence, 
curiosity  being  a  prevailing  passion  of  the  Athenian 
Many,  tho  he  showed  scorn,  as  no  other  dared, 
of  the  common  flattery  of  the  orators  to  them,  yet, 
unless  when  an  adverse  party  was  violent  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  contradiction, 
he  was  always  well  heard. 

Opposed  to  these,  in  tlie  high  democratical  cause, 
the  name  of  most  eminence  is  that  of  Chares; 
whose  early  promise,  in  military  command,  which 
earned  him  the  good  report  of  Xenophon,  and 
whose  abandonment  of  himself  afterward  to  every 
vice,  equally  by  which  a  corrupt  people  might  be 
courted,  and  for  which  a  corrupt  people  would  al- 
low indulgence,  have  been  alreddy  noticed.  His 
eloquence  was  of  the  kind  for  communicating  with 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  in  conversation, 
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bat  not  for  impressing  attentive  numbers  from  the  sect. 
bema.  To  hold  high  situaticMi,  therefore,  either  po*  ,^^JI^ 
litical  or  military,  under  the  Athenian  government, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  able  orators  for  his 
associates;  and  he  was  skilful  and  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  support  from  most  of  those  most 
eminent  in  his  age.  Lysias,  Lycurgus,  Hegesippus, 
Hyperides,  and  others  of  considerable  note,  spoke 
mostly  in  the  high  democratical  cause,  and  were 
of  his  party*  But  of  the  numbers  who  contended 
for  public  favor,  in  the  general  assembly  and  in 
multitudinary  courts  of  justice,  two  now  became 
distinguished  for  a  superiority  of  talent  whence 
one  has  been  esteemed  the  greatest  orator  *  Greece, 
or  perhaps  the  world,  ever  produced,  and  the 
other  second  only  to  him,  DemMthenes  and 
^schines.  , 

It  is  remarkable,  and  proves  a  great  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  that  neither 
of  these  men   who  so  rose   to  the  head  of  the 
republic,  was  regularly  bom  an  Athenian  citizen, 
^schines,  by  some  years  the  elder,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  slave,  Tromes,  the  domestic  Demorth. 
of  a  schoolmaster  of  Athens.     During  the  tyranny  ^^* 
of  the  Thirty,  whether  attending  the  flight  of  his 
master,  or   profiting  from  the  confusion  of  the 
times  to  escape  from  slavery,  Tromes  passed  into  Acb.  de 
Asia,  and  there  entered  as  a  soldier  into  a  band  3^.^'  ^' 
of   Grecian  mercenaries.      It  was  perhaps   then  i>en«»th. 

*  *  ut  tnp* 

that  he  took  opportunity  to  change  the  servile 
appellation  of  Tromes,  for  a  name  of  more  re- 
spectable sound  to  Grecian  ears,  Atrometus.  On 
the  invitation  held  out  by  Thrasybulus  for  asso^- 
dates  in  war  against  the  Thirty,  returning  to 
Attica,  he  joined  the  standard  of  freedom  ;  a|id, 

VOLi  VL  38 
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carrying  probably  some  recommendation,  earned 
in  service  in  Asia,  was  appointed,  by  that  great 
and  discerning  man,  to  a  situation  of  some  com* 
mand.  In  the  restored  commonwealth,  in  which, 
by  his  service  ht  had  earned  the  rank  of  a  citizen, 
he  took  himself  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster**: 
He  had  married  a  woman  of  proper  Athenian 
birth,  and  sister  of  a  man  who  rose  to  considerable 
military  rank,  but  of  an  occupation  highly  dis- 
reputable, tho  required  for  what  the  Greeks  called 
religion,  a  bacchanalian  dancer  and  teacher  of 
bacchanalian  ceremonies. 

iEschines  was  one  of  a  numerous  progeny  from 
this  match.  An  Athenian  citizen,  as  the  son  of 
an  Athenian  citizen,  he  was,  at  the  usual  age, 
eighteen,  inrolled  of  the  ward  into  which  his 
father  had  been  admitted,  the  Pandionid  ;  and 
during  the  next  two  years  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of 
military  service  within  Attica,  as  required  by  law 
for  all  youths  of  that  age ;  a  duty  however,  in 
the  growing  licentiousness  of  the  people,  and  neg- 
lect of  the  old  constitution,  so  commonly  avoided, 
that  the  performance  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  ground  for  claiming  merit.  On  reach- 
ing the  age  of  military  manhood,  twenty,  he  joined 


1*  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  speaks  con- 
temptuouslj  of  the  father  of  iEschines  as  Atrometus  the 
schoolmaster,  but  not  as  having  ever  been  a  slave,  nor  does 
he  mention  his  servile  name  Tromes.  These  circumstances 
are  brought  forward  only  in  his  oration  on  the  crown,  spoken 
twenty  years  after,  and  to  which  we  have  no  reply  from 
£schines.  Nevertheless  the  evident  lameness  of  .^schines's 
account  of  his  family,  avoiding  all  notice  of  his  father^s  origin 
and  early  age,  leave  us  at  least  at  full  liberty  to  believe  what 
Demosthenes  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  assert,  could 
the  falsehood  of  it  have  been  maintained.  Tromes  bears 
analogy  to  the  English  word  Qvdbcr  ;  Atrometus  to  Unquak^ 
ing^  Unshaken^  Fearless^  Stedfast,  Dreadnought. 
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the  Athenian  troops,  auxiliaries  to  the  Lacedscmo-  sect. 
nian,  in  Peloponnesus;  and  he  earned  the  com-  ^^^IJI^ 
mendation  of  his  general,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Nemean  glen,  defending  a  convoy  going  to  Phlius, 
then  suffering,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  for  its 
fiiithful  attachment  to  Lacedaemon.  He  continued 
to  serve  with  the  Athenian  troops  through  that 
war,  and  was  ingaged  in  the  great  concluding 
battle  of  Mantineia. 

But  military  service  in  Greece  rarely  led  to  for- 
tune,    and    carried    no  constant  pay.    After  the 
peace,    therefore,    which    followed  the   battle  of 
Mantineia,   ^schines  took  the  place  of  clerk  to  i>emoith. 
the    council  of  five   hundred^',  and  at  one  time  sislfi^, 
he  was  an  actor  on   the  public  stage.     He   was  p-'^^- 
there,  as  Demosthenes  repeatedly  mentions,  re^ 
marked  for  his  fine  voice.     When,  and  how  in- 
troduced,  he  first  began  to  avail  himself  of  his 
talents  as  an  orator  in  the  general  assembly,  we 
do    not  learn.     This    however,    now   in    Athens  Demoith. 
truly  a  trade,    became    at    length    the    trade    of^^lj^*^' 
^schines. 

Demosthenes  had  so  far  advantage  of  birth, 
that  his  father  was  an  Athenian  born;  but  his 
mother  was  of  half  blood,  being  the  produce  of 
an  illicit  marriage  with  a  Scythian  woman.  It  is 
moreover  remarkable  that  these  two  great  orators, 

^  The  situation  of  ^schines  in  public  office  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes :  •T«'ojya|Afi.aTSi3wv  t^Mv  (rf'  ^^jx^J,  xai 
fifltiipgruv  T^  jSouXjj,  alco^  fifrjysiro  rov  vojxov  toucov  «-^  xripvxi. 
Demosth.  de  legpat.  p.  363.  The  office  seems  nearly  Vo  have 
resembled  that  of  the  clerks  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  with 
us,  and  to  have  been  less  creditable  only  because,  as  Demos- 
thenes a  little  farther  intimates,  it  was  so  ill  paid,  that  from 
eighteen  pence  to  half-a-crown  was  a  bribe  for  those  who 
held  it  :  Ta?^  ap^^euj:  ^^'oypofAfUbarsuovra,  xai'  $\is7v  ^  fpiuv  fpa^^uv. 
irovfipiV  ovra.     Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  403. 
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CHAP,  who  became  two  of  the  most  eminent  men,  not 
^^^^^  of  Athens  only,  but  of  Greece  and  the  civilized 
world,  ^ving  an  account  each  of  the  other's  fiunilf 
and  of  his  own,  have  both  avoided  to  own  a 
grandfather.  Of  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Demosthenes  only  any  report  remains,  and  that 
from  his  rival ;  but  authenticated  by  his  own 
omission,  when  occasion  oflfered  and  I'equired,  if 
V  it  might  be  done,  to  contradict  it ;  and  the  story 
is  interesting  enough  with  a  view  to  public  as 
well  as  to  private  history,  to  deserve  some  notice 
here. 

The  thorny  situation  of  wealthy  and  eminent 
men,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, not  only  induced  those  who  had  means,  as 
we  are  told  of  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  others,  to 
provide  forein  retreats,  but  would  operate  as  temp- 
tation to  betray  the  republic,  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  advantageous  retreat.  In  the  failure  of  Grecian 
harvests,  through  continual  wars  and  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  country,  to  supply  food  for  the 
population,  the  singularly  productive  peninsula,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Euxine  sea,  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  by  us  the  Cri- 
mea, attracted  the  attention  of  Grecian  merchants* 
stn^i.  7.  The  country  was  held  by  a  Scythian  hord,  acknow- 
leging  a  king,  whose  authority  extended  far  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  But,  the  Scythians 
caring  little  for  land  and  less  for  trade,  the  Greeks 
proceeded  from  commerce  to  settlements;  which 
seem  to  have  been  made  nearly  in  the  manner  of 
the  modern  European  settlements  in  India.  The 
merchants  obtained  leave  to  establish  factories,  pay- 
ing a  tribute.  They  fortified  the  Caictory  ;  and  then, 
paying  still  the  tribute,  for  the  sake  of  security  for 
their  trade,  they  would  however  defend  their  pos- 
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session  against  any  claim  of  the  soverein.      tn  this 
country  the   Athenians  had  a  settlement,    called 
Nymphasum.     The  town  was  considerable,  the  har-  JEBchde 
bor    commodious,    the  adjacent    territory  highly  stnib'.!.?/ 
iruitfuL     Gylon,  an  Athenian,  was,  under  appoint-  ^'  *^* 
mentof  the  Athenian  people,  governor  of  this  co- 
lony, when  the  soverein  of  the  country  desired  to 
recover  possession  of  it.     Powerful  in  the  field,  the 
prince  was  probably  aware  that,  against  Grecian  ' 
fortification,  Scythian  science  in  the  war  of  sieges 
might  fail.     He  therefore  entered  into  negotiation 
with  the  governor ;  who,  for  the  town  and  territory 
of  Kepi,  on  the  same  shore,  as  a  lordship  for  him- 
self, with  a  rich  Scythian  heiress  in  marriage,  be- 
trayed the  trust  committed  to  him  by  his  country, 
and  surrendered  Nymphseum  to  the  Scythian  king. 
Cited  then  to  take  his  trial  at  Athens,  he  of  course 
avoided  to  appear ;  and,  in  consequence,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts,  in  his  ab- 
sence he  was  condemned  to  death.     As  a  feudatory 
lord,   under  a  Scythian  prince,  he  was  probably 
secure  enough  against  Athenian  vengeance :    his 
return  to  his  native  country  only  was  precluded. 
But  when  two  daughters,  born  of  his  irregular  mar- 
riage, approached  womanhood,  whether  less  satis- 
fied with  the  private  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  established,  or  with  the  existing  po- 
litical circumstances  about  him,  he  sent  them  to 
Athens.    Having  acquired  wealth  in  his  distant  lord- 
ship, he  offered  fortunes  with  them,  of  an  amount 
esteemed  inviting;   perhaps  hoping,  through  the 
connections  he  might  so  make,  to  procure  his  own 
pardon  from  the  people.     We  have  seen  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  Athenians  marrying  the  daugh- 
ters of  Thracian  princes,  with  no  detriment  to  their 
progeny ;  but  possibly  those   princes  might,  have 
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received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  would  ob- 
viate legal  objection.  Only  one  of  Gylon's  daugh* 
ters  obtained  a  man  of  eminence,  Demochares  ;  and 
the  match  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  dero- 
gatory to  him.  The  other  took  for  her  husband 
Demosthenes,  a  citizen  of  the  Paeanian  ward,  by 
trade  a  sword-cuder". 

The  only  child  of  the  latter  of  these  matches, 
bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olym- 
piad, and,  from  his  father,  named  Demosthenes, 
was  left  an  orphan  of  seven  years  old,  with  pro- 
perty which  ranked  him  among  the  wealthy  of 
Athens.  Elducated  as  became  his  fortune,  and  in- 
troduced into  life  advantageously,  through  his  con- 
nection with  Demochares,  he  was  of  course  to  take 
bis  share  of  the  combined  evils  and  honors,  which 
the  Athenian  constitution  made  the  lot  of  the 
wealthy.  In  earliest  mantiood  he  was  appointed  to 
the  expensive  but  honorable  offices  of  choregus,  or 
president  of  theatrical  entertainments,  and  trierarc, 
or  director  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war.  To 
the  burden  of  this  office  was  annexed  the  honor  of 
the  command  of  the  ship  equipped.  But  while 
none  of  the  wealthy  were  legally  excusable  from 

^^£8chine8,  avoiding  specific  mention  of  Demochares, 
speaks  of  Gjlon's  daughters  thus  :  ^  One  married — let  it  he 
^  anybody,  that  I  may  not  say  what  may  be  unpleasant  to 
^  many :  the  other,  Demosthenes  the  Paeanian,  in  contempt  of 
^  the  laws  of  his  country,  took  for  his  wife.'  We  owe  the 
name  of  Demochares  to  the  son  of  this  match,  the  celebrated 
orator,  who  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  the  connection. 
(Demosth.  de  cor.)  Demosthenes  was  no  favorite  character 
with  Plutarch,  who  has  yet  shown  himself  unwilling  to  allow, 
tho  unable  to  deny,  that  the  most  renowned  of  Grecian  orators 
was,  as  .£scbines  calls  him,  a  semlbarbarian.  The  care  with 
which  Demosthenes  himself  has  avoided  the  subject,  where, 
in  his  reply  to  iEschines,  he  has  strained  to  represent  his 
birth  and  connections  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  amounts 
to  an  admisdon,  proving  the  story  of  Gylon  and  his  daughters 
true  beyond  controversy. 
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the  one,  many  would  be  very  unfit  for  the  other,    sect. 

which  therefore  was  not  so  rigorously  imposed,  .^^i^^ 

Demostlienes,  tho  apparently  little  of  a  seaman, 

acted,  however,  at  one  time,  as  a  naval  captain  in 

the  Athenian  service.     He  contributed  also  to  the  ^ch.  ut 

treasury,  as  we  find  him  boasting,  by  gift,  called  Timarch. 

free,  but  no  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  office  of  |;.*AthIn! 

trierarc.     Nothing  however  beyond  common  pres-  i.i3.c.7. 

sure    seems  to  have   been  put  upon  him;    yet, 

through  his  disposition  to  luxury  and  ostentation, 

his  fortune  was  quickly  dissipated^^.      Want  thus  ^^-  *<*• 

^^  Plutarch,  in  his  preface  to  his  life  of  Demosthenes,  well 
observes  that  a  village-life  altogether  cannot  suit  one  whose 
purpose  is  to  write  general  history,  because  snch  a  purpose 
requires  of^ortonitj  for  extensive  communication  among 
books  and  among  men,  without  which  the  work,  whatever 
may  be  the  writer-s  talents,  will  be  very  defective.  For  him- 
self, he  adds,  it  was  his  lot  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
ID  a  little  town ;  preferring  such  residence,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  place,  and  desirous,  through  his  services^  to  obviate  its 
otherwise  threatened  decay.  Thus  the  sad  inaccuracy  of  the 
general  history,  which  his  Lives  of  great  men  necessarily  in- 
Tolyed,  may  be  in  large  part  accounted  for ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  things  that  we  may  still  wonder  at.  Few  anecdotes 
of  private  life  remain,  from  all  antiquity,  so  authenticated  as 
those  which  have  come  out  in  the  controversy  between  De- 
mosthenes and  .£schines.  If  then  Plutarch  had  any  library 
at  Chsronela,  it  might  be  supposed  the  works  of  Demosthe- 
nes would  have  been  found  in  it  Were  they  not  there,  or  in 
any  library  in  the  place,  it  might  be  thought,  when  he  was 
writing  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  extracts  the  most  necessary 
for  his  purpose  might  have  been  obtained  from  Athens,  if  not 
from  some  nearer  place.  But,  in  his  life  of  Demosthenes, 
he  has  utterly  neglected  the  great  orators  account  of  himself, 
given  in  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations,  that  on  the  crown. 
Demosthenes  there  boasts  of  his  education :  ^Ejxo/  fiisv  roivuv 
i^p^f,  ircudi  ftiv  ovri,  (p(HTqv  s)g  ra  fpotfypiwra  dtdatifxakBTa^  xai 
i^n  otfa;^TJ,  x.  t.  ?.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  212.  But  Plutarch 
has  not  scrupled  to  say  he  was  absolutely  without  liberal 
education  :— rojv  ^|Af«Xwv  xai  irpotfiixovTwv  iXsud^p^  irai5/  fjtadiijxowwv 
d^ttiSeuTog  $oxsT  ysvgWoi,  Vit.  Demosth.  p.  847.  Again  we 
find  Demosthenes  proceeding  to  boast  of  the  figure  he  made 
on  coming  of  age,  for  which  considerable  wealth  was  neces- 
sary i—'l^fiXflowi  ^<J^  £x  flra/^wv,  T*  fiUoXov^a  rM-ots  «'pflM'75iv, 
X^rrys*^  ^P'^P«PX*"'»  sitf^^pfiiv,  fjw|i«|waf  9iXorifir/aj  (jiV^  Uiag  fA^cs 


Demotth. 
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CHAP,    drove  him  to  apply  his  talents  to  business;  and,  at 
^2^^^'  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  he  began  with  that  em- 
ployment which  had  raised  Isocrates  to  fortunci 
consequence  and  fame,  composing  speeches  for 
suitors  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
Demofth.      iEschines,  to  balance  the  disadvantage  of  his  birth, 
W^tiSd,  possessed,  with  great  mental  abilities,  a  superior  fig- 
44»*a1£.  "^^»  ^  voice  uncc»nmonly  melodious  and  powerful,  a 
reputation  for  courage  repeatedly  shown  in  his  coun- 
try's cause,  a  private  character  without  stain,  and 
manners  that  made  him  generally  acceptable'^   De- 
Piutvit.    mosthenes  had  nothing  of  all  these.     A  weak  habit 
of  body  and  an  embarrassed  manner  seemed  to  deny 
him,  equally  as  Isocrates,  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
speaker  to  win  the  attention  of  listening  thousands, 
and  he  had  the   farther  great  disadvantage  of  a 

SfifM^ktg  AtroKshn^ieu,  Ibid.  Yet  Plutarch  represents  him,  on 
coming  of  age,  as  absolotely  penniless:  hnr^alflu  i^v  w^ 
ito>X9ew  ifiwifiii  fiipQc  Tuv  irarp^.  It  seems  probable  that 
Plutarch  made  notes  from  boolcs  as  he  had  opportunity,  ia 
his  residence  at  Rome  and  elseirhere ;  whence,  and  from  lus 
small  library  at  Chsroneia,  his  occasional  references  to  books 
for  historical  matters.  In  composing  then  his  great  work,  in 
his  little  native  city,  when  both  his  library  and  his  notes  failed 
him,  he  would  recur  to  the  uncertain  store  of  his  reeoUectioD; 
and  when  all  these  did  not  suffice  to  complete  his  picture  to 
his  mind,  a  striking  effect  being  necessary  in  every  one  of  his 
lives,  he  seems,  judging  from  other  remaining  accounts,  and 
some  of  tlie  highest  authority,  to  have  been  very  little  scru- 
pulous« of  adding  from  his  own  invention.  It  follows,  by  no 
means,  that  his  assistance  is  to  be  wholly  rejected ;  but,  as  ob- 
served heretofore  in  the  text,  that  his  word  is  not  to  be  taken 
without  considerable  circumsjpection  and  caution. 

^^  Demosthenes  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  make  even 
the  advantageous  person  of  his  rival  an  object  of  ridicule,  calling 
him  ^  that  fine  statue,*  r«v  xoXjov  ^vigux^eu  Demosth.  de  cor. 
p.  270.  His  uncommon  power  and  melody  of  voice  he  re- 
peatedly mentions  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  hearen 
against  their  effect  Against  liis  manners^  his  military  merit, 
or  even  his  private  character,  he  seems  not  to  have  had  an 
insinuation  to  oppose.  The  charge  so  often  reciprocally 
made,  by  contending  politicians  among  the  Greeks,  of  corrup- 
tion in  public  business,  will  come  under  notice  hereaAer« 
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defective  atterance.     With  this,  a  sour,  irritable    sijcT. 
temper  was  repelling  to  friendship ;    and  an  ex-  ^^IJI:;^ 
traordinary  deficiency,  not  only  of  personal  courage, 
but  of  all  that  constitutes  dignity  of  soul,  made 
respect  difficult  and  esteem  apparently  impossible* 
Nor  were  these  defects  shown  only  among  familiar 
acquaintance ;  they  were  exhibited  in  public,  and 
made  extensively  notorious.     In  earliest  youth  he 
earned  an  opprobrious  nickname  by  the  effeminacy 
of  his  dress  and  manner.     On  emerging  from  mi-  j&cb.  de 
nority,  by  the  Athenian  law  at  five-and-twenty,  he  ^l[  ^^^' 
earned  another  opprobrious  nickname  by  a  prose-  Demoith. 
cution  of  his  guardians,  which  was  considered  as  a  ^ch.  de 
dishonorable  attempt  to  extort  money  from  them.  ^V.^iut. 
Not  long  after,  in  the   office  of  choregus,  which  ^t- 
carried  high  dignity,  he  took  blows  publicly  in  the  p.  85?.  4c 
theater  from  a  petulent  youth    of   rank,  named  5,.^*^' 
Meidias ;    brought  his  action  for  the  assault,  and  8^- 
compounded  it,  for,  it  was  said,  thirty  mines,  about 
a  hundred  pounds.     His  cowardice   in   the  field 
became  afterward  notorious.    Even  his  admirers 
seem  to  have   acknowleged  that  his  temper  was 
uncertain,  his  manners  awkward ;    that  he  was  ex-  JEach.  de 
travagant  in  expence,  and  greedy  of  gain ;   an  un-  3*i^*de * 
pleasant  companion,  a  faithless  friend,  a  contempt!-  2V^t^' 
ble  soldier,  and  of  notorious  dishonesty,  even  in  his  vit.' 
profession   of  an   advocate.     Yet  so  transcendent  p .^SjI*' 
were  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence,  that  after  having,  by  great  assiduity 
judiciously  directed,  overcome  the  defects  of  his 
utterance,  he  quickly  made  himself  mighty  among 
the  multitude,  terrible  to  his  enemies,  and  neces- 
sary to  his  party. 

'    In  all  governments,  free  enough  to  give  opportu- 
nity for  fortune  to  be  made  by  speaking,  the  young 
adventurer  finds    the  widest  field   for    displaying 
irou  VL  39 
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CBkt.   tulent  iuid  ditching  poptdaf  favor,  and  ftr  leist  ft- 
XXXVIII,  qjiipiijg  ^^^  j^jj^  circumspection  auid  scruple,  in  op- 


posing the  existing  administration ;  unless  where,  iti 
a  democracy,  the  opposition  wants  to  restrain  popu- 
lar tyranny,  while  the  administration  ftnds  an  inte- 
rest in  supporting  it.  But  any  administration  must 
want  occasionally  to  moderate  the  extravagancies  of 
popular  sovereinty ;  so  Uiat,  in  taking  the  side  bf 
opposition,  the  opportunity  for  invective,  the  easiest 
and  reddiest  artillery  of  the  orator,  will  always  be 
surest.  Of  the  political  outset  of  ^schines,  no 
information  remains.  He  was  alreddy,  when  first 
noticed  as  a  public  character,  eminent  in  that  parly 
of  which  Chares,  if  not  the  principal  director,  was 
the  most  eminent  person,  the  man  who  had  most 
filled  high  situations,  and  who  bore  the  most  extent 
aive  influence  among  the  soverein  Many. 

Demosthenes  was  yet  but  a  candidate  for  thM 

party-connection  which  might  lead  to  power,  when, 

B.C.354.  in  the  second  year  of  the  Phocian  war,  Chiards  and 

O1.106.3.  jjjg  paitizans,  after  peace  made  with  the  revolted 

allies,  wanting  a  field  for  military  adventure,  desured 

to  lead  the  republic  into  a  war  with  Persia.    Thei^, 

Ch.  18. 1,  at  the  age  of  nlhe-and- twenty,  he  delivered  a  speech, 

Hi2L^****    alreddy  noticed,  in  treating  of  the  circumstances  of 

the  times,  the  first  that  seems  to  have  attracted 

public  attention  enough  to  induce  its  publication  t 

and  he  spoke  in  opposition.    The  orators  of  the 

war-party,  who  had  spoken  before  him,  had  been 

"  endevoring,  by  strained  panegyric  of  the  heroie 

deeds  of  their  forefathers  against  the  Persians,  t6 

incite  the  Many  to  concurrence  in  their  purposes. 

Demoitti.  Demosthenes,  in  an  opening  of  singular  ait,  ele« 

•-ffpi  jfufi^  gance^  and  conxMseness,  admitting  the  deeds  of  their 

forefathers  to  have  been  al)ove  all  praise,  turned 

their  panegyric,  and  ai^ument  founded  on  it,  most 
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succeasfiilly  into  ridioule«    11^  tbcin  proeqfdAd  to   qect. 
»y,  ^that  he  considered  the  king'  (for,  a3  usual     ^^^' 


among  the  Greeks,  he  called  the  king  of  Persia 
pimply  THE  king)  *  as  the   common    enemy  of 

*  Greece ;  but  then  he  whoUy  doubted  any  intention 
^  of  the  Persian  court  to  proceed  to  actual  war.    It 

*  would  therefore,'  he  contended,  ^  be  rashneas  for 
'  Athens  to  provoke  hostility  from  so  mighty  a  foe. 

*  As  for  ths^t  union  of  the  Greeks,  propoeed  on  the 
^  other  side,  it  was  obviously  not  to  be  efiected« 

*  Many  Grecian  states,  it  wa»  weU  enough  known, 
^  were  much  more  disposed  to  trust  the  king  of 
t  Persia  than  oneanother.    Nevertheless  preparation 

*  was  advisable,  against  hostility  from  Persia,  and 

*  from  all  others.'  The  whole  speech  is  temperate 
in  style,  clear  and  powerful  in  argument,  and  appa^ 
rently  was  successful  in  effect,  for  the  project  of 
parrj'ing  war  into  Asia  fiuled. 

.  Nevertheless  the  war-party,  with  unabated  dili- 
gence looking  around  for  opportunities,  proceeded 
to  ingage  the  republic  in  projects  of  complex  hosti-  B.  C.353. 
lity ;  conquest  in  Thrace,  conquest  in  Macedonia  ^^•^^•^• 
through  support  to  Methone,  conquest  in  Thessaly 
with  the  arms  of  Phocis,  and  conquest,  or  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  important  conquest,  in 
Creece  itself,  through  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
manding influence  in  Phocis.  To  avow  these  pro- 
jects beforehand,  to  their  soverein  the  Athenian 
people,  would  be  to  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world, 
which  would  be  to  prepare  their  defeat ;  yet  from 
their  soverein  the  Athenian  people  they  must  ob- 
tain the  means  for  carrying  them  into  e&ecution. 
Under  this  difficulty  they  ventured  upon  the  bold 
attempt,  formerly  noticed,  to  persuade  the  people 
to  surrender,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  sfmie  of  tho^e 
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OHA?.    gratifications,  which,  under  the  sanction  of  severe 
xxxvni.  j^^g^  consumed  almost  the  whole  of  the  public  re- 


venue. 

Demoith.       Demosthencs  now  i^in    spoke  in  opposition. 

^^J^^^  He  had,  as  his  speech  indicates,  alreddy  made  him- 

p.  169.      self  conspicuous,  so  as  to  be  confident  of  popular 

attention,  while  he  gave  to  invective  against  Chares 

and  his  associates  a  stronger  tone.     He  objected  to 

the  proposed  abolition  of  distributions    from  the 

treasury;  the  purpose   being,  he  said,  to  raise  a 

mercenary  force  for  the  generals  of  their  party  to 

command,  more  for  their  private  interest  than  any 

public  good.    If  war  must  be  made,  if  troops  were 

wanted,  the  citizens  themselves  should  serve,  as  in 

good  times  of  old.     *  Were  your  armies  composed 

^  of  citizens,'  he  says,  ^  your  generals  would  not,  as 

*  now,  plunder  allies  without  seeing  enemies ;  on 

*  the  contrary,  they  would  do  that  by  your  enemies, 

*  which  they  do  now  by  your  allies.     But  those, 

*  whom  you  now  support  in  the  highest  situations, 
^  are  ceaselessly  employed  in  canvassing  for  those 
^  situations ;  slaves  to  the  favor  of  the  voter,  sedu- 
^  lous  to  procure  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  ge- 

*  neral,  and  careless  of  every  deed  becoming  a  man. 

*  Thus,  in  our  assemblies,  an  orator  is  commander- 
^  in-chief,  a  general  under  him,  and  the  wealthy  in 

*  array  under  both :  you,  the  citizens,  are  divided, 
^  some  under  one  leader,  some  under  another ;  and 
^  what  you  gain  at  last,  by  your  contention,  is,  that 

*  one  leading  man  is  honored  with  a  brazen  statue ; 

*  another  acquires  wealth  and  consideration  ;  one 
^  or  two  rule  the  republic ;  and  you  look  on  with 
^  habitual  indifference,  abandoning  to  them,  to  use 
'  for  their  own  purposes,  what  should  make  a  whole 

*  people  respectable  and  happy.' 
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But,  in  thus  opposing  those  who  had  risen  as  sect* 
leaders  of  the  democratical  cause,  and  held  their  '''* 
power  by  their  credit  as  its  supporters,  Demos- 
thenes had  no  view  to  concur  with  Isocrates  and  Pho- 
cion  in  imposing  legal  restraints  upon  popular 
despotism.  He  alreddy  saw  his  line.  For  the  fa- 
vorite of  an  individual  soverein  to  have  the  greatest 
means  of  wealth  and  power,  the  power  of  the  sove- 
rein himself  must  be  unlimited ;  and  so  for  the  fa- 
vorite of  a  people  to  have  the  greatest  means,  the 
despotism  of  the  people  must  be  complete.  After 
therefore  representing  the  Athenian  democracy 
such  as  every  democracy  must  be,  if  it  settles  into 
any  order,  the  Many  nominally,  but  one  or  two 
really  ruling,  he  proceeds  to  recommend  a  jealous 
vindication  of  the  most  unbalanced  democratical 
tyranny.     *  The  cause,*  he  says,  *  of  the  superior 

*  condition  of  the  republic,  in  former  times,  was, 

*  that  then  the  people  was  despot  and  lord  of  all^^  : 
'  honor,  authority,  good  of  every  kind,  all  depended 
'  upon  the  people.'  While  he  asserted  this,  the 
impossibility  that  the  people  could  hold  and  exer- 
cise such  power,  the  necessity  that  they  must  em- 
ploy some  favorite,  who  would  be  the  real  ruler, 
was  no  secret  to  him. 

For  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  distributions, 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Many  would  be 
reddy  assistants;  and  so  far  the  orator  seems  to 
have  succeeded.  But  he  was  not  equally  success- 
ful in  persuading  the  people  to  take  forein  service 
upon  themselves,  or  in  preventing  new  and  cruel 
oppression,  in  the  old  course,  with  armies  of  forein 
mercenaries.      It  was  in  the   same  summer  that 

^'^  Tors  (liv  h  Stilly  h  ii^ffiri/iC  ^  ^ftof  Juravrcdv.  Demofitlu 
«vpi' tfvvr4£iuff.    p.  176. 


r 
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CHAf .  Chares,  with  %  iMrcenaiy  force,  destroyed  the  Ses- 

^^^^]^  tianS)  and,  providing  means  for  A^enian  citisena 

to  take  possession  of  the  best  lands  of  the  Thraciaa 

Chersonese,  eMued  &vot  with  the  Athenian  people. 


SECTION  IV. 

oflnieruii  ffi  Oreeu  :  Cof%fiUuiiqn  of  the  new  Areadian  City  0/ Jf|- 
gtUdpoV*.  Oration  0f  Demotthtrus  againtt  the  Project.'  Wen- in  Ft' 
l9ftnm9tm»:  Impetfeei  Atmtmmtdati^;  (kniinwUian  •/  IM  Sluni 
War  bttfBt^n  Phti$  «ii4  Thihtt, 

After  the.  defeat  of  the  ambitious  purposes  of  the 
war-party  at  Athens  by  the  victory  of  the  Pagasssan 
bay,  with  the  insuing  expulsion  of  the  tagus  of 
Thessaly  and  subjection  of  his  party  in  that  coun^ 
try,  the  victorious  king  of  Macedonia  avoiding  in- 
terference in  the  disputes  of  the  republics,  and  not , 
^ven  pushing  his  advantages  against  Athens,  Greece 
was  left  to  its  own  discord*  A  chance  of  amended 
lot  seemed  offered)  in  the  y^ry  weakness  to  which 
the  principal  republics  were  reduced  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ambition*  The  recent  check  to 
the  means  of  the  war-party  in  Athens  was  great 
Thebes,  beside  the  whole  Epicnemidian  Locrisi 
and  part  of  the  Ozolian,  had  lost  some  considerable 
towns  of  Bceotia  itself :  but»  what  was  perhaps  more 
important  still,  her  failing  energy  in  war,  and  failing 
wisdom  in  politics,  were  become  notorious,  whence 
followed  a  rapid  decay  of  the  high  estimation  ac- 
quired under  Epameinondas,  so  that  she  was  verg- 
ing fast  toward  her  old  condition  of  a.  subordinate 
power.      Lacedaemon,  risen   sQOSf what  lima  the 
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brink  of  rain,  but  rn^t  yet  in  circumsttiiioes  to  en*   met. , 
tertain  extensive  views  of  umbition,  looked  never-  ,,^JI^^ 
tfaeless  unceasingly  to  the  recoveiy  of  Messenii,  for 
which  the  sitoatk>n  of  Greece  seemed  to  offer  now 
some  improved  hope« 

It  was  too  ordinary,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
the  Greci8»i  republics,  and  most  among  the  most 
democratical,  to  avoid  a  liberal  communion  of  inte- 
rest with  other  Grecian  states,  and,  in  prosecuting 
purposes  of  ambition  each  for  itself,  to  deny  all 
share  in  advantages  to  all  others.  But,  under  the 
admonition  which  Lacedxmon.faad  derived  from 
sufferings,  the  king,  Archidamus,  being  the  princi- 
pal mover,  a  plan  was  put  forward  not  nn worthy  of 
his  character  for  wisdom,  moderation,  and  liberality. 
The  reeotery  of  the  dominion  of  Messenia  for  La- 
cedaembn,  was  of  course  the  first  object ;  but  bene^ 
fit  was  proposed  to  other  commonwealths,  as  widely 
and  equitably,  .perhaps,  as  the  divided  state  of 
Greece,  where  some  one  generally  must  lose  what 
another  gained,  would  easily  admit*  Restitution 
was  the  principle :  Athens  was  to  regain  her  iron-  Demorth. 
tier  town  and  territory  of  Oropus,  now  under  the  ^p.  JJ^sI 
dominion  of  Thebes-  The  unfortunate  people  of  ^  Goe- 
the Boeotian  towns,  desolated  by  the  Thebans,  Or- 
chomenus,  Thespi^e,  and  Plataea,  were  to  be  restor* 
ed :  Tricranom,  unjustly  withheld  by  ifce  Argians, 
was  to  be  recovered  for  the  Phliasians :  a  part  of 
Triphylia,  apparendy  that  conquered  by  the  Arca- 
dians, was  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Eleians :  "^  some  of  the  Arcadians,'  such  is  the 
phrase  of  Demosthenes,  *  were  to  have,  again  their 
•  Own  proper  territories.*  The  import  of  this  cau- 
tious expression  would  be  hardly  now  to  t>e  gather** 
ed,  but  for  the  account,  remaining  from  Xenophon,  Ch.s8.8.8. 
tii  the  founding  of  the  new  Arcadian  cfiy  of  Mega-  ^^*^^^»*- 
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CHAP.  lopolis.  From  the  tenor  of  the  oration  of  Demos- 
^^^^^^  thenes,  compared  with  that  account,  and  with  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Arcadians  to  be  restored  were  those  unfortunate 
men,  who  had  been  forced,  by  democratical  tyran- 
ny, from  residence  on  their  estates,  and,  with  the 
destruction  of  their  houses  and  villages,  compelled 
to  live,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  democratical  rulers, 
in  Megalopolis,  as  the  capital  of  Arcadia. 

For  success  in  this  extensive  arrangement,  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  but  by  force  or  ter- 
ror of  arms,  the  concurrence  of  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment was  especially  necessary ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  concert  was  early  held  on  it  with  that 
party  in  Athens,  which  desired  that  arms  should 
be  used  only  to  procure  justice  to  the  injured,  re- 
pression for  the  turbulent,  and  repose  for  Greece. 
There  remains  from  Isocrates  a  political  pamflet,  in 
the  form  of  a  speech  of  the  king  of  Lacedasmon* 
Archidamus,  which  had  been  published  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  preparing  the  Greeks  generally 
for  the  measure,  but  especially  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.     The  state  of  the  Athenian  government,  and 
Athenian    parties,    required    cautious    expression 
about  popular  interests,  and  very  delicate  treatment 
of  popular  prejudices.     Hence  apparently  Isocrates 
has  referred  so  much  to  old   and  even  fabulous 
times,  venturing  little  on  the  actual  state  of  things, 
iiocr.  ,      He  has  however  enough  indicated  that  he,  and 
ArchicL      those  who  concurred  on  political  subjects  with  him, 
reckoned  the  revival  of  the  Messenian  state,  such 
as  it  was  under  Theban  patronage,  no  way  bene- 
ficial to  Athens,  no  way  tending  to  the  general  in- 
dependency of  Greece,  no  way  an  act  of  justice 
even  to  the  persons  put  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, unless  perhaps  to  a  very  small  proportion  of 
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them,  but  renUy  a  transfer  only  of  the  sovefeinty  of  sect. 
the  country  from  the  Lacedasraonians  to  the  The-  ,^}^^ 
bans,  whose  purpose  was  to  subdue  Lacedaemon, 
Athens,  and  all  Cfreece".  Hopeless  as  was,  what 
all  true  patriots  would  most  desire,  a  political  union 
of  the  whole  Greek  nation,  they  considered  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  as  the  most  extensively  bene- 
ficial for  the  present,  and  affording  the  best  hope  of 
opportunity  for  an  improved  state  of  things  in  fu- 
ture, that,  with  the  consideration,  necessary  for 
them,  of  the  particular  interest  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  could,  in  existing  circumstances,  be 
reasonably  attempted ;  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  numerous  little  states,,  anxious  for  independen- 
cy, and  unable  severally  to  maintain  it,  might  best 
avoid  the  tyranny  of  one  republic,  M'hich  diey  had 
learned  from  experience,  of  all  things,  to  dread,  and 
subjection  under  a  monarch,  of  which  alarm  was 
now  industriously  circulated.  Thebes  being  de- 
pressed, Athens  would  remain  the  unrivalled'  head 
of  the  democratical  cause.  Lacedsemon  would  be 
raised,  no  more  than  might  be  necessary  to  hold 
the  lead  of  the  aristocratical.  Northward  of  the 
isthmus  democracy,  within  Peloponnesus  aristocra- 
cy would  preponderate ;  and,  between  the  two, 
more  than  at  anv  former  time,  would  be  established 
the  balance,  which  had  alMi^ay^  been  found  the  best 
protection  for  the  smaller  republics,  and  altogether 
most  beneficial  fbr  the  nation. 

1*  Tkis  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  Memenia  from  Lacedae- 
moa  to  Thebes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Thebaos,  have  been 
noticed  by  Didnysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who,  tho  more  an  ele- 
gant scholar  than  a  deep  politician,  saw  farther  than  most  other 
writers,  nnder  the  Roman  empire,  into  the  re&l  character  of 
the  republican  times  of  Greece.     Dion.  Hal.  de  Isocr, 
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CBAP.  But  the  party  of  Chares,  havkig^,  as  the  extant 
^^JJJJ^-  orations  of  Demosthenes  show,  and  even  not  ob- 
scurely avow,  the  same  view  to  the  sovereinty  of 
Greece  for  themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  Athe^ 
nian  people,  as  the  Theban  leaders  in  the  name 
of  the  Theban  people,  would,  for  no  general  ad^ 
vantage  of  Greece,  or  even  separate  advantage  of 
Athens,  allow  an  increase  of  power  to  Lacedsemon, 
which  might  be  efficacious  to  obstruct  that  view. 
On  the  contrary,  seeing,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  opportunity  for  promoting  their  great 
purpose,  by  contesting  with  Thebes  the  lead  of  the 
democratical  interest  in  Peloponnesus,  they  resolv- 
ed to  use  it,  at  whatever  risk  of  o&nce  to  Laced»- 
mon;  whose  alliance,  should  they  succeed,  they 
might  perhaps  despise. 

In  opposing  the  project  of  Lacedaemon,  what 
they  selected,  as  a  principal  matter  to  contest,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  the  change  propos- 
ed at  Megalopolis.  The  founding  of  the  new  city, 
had  been  a  measure  ingeniously  conceived,  and 
ably  executed,  it  is  said  by  Epameinondas,  ibra 
lasting  curb  upon  Lacedaemon,  and  it  had  proved 
singularly  efficacious  for  securing  the  new  state  of 
Messenia  against  the  superiority  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian arms.  The  site  was  chosen  for  the  command 
it  held  of  the  principal  pass  from  Arcadia  into  La- 
conia.  The  population  was  compounded  with  a 
view  to  make  it  always  hostile  to  Lacedaemon,  and 
necessarily  dependent  on  Thebes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Arcadian  landowners,  compelled  to  mi- 
grate thither,  were  warmly  attached  to  aristocratical 
government  and  to  the  Lacedaemonian  connection. 
The  democratical  party,  under  whose  rule  they 
were  placed  in  Megalopolis,  adverse  of  course  to 
Lacedaemon,  wanted  the  support  of  some  powerful 
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state  the  more,  as  their  aristoccadcal  fellowcidzens  sfiCT. 
were  always  reddjr  to  join  their  enemies.  Argos  ,  ^^* 
was  of  their  confederacy ;  but  Argos  could  not  al« 
ways  protect  itself,  and  of  course  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  alone  for  protecting  them.  Thus 
MegaiopoUs  was  as  an  outpost  for  Thebes  against 
Laconia,  whence,  if  Messenia  were  attacked,  inroad 
upon  the  Lacedaemonian  lands  was  reddy.  But 
were  the  aristocratical  landholders  allowed  to  return 
to  their  vilh^s,  and  live,  under  their  former  con- 
stitution, with  arms  in  their  hands,  independent  of 
the  government  of  Megalopolis,  they  would  be  a 
check  upon  the  democratical  population  there,  to 
prevent  inroad  into  Laconia,  as  Megalopolis  itself 
was  upon  Lacedsemon,  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  its  force  in  Messenia.  This  therefore  was  what 
the  Lacedsemonians  desired  ;  and  it  was  so  just  in 
itself,  and  so  little  obviously  interfering  with  any 
just  interest  of  Athens,  that  when  proposed  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  as  the  desire  equally  of  Lace- 
d»mon,  now  so  long  the  necessary  and  beneficial 
ally  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Arcadian  landowners 
themselves,  accompanied  with  the  offer  of  the 
strength  of  Lacedaemon  to  assist  Athens  in  recover- 
ing Oropus  from  the  Thebans,  it  might  seem  diffi- 
cult to  find  arguments  likely  to  be  popular  in  sup- 
port of  the  denial  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  Lacedaemon  however  no  sooner 
became  known,  than  the  democratical  Megalopoli- 
tans  carried  their  complaints  to  every  state  in 
Greece,  where  they  could  hope  to  interest  a  party ; 
and  tho  virtually  at  war  with  Athens,  since  Athens 
had  quitted  the  Theban  alliance  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, they  did  not  scruple,  as  apparently  they  did 
not  fiul  of  incouragement,  to  solicit  the  fevor  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  their  cause.    Ministers  being 
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CHAP,   sent  from  Lacedaemon  to  negotiate  the  proposed  ar- 

^^^J^^)^'  rangement  with  the  Athenian  government,  minis* 

ters  also  attended  from  Megidopolis;   and  both 

were  equally  allowed  to  address  the  assembly  of  the 

people,  which  was  to  decide  on  the  measure. 

The  superior  talents  of  Demosthenes  for  public 
speaking  had  now  raised  him  to  importance,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  alreddy  ingaged  in  the  party 
of  Chares.     Having  always  professed  zeal  for  the 
most  unlimited  democracy,  he  was  secure  against 
any  charge  of  inconsistency  in  taking,  with  that  par- 
ty, the  patronage  of  the  democratical  Megalopoli- 
tans.     His  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  has  fortu- 
nately been  preserved,  is  among  the  most  striking 
examples,  not  of  his  fire,  which  he  always  knew 
how  and  when  to  suppress,  but  of  his  art,  which 
the  occasion  especially  required,  and  in  which  per* 
haps  he  not  less  excelled.     What  however  princi* 
pally  gives  it  importance  for  history,  is  the  politics 
it  unfolds.     The.  existing  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Lacedsmon,  and  war  with  Thebes,  made  the  busi- 
ness of  the  advocate  for  Megalopolis,  the  ally  of 
Thebes,  difficult  and  delicate  before  the  Athenian 
people.    His  resource  was  in  the  popular  disposition 
to  that  narrow  and  dishonest    patriotism,  which 
would  scruple  nothing  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  Athenian  people,  at  the  expence  of  all  the  rest 
of  Greece  and  the  world.     That  profligate  princi- 
ple, which  the  party  of  Chares  appears  always  to 
have  asserted,  Demosthenes  is  found  directly  avow, 
ing,  among  his  published  works,  first  in  the  oration 
for  the  Megalopolitans.     There  he  urges,  that  the 
interest  of  the  Athenian  people  required  the  de- 
pression of  their  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  less 
than  that  of  their  enemies  the  Thebans.     The  in- 
terest of  the  democratical  Megalopolitans  then  he 
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most  artfully  put  forward  by  affecting  contempt  for 
them,  and  representing  them  as  worthy  any  regard 
of  the  Athenian  people,  only  as,  through  any  favor 
to  them,  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  pej)ple  might 
be  promoted.  The  result  of  the  contest  is  not  re- 
ported ;  but  it  remains  among  antient  writers  to  be 
gathered,  that,  tho  the  Athenian  people  were  not 
prevailed  upon  directly  and  openly  to  oppose  their 
allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  the  associates  of 
Isocrates  could  procure  no  concurrence  in  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  Lacedsemon. 

Failing  thus  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians 
resolved  nevertheless  to  use  the  opportunities, 
otherwise  favoring,  for  prosecuting  their  purpose. 
Their' hope  seems  to  have  been  founded,  on  one 
side,  on  the  Weakness  which  Thebes  had  showa 
in  the  sacred  war,  and  the  decay  of  Theban 
influence  over  the  extensive  confederacy  which 
Epameinondas  had  led  :  on  the  other  it  rested 
much  on  the  abhorrence,  in  which  the  Arcadian 
landowners  held  their  democratical  government, 
and  thie  Theban  patronage  which  supported  it, 
and  on  their  desire  of  the  restoration  of  that 
Lacedaemonian  patronage,  under  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  been  accustomed  to  hold 
thfeir  estates  in  better  freedom  and  more  security, 
and  which  they  considered  ^s  an  inherited  right 
and  privilege.  To  give  incouragement  and  op-  B.C.35?. 
portunity  then  for  these  men  to  .  declare  them-  SH^^ie* 
srives,  a  Lacedaemonian  army  marched  Into  the  c,39. 
Megalopolitan  territor)'. 

This  measure  excited  an  interest  through  Greece, 
such  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  transfer  of  the  sacred 
war  into  Peloponnesus.  The  states  of  the  Theban 
confederacy  seem  to  have  considered  the  support 
of  the  democratical    cause    in    Peloponnesus  as 
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CHAP,  more  their  interest  than  the  oppression  of  Phocis  ; 
^2^^^'  and  those  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  call  of 
the  Amphictyons,  when  they  suspected  the  result 
might  be  to  place  the  Delphian  treasury  at  the 
mercy  of  Thebes,  would  march,  at  the  cry  of  the 
democratical  Megalopolitans,  to  defend  them 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  aristocracy.  The 
Theban  general,  Cephision,  for  here  again  (what 
has  never  yet  occurred  in  the  war  with  Phocis} 
a  Theban  general  is  designated  by  his  name,  Ce- 
phision  led  four  thousand  foot  with  five  hundred 
horse  into  Peloponnesus;  the  whole  force  of 
Sicjron,  of  Messenia,  and  of  the  democratical 
Arcadians,  presently  arranged  themselves  under 
his  orders,  and  the  Argians  were  preparing  to 
join  him. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Phayllus,  or  perhaps 
before  it,  the  policy  of  the  war-party  in  Athens 
toward  Phocis  was  changed  :  the  connection  widi 
the  autocrator-general  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  Phocis  slackened,  and  some  democratical 
party-leaders  were  incouraged  in  opposition  to  them. 
Hence,  to  cultivate  again  the  Lacedaemonian  connec- 
tion became  highly  important  for  the  Phocian  govern* 
ment,  and  on  this  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
seems  to  have  had  some  reliance,  in  taking  its 
measures  against  Megalopolis.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  Theban  army  moved  into 
Peloponnesus,  the  Phocians  did  not  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  it  for  measures  directly  against  Thebes, 
but  sent  three  thousand  foot,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  utmost  force  however,  that  Archidamus 
could  collect,  was  so  inferior  to  the  imited  num- 
bers of  the  Thebans  and  their  Peloponnesian 
allies,  that  the  aspect  of  things  was  threatening 
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for  Laced»mon.     But  the  Argians  were  yet  only    sect. 
moving  to  join  their  confederatesi    and  had  not      '^' 


passed  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory,  when 
Arcbidamus,  by  an  unexpected  movement,  with 
the  Lacedeemonian  forces  only,  attacked  and 
dispersed  them.  The  town  of  Omeae  presently 
after  yielded  to  his  arms ;  and,  by  that  acquisition, 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  increased  security  to 
Laconia,  and  provided  new  means  for  checking 
the  exeitions  of  Argos.  Proceeding  then  to  join 
the  Phocian  army,  their  united  force  amounted 
stin  scarcely  to  half  the  numbers  alreddy  under  the 
Theban  general's  orders. 

Nevertheless,  aware  of  the  difference  since  the 
ability  of  Epamemondas  no  longer  directed  the 
Theban  arms,  Archidamus  did  not  fear  to  meet 
the  ill-compounded  mass.  A  battle  insued,  which 
was  of  doubtful  issue,  and  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory.  But  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
of  Thebes,  to  injoy  the  fruit  of  their  claim,  went 
directly  home  ;  a  kind  of  desertion  which,  as  we 
have  formerly  seen,  even  the  influence  of  Epa-  Ch.«7. 
meinondas  could  not  always  prevent.  Archidamus  Hut!^ 
meanwhile,  being  fortunately  able  to  keep  his  army 
together,  gained  essential  advantage  by  taking  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Elissus. 

The  Theban  leaders,  however,  after  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates  had  indulged  themselves 
with  a  short  visit  to  their  families,  found  means 
to  collect  their  strength  again,  with  added  numbers ; 
and,  Cephision  still  commanding,  they  defeated  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces  commanded  by  Anaxander, 
and  made  the  general  prisoner.  They  were 
superior  also  in  two  following  actions,  but  appa- 
rently little  .  important ;  for  the  Lacedasmoilians 
afterward  gained  a  complete  victory. 
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CHAF.        What  then  led  to  negotiation  we  are  not  in* 
i^^^^iiii'  formed,  nor  why  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  their 


Diod.1.16.  success,  consented  to  the  terms  on  which  a  partial 

peace  was  concluded*    There  are  some  grounds 

for  conjecture  only  that  the  king  of  Macedonia, 

solicited  by  the  Thebans  and  Peloponnesians  for 

assistance,    interfered  as  mediator.       Peace    was 

made  between  the   Lacedaemonians  and  Megalo- 

politans,  leaving  things  nearly  as  they  stood  before 

the   war,  and  the   Theban  forces  withdrew  from 

Peloponnesus. 

B.C.)(f.      The  unfortunate  country,  the  seat  of  the  Sacred 

01.107.1.  ^ar,   thus  had  but  a  short  respite.     Whether  in 

the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following 

Diod.        spring,    Phalaecus    invaded    Boeotia  ;    incouraged 

"*■"**•      apparently  by  a  party  in  Chasroneia,  and   made 

his  way  into  that  town,  but  was  driven  out  again. 

The  Thebans  then  collecting  their  forces,  revenged 

themselves  by  invading  Phocis  ;    and  finding  no 

effectual  opposition,  they  carried  off  much  booty. 

But  both    parties    were  now  so  exhausted,  that 

C.40.        neither  could  prosecute  offensive  war,  longer  than 

plunder  would  afford  means  and  incouragement 

Incursion  for  plunder  and  waste  was  occasionally 

repeated  on  both ;  and,  with  this  destructive  kind 

of  warfare,  the  hostile  spirit  remained,  as  when 

the  war  began. 

Thus,  tho  Athens  had  no  share  in  the  business 
of  arms,  all  the  advantage  of  this  new  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  was  for  the  Athenian  war-party,  and 
for  them  it  was  complete.  The  result  of  the  com- 
plex contest,  was  precisely  what  Demosthenes 
stated,  in  his  speech  for  the  Megalopolitans,  as 
what  the  Athenians  should  most  desire  :  Lace^ 
dasmon  was  confined    to   a  state   of   depression. 
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Thebes,  nearly  exhausted,  and  Greece  more  than    sect. 
ever  divided".  v^^v^ 

^'  The  French  translator  of  the  oratons'  Auger,  has  dven 
a  very  different  account  of  the  result  of  the  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes for  the  Megalopolitans.  ^  Ce  discours,'  he  sajs, 
^  prononce  dans  la  quatrieme  annee  de  la  cvi  Oljmpiade,  fit 
^  Mir  les  Atheniens  Pimpression  qu'il  deroit  faire  :  ils  en- 
^  vcyerent  a  M^^opolU  une  armee,  sous  la  conduite  d^un  de 
^  leura  generaux,  qui  remit  les  choses  dans  leur  premier  etat, 
^  et  rappella  les  families  qui  aroient  commence  a  retoumer 
^  dana  leura  anciennes  patries.'  Where  he  found  authority 
for  this  he  hamot  said ;  nor  can  I  guess  what  maj  have  led 
him  to  the  imagination,  unless  some  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of  interference  in  the  affairs  oC 
Megalopolis  twelve  jea£s  before,  by  an  error  apparently  of 
the  transcriber,  attributed  to  the  Athenians  instead  of  the 
Thebans.  But  Auger^s  reputation  as  an  editor  and  translator 
may  require  that,,  on  some  convenient  occasion,  further  notice 
be  taken  of  his  boldness  in  assertion  on  historical  subjects,  and 
extreme  negligence  of  investigation. 

Meanwhile  I  know  not  that  anywhere,  more  conveniently 
than  here,  notice  can  be  taken  of  a  matter  hardly  to  be  passed 
wholly  without  observation.  Modern  writers  of  antient  his- 
toiy  have  mostly  followed  some  of  the  later  antients  in  report- 
ing an  expedition  of  Philip  into  Peloponnesus.  Among  the 
cotemporary  orators  no  mention  is  found  of  it,  nor  In  the  annals 
of  Diodorus.  The  modem  learned,  who  have  most  studied 
the  matter,  have  differed  much  in  conjecture,  having  only 
conjecture,  concerning  the  time  when  it  happened  ;  some 
placing  it  before,  others  after  the  war  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  assign  for  it  any 
time  in  which  it  might  not  be  shown  from  the  cotemporary 
orators  that  it  could  not  be  ;  and  it  is  therefore  principally  for 
the  support  it  may  appear  to  derive  from  so  early  and  so  very 
respectable  a  historian  as  Polybius,  that  I  think  it  worthy  of 
any  discussion.  With  regard  to  Polybius  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  does  not,  in  his  own  person,  at  all  mention  the 
matter,  but  he  introduces  two  contending  orators,  an  Acama- 
nian  and  an  iCtolian,  speaking  of  it.  The  expressions  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  these  orators  may  imply,  and 
probably  will  at  first  impress  the  reader  with  the  idea,  that 
Philip,  in  person  made  war  in  Peloponnesus  ;  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  imply  it.  With  ourselves  the  phrase  is  familiar, 
that  Lewis  XIV.  made  war  in  Spain,  and  Lewis  XV.  made 
war  in  America  ;  not  meaning  to  say  that  those  princes  were 
ever  in  those  countries.  On  the  other  tide  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  from  Demosthenes,   we   have   repeated  notice 
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CHAP,  of  Philip's  specolatinf  in  Peloponnesus.  In  the  oration  on  the 
XXXVIII.  crown  his  first  speculation  there  is  noticed;  ore  *pcjrov  hrtSvoc 
^^■^"^'"^^  fj(  IlsXorowijo'w  •'apfi^ufice.  p.  262.  In  the  second  Philippic 
we  are  told,  that  he  required  the  LacedsBmonians  to  resign 
their  claim  to  the  dominions  of  Messenia,  and  threatened  tlut 
otherwise  a  gpreat  force  should  march  against  them.  p.  69. 
In  the  third  Philippic  his  speculations  in  Peloponnesus  are 
again  mentioned,  p.  115.  In  the  oration  on  the  letter,  de- 
livered after  every  assigned  and  imaginable  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition, embassies  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  Philip  are  men- 
tioned,  and  alliances  with  him,  hot  no  war  made  bj  him. 
Finally  then,  in  the  oration  on  the  crown  again,  delivered 
several  years  after  Philip's  death,  the  zeal  with  which  maay 
Peloponnesian  states  sought  his  alliance,  and  the  civil  war 
between  the  Macedonian  and  Anti-Macedonian  parties  in 
Eleia,  are  mentioned,  but  no  war  made  by  Philip.  This 
seems  to  me  conclusive  against  bis  having  erer  interfered 
either  iq  person,  or  by  any  Macedonian  force,  in  any  war  in 
Peloponnesus.  But  we  find  ^chines  mentioning  that  the 
Megalopolitans,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  hostile  to  Lace- 
daemon,  toolc  offence  at  Athens  for  her  connection  with  Lace- 
daemon  ;  tho  the  connection  of  Athens  with  Lacedsemoa  wai 
never  very  friendly.  The  same  Peloponnesian  states  were 
those  so  zealous  in  the  Macedonian  connection  ;  and  tho  we 
find  no  mention  of  Macedonia  from  Diodorus,  in  hie  aocouotof 
the  war  under  the  Theban  Cephisioii  in  Peloponnesus,  yet,  if 
Philip  did  at  all  interfere,  it  would  be  against  LacedaemoD ; 
nor  does  it  seem  improbable  but  that  some  threats,  such  at 
Demosthenes  has  mentioned,  witfiout  noticing  the  precise  oc- 
casion, may  have  assisted  to  produce  the  final  accommodatioo, 
on  termii  perhaps  better  so  accounted  for  than  under  any 
other  consideration.     Possibly  then  such  may  haye  been  the 

froun^,  on  which  the  orators  mentioned  by  Poljbius,  and 
olybius  himself,  may  have  considered  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia as  principally  contributing  to  the  effects  which  the  war 
produced. 

Pausanias  mentions  a  military  station  which  he  saw  near 
Mantlneia,  called  Pliilip^s  camp.  The  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try people,  in  his  age,  would  be  likely  enough  to  attribute 
this  to  the  more  celebrated  Philip,  tho  it  were  really,  as  it  is 
likely  to  have  been,  the  work  of  the  later  king  of  Macedonia 
of  that  name,  who  did  command  armies  in  Peloponnesus. 
As  for  such  writers  as  Frontinus,  whose  books  are  but  bundles 
of  stories,  when  they  have  found  a  good  one  they  must  find 
good  names  for  the  pnncipal  personages ;  and  all  will  not  be 
so  honest  as  ^lian,  whom  we  find  sometimes  confessing  that 
he  cannot  decide  to  which  of  two  or  three  great  men  a 
remarkable  deed  or  a  pithy  saying  should  be  attributed. 
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ikation  at  tUiode$ :  Speech  of  DemoMefieM  fer  the  AKoHant* 
TrnAUs  ef  Evben :  Fhocutn  Cemmmndw  ef  the  Aihenimn  JFVrc^ 
in  K^Aeea :  Battle  of  Tamiffue,  Kvabtusy  from  thebes  to  the  Court 
of  Pertia.  Treaties  of  Svhndy  bettPten  the  Persian  Court  and  the 
Gretidn  Mepublies* 

While  the  democ^mtital  cause,  fostered  by  the' 
two  hostile  governments  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
t^fas  thus  gaining  ground  in  Greece,  the  embers 
of  its  fire,  nearly  smothered  by  the  event  of  the 
confederate  war,  broke  out  afresh  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  .£gean.  In  Rhodes,  renowned  for 
tbe  liberality  of  its  aristocracy,  and  the  prosperity 
of  its  people  under  a  mixed  constitution,  the  ccm- 
fention  of  adverse  factions  became  violent.  A 
edmmon  evil  of  civil  contest  insued;  forein  aid 
was  soof^t  by  the  weaker,  and,  in  torn,  by  each 
party.  Alliance  had  been  antient,  and  probably 
cf  mutual  benefit,  between  tlie  Rhodians,  under 
their  aristocr^tical  government,  and  the  people  of 
the  neighboring  continent  of  Caria,  whose  consti- 
tution was  monarchal ;  being  a  kind  of  feudal 
principality  under  the  Persian  empire,  whence  the 
soverein,  or  first  magistrate,  was  called  sometimes 
king  or  prince,  sometimes  satrap.  In  that  princi- 
pality, Artemisia  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  au- 
thority of  her  deceased  husband  Mausolus.  The 
aristocratical  Rhodians,  unable  to  withstand  the 
democratical  party,  and  fearing,  from  its  sove- 
rdinty,  worse  oppression  than  from  any  forein 
power,  applied  to  that  princess  ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  evil  they  most  dreaded,  received  a  Carian 
garrison  into  their  citadel.    Their  superiority  be- 
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CHAF.    ing,  by  this  dangerous  expedient,  insured,  what 
^]^^Ji[^*  had  been  their  fear  became  diat  of  their  adversaries, 
the  chief  of  whom  fled^. 

In  the  war  of  the  allies  against  Athens,  in  which 
we  have  seen  Rhodes  taking  a  principal  share,  the 
Demoith.  Rhodiau  Many  had  been  forward  and  zealous ;  all 
^^  '  parties  concurring  in  aversion  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Athenian  people,  of  which  experience  was  then 
recent.  Whether  incouragenient  from  Athens  had 
promoted  the  sedition,  which  at  length  produced 
the  flight  of  the  democratical  chiefs,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  there  was  a  disposition  reddy,  in  the  war- 
party,  to  foi^ve  their  former  offences,  for  the  sake 
of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  future  services. 
Not  pn4>ably  without  some  assurance  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  disposition,  they  addressed  suppli- 
cation to  the  Athenian  people,  for  assistance  against 
their  aristocratical  fellowcitizens,  who  now  held 
Rhodes.  Demosthenes  undertook  to  be  their  ad- 
vocate, and  his  speech  on  the  occasion  remains  to 

^  Such  are  the  plain  and  probable  facts  to  be  gathered 
from  Demosthenes.  But  some  embellishing  circamstances 
of  apparently  the  same  story,  have  been  given  by  the  great 
teacher  of  antieut  architecture,  Vitnivias.  The  democratical 
leaders,  he  says,  having  obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
government  of  Rhodes,  sent  a  fleet  to  Halicamassos,  the 
capital  of  Caria,  with  the  purpose  of  extending  the  demo- 
cratical interest,  by  exciting  revolt  against  Artemisia.  The 
princess,  apprized  of  the  purpose,  captured  the  whole,  and 
putting  her  own  seamen  into  the  ships,  sent  them  immediately 
back»  The  Rhodians,  receiving  tiieir  returning  fleet  without 
suspicion,  were  overpowered,  and  the  Carians  became  masters 
of  the  city. 

Possibly  there  may  have  been  circumstances  to  afford  some 
foundation  for  this  report.  Such  a  stratagem,  however,  pro- 
ducing consequences  so  important,  would  hardly  have  escaped 
all  notice  from  the  cotemporary  orator,  whose  account  they 
yet  in  no  respect  contradict.  According  to  both  authors,  the 
democratical  party,  at  first  superior,  were  afterward,  with 
Carian  assistance  to  their  opponents,  overpowered. 
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US  ;  interesting  especially  for  its  farther  display  of   sect. 
the  great  orator's  political  principles.  y.^Z^ 

The  business  was  of  considerable  nicety ;  for 
prejudice  was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian 
Many  against  the  Rhodians,  whom  they  had  been 
taught,  by  those  who  now  desired  favor  for  them,  to 
consider  as  rebellious  subjects ;  and  to  reckon  the 
democratical  party,  under  those  circumstances,  as 
more  especially  objects  of  indignation.  Fearing  di- 
rectly to  meet  this  prejudice,  the  orator's  art  to 
obviate  its  opposition  to  his  purpose  is  remarkable. 

*  It  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Rhodians  he  was  plead- 

*  ing,'  he  said,  *  but  the  common  cause  of  demo- 
^  cracy.     Such  was  the  universal  connection  of  the 

*  democratical  cause,  so  reddily,  if  variance  arose 

*  between  democratical  governments,  they  fell  into 

*  concord  again,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Athens  to 

*  be  at  war  with  all  the  states  of  Greece  together, 

*  if  all  were  under  democratical  government,  than  to 

*  have  peace  and  alliance  with  all  under  oligarchy ; 
^  for  no  peace  could  be  sincere  between  men  who  de- 

*  sire  to  rule  others,  and  men  anxious  for  universal 

*  equality.'  Those  among  his  audience  who  reflect- 
ed at  all,  would  wonder  why  the  stone-quarries  of 
Syracuse  formerly  had  been  the  graves  of  so  many 
Athenians,  why  the  hatred  -was  so  rancorous  now 
between  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  how  the  demo- 
cracy of  Rhodes  itself  became  so  hostile  in  the  con- 
federate war.  Such  explanation  the  orator  prudent- 
ly avoided,  and  proceeding  to  catch  at  the  passions 
of  his  audience,  he  mentioned  it  as  a  lamentable 

state  of  things  that,  *  not  the  Rhodians  only,  but  ^"^J^^. 
'  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  in  short  almost  all  mankind^  p.  loe. 

*  were  living  tinder  a  form  of  government  different 

*  from  the  Athenian.     The   danger  insuing  to  the 

*  Athenian  democracy  was  alarming,  and  those  who 
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CHAP.  *  establish  any  other  form  of  government  ought  t6 
XXXVIII.  «  Y}e  esteemed  the  common  enemies  of  freedom**/ 
The  Athenians  therefore,  he  contended,  ought  to 
lay  aside  alt  other  considerations,  and  esteem  it 
sufficient  cause  for  assisting  the  suppliants,  that 
they  were  the  democratical  party. 

But  he  was  aware  that  notorious  and  celebrated 
facts,  which  had  been  repeatedly  ui^ed  by  more 
liberal  politicians,  against  the  intolerance  of  the 
high  democratical  party,  would  be  recollected  as 
strongly  contradicting  this  branch  of  his  argument. 
In  the  extreme  distress  of  Athens,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies,  and  afterward,  in 
the  weakness  of  her  first  convalescency,  when  the 
republic  was  restored  by  Thrasybulus,  the  gene- 
rosity of  some  aristocratical  governments  liad  saved 
and  supported  her,  when  the  rancor  of  democratical 
enemies  would  have  doomed  hef  to  utter  destruc- 
tion.  To  obviate  this  he  relates  a  story  of  demo- 
cratical generosity.  *  I  would  not  have  you,'  he 
says,  ^holding,  as  you  do,  the  reputation  of  univer- 

*  sal  protectors  of  the  unfortunate,  appear  inferior 

*  to  the  Argians.     When  the  Lacedaemonians,  after 

*  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  lords  of  Greece,  they 

*  sent  a  requisition,  it  is  said,  to  Argos,  for  some 
'Athenians,   who  had  taken  refuge  there,  to  be 

*  surrendered.     But  the  Argians,  far  from  yielding 

*  to  a  power  so  formidable^  so  persevered  in  friend- 

*  ship  to  you,  that  they  ordered  the  Lacedaemonian 

*  ministers  to  leave  the  city  before  the  sun  should 

*  set.' 

^1  The  orator^s  phrase  is,  ^  those  who  eatahlish  oligarchj  ;^ 
but  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  shows  that  he  uses  that  term  to 
imply  all  govemmeDts  other  than  democracy. 
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Hence  the  orator  proceeds  to  an  avowal  of  po-  9SPT. 
litical  principles  that  will  deserve  notice.  To  sub*  ^^ 
0ue  others,  to  grasp  at  dominion  on  all  sides,  in 
terms  more  or  less  direct,  he  is  found  frequently, 
urging  to  the  Athenian  people  as  their  proper 
policy;  but  he  constantly  denies  equal  right  to 
Qther  people.  Chalcedon,  on  the  Bosporus,  sub* 
jected,  in  common  with  other  Asian  Greek  cities^ 
to  the  iir^t  empire  of  Athens,  had  passed,  after  the 
battle  of  Aigospotami,  under  that  of  Lacedsmon, 
and,  after  the  seafight  of  Cnidus,  had  yielded  to 
Persia.  The  Byzantines  had  now  conquered  it 
from  the  Persians.  This,  it  might  seem,  should- 
be  esteemed  creditable  and  praiseworthy,  among 
those  who  reckoned  the  Persians,  as  we  have  seen 
Demosthenes  declaring  he  reckoned  them,  common 
enemies  of  Greece.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he 
considers  the  conquest  of  Chalcedon  by  the  Byzan- 
tines, as  a  crime,  a  robbqry ;  not  against  the  Persians, 
fron>  whom  they  took  it,  not  against  the  Chalce- 
donians  themselves,  Greeks  whom  they  held  in  sub* 
jection,  but  against  the  Athenians ;  as  if  Athenians, 
and  Athenians  alqne,  had  a  right  to  hold  all  others 
in  subjection. 

It  appears  to  have  been  coptended,  on  the  other 
side,  that  Athens  had  now  long  held  peace  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  Rhodes,  under  treaty  with 
its  aristocratical  government,  and  that  to  support 
rebellion  against  that  government  would  be  unjust, 
and  contrary  to  the  oaths  which  sanctioned  the 
treaty.  In  answer  to  this  we  have  some  more 
remarkable  political  principles.  ^  I  reckon,'  says  Demoith. 
Demosthenes,  '  it  would  be  just  to  restore  the  de-  ^[*i^**^' 
^mocratical    government  in   Rhodes:    but,  even, 

*  were  it  not  just,  still,  observing  what  other  states 

*  do,  I  should  think  it  advisable  for  its  expediency. 
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CHAP.    '  If  all  indeed  would  be  just,  then  it  would  bp 

,,^^y^  '  shameful  for  the  Athenians  to  be  otherwise.    But 

*when  all  others  are  providing  themselves  with 

'  means  to  injure,  for  us  alone  to  abide  by  justice, 

*  and  scruple  to  use  advantages  offered,  I  consider 

*  not  as  uprightness  but  weakness ;  and  in  fact  I 
'see  all  states    regulating    their  rights  by  their 

*  power**.'  He  proceeds  then  to  confirm  tiiis  cu- 
rious argument  by  a  remark,  showing  the  miserably 
precarious  state  of  the  boasted  liberties  of  the 
Greek  nation.  *  Political  rights,  among  the  Grer 
'cian  states,'  he  says,  *  are  decided  for  the  smaller 

*'  by  the  will  of  the  more  powerful.'  An  analogous 
justice  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  democracies. 
^  If  persuasion  failed,  an  orator,  sufficiently  powerful 
in  popularity,  would  resort  to  threats  and  violence ; 
nor  did  those  indowed  with  the  greatest  powers  of 
persuasion -scruple  to  use  a  resource,  which  their 
pcJicy  apparently,  not  less  than  their  liberali^  and 
every  consideration  of  public  good,  should  have 
reprobated.  But  Demosthenes  concludes  this  ora- 
tion for  the  Rhodians  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary 
popular  railera»  endevoring  to  intimidate  those  who 

<s  Very  much,  in  such  ar^ments,  depending  npon  the 
force  of  particular  words,  I  will  give  the  original  passage  at 
large,  that  the  learned  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  without 
the  trouble  of  tumins^  to  another  book,  whether  I  have  ren- 
dered it  to  his  mind.  'Eyd  Si  dixouw  sTvai  vojuu'^u  xara^^iv  rw  *Fo^/ciiv 
^jftov.  01;  ffci)v  oXTui  ncU  it  H  Sixeuov^v^  orav  slg  &  *mw(fw 
fSrtti  (Byzantines  and  others)  ^-^^^  vpotf^iv  orofMxi  ^apopff- 
ifau  Ttarayst*.  Ami  r/ ;  "Ort  ^diKwv  fiiv,  £  avSpsg  A^valoi,  rd 
Sbuua  ^otsnf  JypfMpconju,  edftxf^v^  ^iMg  fkovwg  fjc^  s6i>^n,  ^A^aoh^ 
rwv  6i  rcjv  aKkw  l^'cjf  iSixsTv  duv^ovrflu  f'apoifxsua^QfWvcjv, 
ffttfwuf  4ffta(  Ta  dixoMt  vpo^siW^oi,  (kffimg  (£vriXaf«.6otyQfiivov^, 
06  Sactm^wrnv^  oLXKoL  <levav^(iav  iyywiuu.  *Opcj  ^ixp  a^rovrcv  «'poc 
rjv  c'apouffav  duvofuv  xai  tCm  Sixoubjv  el|fou|ubtfvou(.  Demosth.  pro. 
Rhod.p.  198, 199.  The  French  translator  Auger,  tho  gene- 
rally a  warm  admirer  of  Demosthenes^s  democratical  politics 
exclaims,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  ^  Voila  done  les  principes 
*  d'equite  de  la  politique  ! — --Comrae  si  la  justice  n'etoit  pas 
^  toujours  la  justice  quand  tons  les  hommes  negligeroient  la 
i  pratique  P 
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diflfered  from  him,  by  imputing  all  opposition  to 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  pur- 
posed treason.  What  decree  followed  we  aie  not 
infonned,  but  no  measures,  or  none  effectual,  were 
taken  to  support  the  Rhodian  petitioners*^;  perhaps 
because  the  attention^f  the  Athenian  government 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  forcibly  called  another  way. 

Among  the  complicated  circumstances  of  Greece, 
in  this  eventful  period,  some  occurrences  of  no 
small  importance  remain  indicated  by  the  orators, 
of  which  not  the  smallest  mention  is  made  by  our 
only  historical  guide ;  the  failure  of  whose  assist- 
ance for  arrangement  and  dates,  notwithstanding  ' 
his  frequent  inaccuracy,  is  here  felt  as  a  loss.  Near- 
ly however  to  the  time  we  are  ingaged  with  must 
be  attributed  some  transactions  in  Euboea,  which 
may  have  assisted  to  prevent  any  effectual  interfe-, 
rence  of  the  Athenian  government  in  the  affitirs  of 
Rhodes. 

By  the  expulsion  of  Timotheus  from  Athens,  the 
connection  established  by  him,  between  the  Athe- 
nian administration  and  the  Eubo&an  towns,  would 
of  course  be  shaken :  the  confidence  which  the 
Euboeans  had  in  his  probity,  liberality,  and  wisdom, 
would  not  be  reddily  transferred  to  his  oppressors, 

^'  Auger,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  oration 
for  the  Rhodians,  ineptlj  enough  ohserves,  Ml  y  a  toute  appa- 
^  rence  qu'  Artemise  etant  morte  cette  meme  annee,  les 
^  Rhodiens  furent  remis  en  liherte.'  There  is  no  appearance 
whatever  that  the  democracy  could  he  restored  in  Rhodes 
without  the  interference  of  Athens ;  and  democracy  restored 
hy  Athenian  interference  would  have  brought  the  Rhodian 
people  again  under  subjection  to  Athens :  they  must  have 
sworn,  as  Demosthenes  shows  in  this  very  oration,  to  have  the 
same  friends  and  enemies  as  the  Athenian  people ;  they  must 
have  marched  and  sailed  and  paid  tribute  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Athenian  people  or  the  A&enian  tribute-gathering  admi- 
ral, and  thus  they  would  have  been  ^  remis  en  liberte.'  There 
is  no  appearance  that  anything  of  this  happened. 
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CHAP,  and  those  would  not  be  ^posed  particularly  to  re- 
^^J^J^  spect  his  arraaig;ements.  Nevertheless  we  have  no 
information  of  oppression  exercised  against  the  £u- 
boeans ;  on  the  contrary,  the  event  of  the  confede- 
rate war  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  lesson,  by 
Chares  and  his  associates,  for  their  conduct  toward 
a  subject  country  so  nearly  under  the  eye  of  every 
citizen,  the  importance  of  which  was  so  highly  rated 
by  all :  they  did  not  here,  as  generally  in  more 
distant  dependencies,  establish  democracy  by  vio- 
JEKii.dfl    lence  :  every  town  seems  to  have  retained  its  con- 

cor  D  494  • 

'^'  '  stitution,  as  under  the  compact  with  Timotheus ; 
and  among  proofs  of  ease  and  security  in  the  iland 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  that  Timotheus  chose  it 
for  his  exile.  Probably  he  had  ended  a  life  neither 
short  nor  inglorious,  when  the  Euboean  cities  come 
presented  to  our  view,  by  the  orators,  in  circum- 
stances that  appear  extraordinary.  They  were 
under  the  rule  each  of  a  chief,  who  bore  the  title  of 
tyrant ;  if  not  regularly  and  as  a  legal  description, 
yet  commonly,  and  as  an  accepted  designation. 
Thus  Charigenes  was  tyrant  of  Oreus,  Mnesarc)ius 
of  Chalcis,  and  Plutarchus  had  succeeded  Themi- 
son  in  the  tjrranny  of  Eretria^.  But  neither  do  we 
learn  that  these  tyrants  excited  complaint  among 
the  people  under  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  popular  men  of  their 
respective  cities.  Their  eminence  among  their 
fellowcitizens  for  property  and  popularity,  seems 
to  have  recommended  them  to  the  Athenian  govem- 

^  The  title  of  tyrant  is  given  by  .Machines  to  Mnesarohns, 
and  by  Plutarch  to  his  own  namesake  the  chief  o{  Eretria. 
Charigenes  a  called  by  .£scbines  dynast,  which  is  not  exactly 
a  convertible  term ;  hot,  as  titles,  tyrant  and  dynast  were 
often  used  indifferenUy.  The  constitution  of  Oreus  was  demo^ 
cratical,  and,  as  such,  indicated  by  .Sschines  to  have  differed 
from  that  of  the  other  towns. 
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anent ;  and,  the  favor  of  that  govemmeot  confirm-    sect. 
ing  and  increasing  their  importance  among  their  fel-  ,^^^1^ 
lowcitizens,  they  became  in  reality  common  agents, 
for  the  Athenian  government  equally  and  for  their 
fellowcitizens,    for   the  management  of    all  their 
common  concerns**. 

Probably  the  party  which,  before  the  intervention 
of  Timotheus,  had,  with  Theban  assistance,  nearly 
obtamed  complete  command  of  the  iland,  was  not 
intirely  crushed  or  converted  by  his  arms  or  his  po- 
licy. But  among  so  many  independent  townships 
of  various  constitutions  within  one  iland,  grounds  of 
disagreement,  such  as  had  given  occasion  to  the 
former  wars,  could  hardly  fail  to  abound.  If  then 
better  or  more  favorke  assistance  was  not  imme- 
diately in  view,  all,  of  course,  would  vie  for  the  sup- 
port of  Athens.  But  the  Athenian  government 
seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  its  former  policy,  of 
letting  the  Eubceans  fight  their  own  battles  after 
their  own  way,  so  only  that  the  interference  of 
forein  powers  was  avoided. 

In  this  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  Eubceans,  iEsch.de 
and  of  their  just  claim  of  protection,  as  subjects  and  ^'' 
tributaries,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  the  most  populous 
town  of  the  iland,  under  the  lead  of  Callias  and 
I'aurosthenesy  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus, 
proposed  a  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  the 
several  towns,  to  be  holden  at  Chalcis,  for  the 
purpose  of  composing  the  present  differences,  and 
regulating  in  future  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole 
iland.  They  appear  to  have  been  able  men,  and 
not  very  scrupulous :  they  negotiated  with  the  king  p.48i. 

Demoath. 
de  cor. 
^^The  transaction  of  Demosthenes    with    Gnosidemos  of 
Oreus,  son  of  Charigenes,  shows  that  this  was  their  real  cha- 
racter, and  all  that  we  farther  learn  of  them  is  consonant  to  it 
J^ch,  de  cor.  p.  494. 
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CHAP,  of  Macedonia,  while  they  professed  all  fidelity  to 
^[^^JI^  the  old  ingagements  of  their  city  with  Athena. 
What  those  ingagements  were  indeed  we  have  no 
information;  and  considering  Callias  and  Tauros- 
thenes  simply  as  Eubo&ans,  if  their  final  object  was 
not  their  own  power  rather  than  their  country's 
good,  their  measure  would  seem  truly  patriotic. 
Their  final  purpose  however  certainly  was  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
iland.  Plutarchus  of  Eretria  therefore  saw,  in  their 
success,  the  ruin  of  his  own  authority  in  his  own 
city,  with  no  small  danger  probably  for  his  proper- 
ty, his  liberty,  and  even  his  life.  His  resource 
therefore  was  to  address  solicitation  and  remon- 
strance to  Athens. 
Demotth.  Tho  the  Macedonian  interest  was  advancing  ra- 
f!^i26.'  pidly  in  the  iland,  and  Philip  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
send  his  general  Parmenio  to  assist  in  the  regula- 
p.  it6.  tion  of  its  affairs,  yet  the  party  of  Chares,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  both  the  orators,  were  backward  in  pub- 
lic measures  for  supporting  the  interest  of  Athens. 
The  reason  of  this  political  phenomenon  is  however 
to  be  gathered  from  Demosthenes.  Callias  and 
Taurosthenes  became  afterward  his  confidential 
firiends,  and  associates  in  the  most  important  po- 
litical business.  Whether  the  connection  was 
alreddy  in  any  degree  formed,  or  how  far  circum- 
stances were  prepared  or  negotiation  begun  for  it, 
does  not  appear,  but  the  orator  shows  ground 
enough  for  the  refusal  of  his  party  to  interfere  in 
favor  of  Plutarchus^  As  formerly  in  Rhodes,  so 
now  in  Euboea,  the  Many  were  adverse  to  the 
Athenian  democratical  leaders:  in  Eretria  they 
banished  those  whom  Demosthenes  calls  their  own 
best  friends,  the  orators  who  pretended  most  zeal 
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in  the  democratical  cause'^ ;  and  it  seems  probable   sect. 
that  the  only  opening  which  the  Athenian  democra 


tical  party  saw  for  recovering  their  influence  in 
Euboea,  was  by  forming  connection  with  Callias  and 
Taurosthenes.  The  other  party  would,  on  that 
very  account,  be  the  more  earnest  to  support  Plu- 
tarchus.  An  earnestness  arose,  however,  not  un- 
like that  formerly  excited  by  Timotheus,  for  main- 
taining the  Athenian  interest  in  the  Hand.  Not 
only  for  the  navy  but  for  the  army  also,  personal 
service  was  extensively  offered ;  and  now  first,  it  is 
said,  within  memory  or  tradition,  the  expence  of 
equipping  ships  of  war  was  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  individuals.  This  arose  from  a  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  measure ;  and  all 
the  circumstances  together  indicate  that,  on  this 
occasion,  the  aristocratical  leaders  carried  the  popu- 
lar favor.  Demosthenes  albne,  of  the  democratical 
orators,  ventured  to  speak ;  and  he,  as  he  has  him- 
self confessed,  was  ill  heard  and  roughly  treated. 
The  command  of  the  armament,  rapidly  raised,  was 
committed,  not  to  Chares  or  any  of  his  faction,  but 
to  Phocion,  their  stern  opponent. 

Meanwhile  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  had  so  gain- 
ed favor  to  their  project,  for  a  union  of  all  the  towns 
of  the  iland  under  one  liberal  system  of  indepen- 
dent government,  that,  except  in  Eretria,  their  par- 
ty everpvhere  prevailed.  They  did  not  however 
rest  their  cause  intirely  upon  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-ilanders.  They  ingaged  a  considerable  Mchm. 
body  of  mercenaries,  which  had  been  in  the  Pho-  j^^^u 
cian  service,  and  were  dismissed  probably  on  ac-' 
count  of  the  near  failure  of  resources  from  the  Del- 

^  Demosthenes's  hy|>ocritical  phrases  on^the  occasion  cansot 
be  misunderstood  :  *02  ntXcU^rGjpoi  xoi  ^u^si^  Ep^rpisr^  rsXsurwv- 
^g  hrsiif^ifw  rovff  M^  otlrurv  "KiywroLQ  kx^aXsfv.  Philipp.  3.  p.  1 26. 
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CHAP,    phian  treasury.       But  they   continued    always  to 
'f  profess  the    purpose  of   maintaining    peace    and 
friendship  with  Athens.     Such  was  the  involution 
of  party  interests,  some  avowed  and  some  conceal- 
ed, that  when  Phocion  arrived  with  the  Athenian 
armament  at  Eretria,  he    seems    hardly   to  have 
known  what  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with.    But» 
advancing  into  the  country,  and  incamping  near  the 
town  of  Tamynae,  in  a  deep  valley,  the  heights 
about  him  were  occupied  by  hostile  troops,  in  such 
force,  that  he  found  himself  in  effect  besieged,  and 
in  extreme  danger.     An  express  was  hastened  to 
Athens  with  information  of  the  circumstances ;  and 
the  result  again  marks  the  favor  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  citizens  to  the  cause  of  Phocion  :  all  the  remain- 
ing cavalry  of  the  republic  immediately  imbarked. 
Not  however  without  a  severe  action  the  distressed 
army  was  relieved,  and  a  victory  of  some  splendor 
gained.      The  orator  iEschines,  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry, so  distinguished  himself,  that  he  was  selected 
by  the  general  to  carry  report  of  the  victory  to  the 
council  and  people,  and  for  his  meritorious  service 
was  rewarded,  by  a  decree  of  the  general  assembly, 
with  the  honor  of  a  crown.     What  however  the 
consequence  of  the  victory  was,  beyond  the  deli- 
DmMth.   verance  of  the  besieged  army,  does  not  appear.    We 
find  Demosthenes  afterward  imputing  hostility  and 
treacher}^  toward  Athens  to  Plutarchus, .  for  whose 
support  Phocion  was  sent ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
^sehines  attributing  the  whole  opposition  against 
the  Athenian  interest  in  Euboea  to  the  measures  of 
Callias  and  Taurosthenes.      But  it  is  remarkable 
that,  much  as  we  find  Demosthenes  complaining 
of  Macedonian  interference,  and  even  Macedonian 
troops,  in  Eubcea,  no  mention  is  made  of  either  on 
this  occasion  :  when  the  party  of  Phocion  directed 
measures,  it  appears,  the  hostility  of  Macedonia  in- 
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stantly  ceased.    But  the  scrupulousness  of  that  vir-    sect. 
tuous  statesman  seems  to  have  made  little  effectual 


use  of  the  advantages,  placed  in  his  hands  by  his 
victory,  and  by  the  zealous  attachment  of  his  tri- 
umphant party.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  . 
arrangement,  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  but 
incomplete,  sufficient  opening  was  left  for  the  future 
intrigues  of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes. 

About  the  time   when  these  things,  unnoticed 
by  the  historian,   must  have  happened,   a  matter 
occurred,  of  extraordinary    appearance  in  his  ac- 
count, for  which  we  find  no  assistance  from  the  ora- 
tors.    The  Thebans,  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  B.C.361. 
protraction  of  the  Sacred  war,  found  final  success  2|J[Pi''i8| 
in  it,  with  their  own  means,  hopeless.     Distressed  c.  40. 
thus,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  with  the  sole  purpose,  according  to  the  his- 
torian, of  begging  money.      What  claim  to  fiivor 
they  had  acquired  since,  only  two  years  ago,  their 
general  Pammenes,*  in  the  service  of  a  rebel  satrap* 
Artabazus,  had  defeated  the  king's  armies,  is  not 
said.    Perhaps  those  actually  ruling  in  Thebes  dis- 
owned Pammenes.     But  it  appears,  from  the  sequel; 
that  the  court  of  Persia  desired,  at  this  time,  to 
cultivate  a  good  understanding  generally  with  the 
Grecian  republics.     The  recovery  of  Egypt  had 
been,  for  half  a  century,  its  anxious  purpose,  unsuc- 
cessfully pursued;  Artabazus  still  maintained  his 
rebellion  in  Bithynia ;  and  Phenicia,  forming  close 
connection  with  Egypt,  had  recently  shown  itself 
in  revolt.     All  these  things  together  pressing,  the 
Persian  court  was  driven  to  that  policy,  which  had 
been  so  successfully  used  by  the  leaders  of  revolt 
against  it,   employing  mercenary  Grecian   troops. 
It  was  probably  intelligence  of  such  a  purpose  that 
incouraged  the  mission  from  the  Theban  govern- 
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CHAP,  mentto  Susa.  Their  ambassadors  obtsuned,  acccnr- 
^[^^^!!^  ding  to  the  historian,  three  hundred  talents,  about 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  were  however  not 
probably  given  for  nothing.  Agents  were  sent  soon 
Diod.1.16.  after  to  aU  the  principal  republics.  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  professing  a  desire  to  hold  friendship 
with  the  king,  stated  the  necessity  of  their  own 
aflSurs  in  excuse  for  not  parting  with  any  of  their 
native  military  force  ;  but  the  Thebans  sent  their 
general  Lacrates,  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed. 
Ai^s  furnished  three  thousand,  under  a  general 
specially  desired  by  the  Persian  court,  Nicostratus; 
whose  fame,  which  led  to  the  distinction,  probably 
had  been  acquired,  not  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in 
previous  service,  in  the  command  of  mercenaries, 
among  the  warring  powers  of  Asia. 

But,  whatever  assistance  the  Thebans  obtained 
for  their  treasury,  from  the  liberality  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  tliC  Persian  court,  no  considerable  exertion 
followed  in  the  war  against  Phocis.  Predatory 
incursion  only,  and  small  skirmishes,  are  mentioned 
among  the  operations  of  the  year,  and  no  important 
result. 
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Affairs  of  Gaexck  during  the  Third  Period  of  the 
Sftcred  War,  ivhen  Athxhs  and  MAcsDOiriA  be* 
came  principal  Parties. 


I. 


.   SECTION  h 

Chronology  of  ifu  limei,  J^aval  Su€€es9Ci  of  Macedonia  againoi  AUimi  : 
Opening  for  Jftgoliaiion  alarming  to  the  War-party  at  Atkent: 
PkikpU Popuiofiiy  alarming:  Mumtrof  of  the  War-party:  Otynihue 
gamed  from  the  Xacedoman  to  the  jilfumum  jSUkmeo:  Iftwtany  of 

JEichinee  to  Pehponnenu  :  PhiUppies  of  Dtmosthmes, 

^  HE  imperfection  of  antient  chronology  makes  SSCT 
continual  difficulty  for  the  investigator  of  antient 
history.  For  supplying  the  deficiencies,  and  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  Diodorus  and  the  Arundel 
marbles,  which  alone  ofier  any  extent  of  chrono'^ 
logical  clue,  it  behooves  him  to  seek  assistance 
wherever  it  may  be  found  ;  and,  for  the  times  with 
which  we  are  now  ingaged,  a  very  valuable  subsi- 
diary remains,  in  the  remarks  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  upon  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  It  is 
therefore  very  satisfactory  to  find  these  confirming 
Diodorus,  so  far  as  to  show  that  his  chronology  does 
not,  probably,  err,  for  these  times,  more  than  for 
those  for  which  we  have  opportunity  to  compare  it 
with  the  higher  authorides  of  Thucydides  and  Xenp- 
phon.  .  The  beginning  of  the  Olympian  year,  about 
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CHAP,  nud-summer,  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
^^^^^^  mon  season  for  the  action  of  Grecian  armies,  would 
be  likely  often  to  make  confusion  of  two  military 
seasons,  for  writers  who  did  not,  with  the  accuracy 
of  Thucydides,  divide  the  year  into  summer  and 
winter,  the  season  of  military  action,  and  the  season 
of  military  rest;  efpeciaUy  for  compilers  like  DiOr 
dams,  unversed  ip  either  political  or  military  busi- 
ness, and  writing  not  till  some  centuries  after  the 
times  in  question.  For  perfect  exactness,  his  chro- 
nology cannot  claim  credit ;  but  as  a  general  'guide 
it  will  require  attention,  and  even  respect. 
B.C.  352.  After  the  battle  of  the  Pagasaean  bay  and  its 
^^^''^'  immediate  consequences,  the  abdication  of  the 
'  '  tagus  Lycophron,  the  settlement  of  all  Thessaly  in 
the  Macedonian  interest,  the  march  of  the  com- 
bined Macedonian  and  Thessalian  forces  to  Ther- 
nopyhe,  and  contest  declined  with  the  Athenian 
army  there,  the  annals  of  Diodorus  exhibit  a  re- 
markable void  in  Grecian  history.  Of  the  republics 
nothing  is  mentioned  but  the  embassy  of  Thebes 
to  Persia,  and  the  &int  prosecution  cf  the  Sacred 
war,  alreddy  noticed.  Of  Macedonian  afl&urs,  not 
a  syllable  appears.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  gathered 
fnmi  the  orators  that,  in  that  interval,  occurred  the 
contest  of  parties  in  Rhodes,  and  the  war  in  Euboea. 
For  the  business  of  the  Euboean  war,  as  we  have 
seen,  or,  at  least,  for  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions, the  party  of  Phocicm  prevailed  in  Athens. 
But  they  acquired  no  lasting  lead  in  the  general 
assembly*  Through  the  abilities  and  the  diligence 
of  the  opposing  orators,  stimulated  by  the  strong 
interest  they  had  in  their  system  of  war  and  trouble, 
all  approadies  to  peace  with  Macedonia  were 
•  '  checked,  tho  Philip  showed  himself  always  reddy 
and  even    forward  to  meet   them.      Meanwhile 
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Macedonia,  and  the  allies  of  Macedonia,  not  liable  fleer:, 
to  injury  by  land  from  the  power  of*  Athens,  wew  ^^^ 
suffering  continually  ki  their  maritime  commerce. 
Not  Athenian  fleets  only,  or  cmizera  regularly  eom^ 
missbned  t^  the  Athenian  government,  bnt  many 
litde  piratical  republics,  paying  the  Athenian  com* 
manders  for  licence,  annoyed  the  Grecian  seas.     • 

To  obviate  these  evik,  Philip  directed  his  attem 
tion  to  the  estaUishnrnt  of  a  marine*  The  recovery 
of  the  seaports  of  Macedonia  to  his  kingdom,  the 
possession  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Amphi^ 
politan  territory,  and  perhaps  more  than  both  these, 
,the  close  connection  formed  with  Thessaly,  and 
the  consequent  comnumd  of  the  means  of  its  com*- 
mercial  towns  Pi^asae  and  Magnesia,  gave  him 
altogether  considerable  means*  His  insuing  sue-  Demotth. 
cesses,  tho  without  decisive  contest,  or  splendid  ^^9.^* 
victory,  appear  to  have  astoaiafaed,  wMle  they  net 
a  litde  troubled  his  enemies.  The  ilands  of  Im« 
brus  and  Lemnns  were  invaded  and  i^nderedi 
and,  what  made  more  impresaion  dian  any  other 
loss,  some  Athenian  citizens  were  made  prisoners. 
Nearer  then  to  Athens,  the  port  of  Geneatus  in 
Eubcea  was  fi^rced^  and  a  fleet  of  merchantoshqis, 
richly  laden,  was  carried  off*  But,  what  would  soil 
more  perhaps  affect  the  ptd>lic  mind,  the  coaat  of 
Attica  ittelf  was  insulted,  and  the  sacred  *•  ship 
Paralus  was  taken  from^the  harbor  of  Maratfaoa. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  naval  force  of  Olynthus 
assisted  toward  these  successes ;  tho,  in  remaining 
mention  of  them  all  is  attributed  to  Macedonia. 

But  beyond  the  naval  successes,  or  any  odier 
advantage,  die  growing  popularity  of  die  king  of 
Macedonia,  among  the  Grecian  repuUics,  disturbed 
the  wai:-party.  The  state  of  Greece^  always  uneasy 
and  threatening,  for  men  who,  with  or  without  am- 
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CHAP,  bitioo,  desired  domestic  lecwritjr,  was  now  tmcooi- 
^^^^  mooly  alarming.  For  the  amaUer  states,  always, 
the  beat  safety  had  arisen  from  a  bahnce  of 
power  between  the  larger;  so.  that  equally  the 
democratical,  under  Athens  or  Thebes,  and  the 
oligarchtl,  under  Laeedxemon,  were  most  at  ease, 
when  the  demoeralical  interest  and  the  oligarehal 
were  most  nearly  balanced  diroughout  the  nadon ; 
because  then  the  imperial  stales  had  Ae  stronger 
and  more  obvious  inducement  to  give  protection 
^Mdiu  god,  avoid  oppression.  But  now,  and  Demosthenes 
p.  96.  '  himself  furnishes  the  picture,  Thebes  couid  hardly 
support  herself  in  a  contest  perfidiously  under- 
taken and  ill  conducted,  and  Lscedsnum,  long 
ago  depressed,  had  been  lately  checked  in  an 
effort  to  rise,  while  Athens,  having  repaired  in 
large  degree  her  great  loss  of  valuable  dominion 
in  the  Confederate  war  and  die  war  with  fiiface- 
dpnia,  by  receot  conquest  in  Thrace,  and  main- 
taining still  her  eaipire  of  the  sea^  was  in  spirit 
and  in  circumstances  the  most  aspiring  among 
the  republics,  almost  alone  able  to  underttdce 
J*^^  protection  and  to  require  submission^*  Sober 
men  everywhwe  trembled  at  the  view  erf*  an  im- 
perial democracy.  The  dominion  erf*. a  multitude, 
even  led  by  a  Pericles,  was  an  object  of  anxious 
fear  t  led  by  a  Chares,  it  was  an  object  of  decided 
horror.  In  looking  around  the  cheerless  prospect 
then,  the  rising  power  of  Macedonia,  as  a  resource, 
if  supposed  offering  but  a  choice  of  evils,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  consideration. 

A  remark  occurring  in  Sicilian  history  presents 
itself  again  here,  that  it  may  prove  less  disad- 
vantageous to  a  great  character^  than  09  first 
view  might  be  expected,  to  remain  transmitted  to 

1  lUfi  CUV  ^{urslw  dMrtrifpi/^dm.   kocr.  Areiop. 
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posterity    cmiy    by   enemies.      Of   whatever  has    gtx^r. 
dropped  from  Demosthenes  to  Philip's  advantage,  ^^.^^^ 
no  question  can  be  entertained  ;   bat  whatever  ill 
remains  reported  by  others,  whose  authority  is 
not  of  itsdf  high,  unconfirmed  hy  the  ingenuity 
and  earnest  diligence  of  Are  gneat  cotemporary 
oralor  in  seeking  and   spreding  evil  report,  will 
be  at  feast  liaUe  to  just  sa^icion.    The  superior 
talents  then,  the  tnde&tigable  activity,  and  the 
personal  courage  of  ^  king  of  Macedonia,  are 
clm^  and  repeatedly  attested  by  Demosthenes : 
even  his  ltt»eralit|r  and  generosi^  are  largely  shown ; 
and  his  popularity  throughout  Greece,  occurring 
for  necessary  mention,  oould  hardly  by  Words  be 
more  strong  pamted  than  by  the  consnmmate  DemotOi. 
speaker^  using  his  utmost  art  to  decry  nnd  bear  tt  ^^^' 
down*    To  obviate  this  popularity^  ind  to  sabsti-  de  c^. 
lute  for  it  soBpicsoa,  fear,  nnd,  if  possible,  hatred,  &  ieg«it. 
in  .Athens  especially,  but  over  Greece  as  iar  as  p-^**-^**- 
tni|^t  be,  was  a  primary  object  of  the  war*^pdrty ; 
and    the   task  was    assigned  prineipftlly  to  the 
extraovdinary  aJnlities  of  Demosthenes.      Hence 
those  speeches,  through  whose  celebrity  their  titfe 
of  Philii^ic  became  at  Rome,  and  thence  through 
modem    £urope,  a  common  term   for    orations 

abounding  with  acrimonious  invective*.     Nor  was 

• 

^  If  the  earlier  date,  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and 
serenth  Olympiad,  if  ere  assigiied  to  Hie  first  PfalHppic  on  less 
high  aaihoritj  than  that  of  Dionyslns  of  HalicamaBsus,  the 
present  year,  the  third  of  the  same  Olympiad,  or  perhaps 
the  spring,  concluding  the  second  year,  might  rather  seem 
to  have  ^ea  the  season  of  its  delivery.  Indeed  it  has  been 
.dbasr?ed  that  %ts  are  meaticKi^  in  il,  whi^^  wpeM  to  hare 
been  posterior  to  its  assigned  date  ;  whence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed not  one,  but*  two  orations  of  different  dates.  But  for 
jay  uBwiUiagDess,  on  any  occasion,  to  coBtroTerl  high  autiiori- 
,ty,  I  ahonld  be  inclined  to  propose  a  compromifle,  radbsaivg 
it  a  singly  oration,  of  the  date  alreddy  mentioneA,  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  bun- 
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CHAF.  the  task  light,  nor  was  it  little  that  Demosthenes 
,^^^1^  did  for  his  party.  Foiled  successively  in  the 
Confederate  war,  in  the  war  of  Amphipolis,  in 
the  war  of  Thessaly,  and  overborne,  for  a  time, 
on  occasion  of  the  disturbances  in  Euboea,  by  the 
party  with  which  Phocion  acted,  they  must  have 
sunk  but  for  the  singular  talents  which  he  brought 
to  their  support.  Democracy  itself,  as  we  have 
lately  observed  him  complaining,  had  at  this  time 
a  falling  cause.  Advantages  however  remained, 
of  which  talents  like  those  of  Demosthenes  might 
avail  themselves.  In  every  Grecian  state  was  a 
relic  or  a  germ  of  a  democratical  party,  which 
might  be  excited  to  vigorous  growth,  or  effort  to 
grow,  by  any  prospect  of  that  boundless  field, 
affidrded  by  democracy,  for  ambition,  excluding 
no  individual  from  any  extravagance  of  hope. 
Through  the  same  animating  power,  activity,  and 
boldness,  and  perseverance,  are  common  virtues  of 
democratical  parties.  These  it  was^the  business  of 
Demosthenes  to  excite  to  energy  everywhere.  But 
the  favorable  opportunity  occurred  at  Oljmthus, 
whither  also  the  late  naval  successes  of  Macedonia 
would  contribute  to  direct  the  view. 

We  have  seen  the  revived  Olynthian  confede- 
racy brought,  by  the  combined  arms  of  Athens 
and  Macedonia,  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  saved 
only  through  the  treachery  and  injustice  of  the 
Athenian  government,  alienating  its  own  beneficial 
ally.  In  the  short  period  since  the  connection 
that  insued  between  Olvnthus  and  Macedonia, 
DemoiUt.  the  Olynthians  had  so  prospered  again,  that  their 

dred  and  seveDtfa  Olympiad ;  thus  placing  it  between  the  date 
of  Dioti jiiiM,  atidtte  later  date,  which  Bome  eminent  modem 
critict  woobl  atagn  to  Uie  latter  part  of  the  speech. 
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military  force  is  said  to  have  been  greater  thaii    sect. 
when  formerly  it  balanced  for  a  time  the  united  .^^.^^ 
arms  of  Macedonia  and  Lacedaemon.     The  citi* 
zens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, exceeded  ten  thousand;   the    cavalry 
amounted  to  one  thousand;  and  the  fleet  was  of 
fifty    triremes.      But,  political  prosperity    having 
commonly  the  evil  tendency  to  produce  and  sharp- 
en contest  for  power,  those  who  could  not  be  first 
in    Olynthus    connected    with    Macedonia,   were 
reddy  to  break  with  Macedonia,  at  any  risk  to  their 
country,  for  the  chance  of  attaining  the  lead  in  it, 
through  connection  with  any  other  power.    Whe- 
ther intrigue  began  from  Olynthus  or  from  Athens, 
it  is  evident  that  communication  was  held  between 
a  party  among  the  Olynthians  and  the  war-party 
in  Athens,  and  that,  betMi^en  them,  a  plan  was 
concerted  for  producing  a  revolution  in  Olynthus. 
Peace  was  the  plea  of  the  Olynthian  opposition. 
Considered  by  itself,  without  a  view  to  circum-  DemotUi. 
stances  and  consequences,  it  was  a  plea  that  would  ^^soft^ 
of  course  weigh  with  a  maritime  and  commercial  *■  ^^^' 
people,  ingaged  in  war  with  those  whose  fleets 
commanded  the  sea.    The  Athenian  government, 
it  would  be  observed,  and  repeated  proof  might  be 
appealed  to,  would  not  make  any  peace  with  Mace- 
donia :  all  approach  to  it  was  denied  by  the  decree 
forbidding  communication  by  heralds.    But  there 
was  no  such  repugnancy  to  peace  with  Olynthus ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy  vns  not  so  bound  to 
Macedonia,  that  it  should  preclude  itself  forever 
from  a  good  so  much  to  be   desired.    It  might 
indeed  be  remembered  thlt,  in  the  last   preceding 
communication  of  the  Olynthian  government  with 
the  Athenian,    the  Olynthian  ministers,  sent  to 
treat   of  peace,  had  met  with  only  insult.    Now 
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CBAP.  however  the  tone  of  the  lOBul^ng. party  in  Athens 

^^^^I^  was  altered  ;  they  were  reddy  not  only  to  meet  but 

to  invite  friendly  communication  from  Olyntfaos* 

So  matters  were  managed,  that  a  majority  was 

obtained  in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  for  entering 

into  ingagements  with  Athens,  contrary  to  ingage* 

B.C.S50.  ments  with  Macedonia;  and  a  peace,  accommo- 

OL107.3.  ji^^g  the  interests  of  the  two  republics  exclusive* 

ly,  or  rather  of  the  leading  par^  in    each,    was 

concluded. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia,  after  settlinff 
the  a&irs  of  Thessaly  advantageously,  through 
the  means  afforded  by  the  victory  over  the  Phocian 
army,  had  been  called  to  new  exertion  by  the 
motions  of  the  restless  barbarians,  whose    trade, 
was  war,  by  whom  his  kingdom  was  nearly  sur- 
^Mth^  rounded.    In    arms   and    in    negotiation  he  had 
p.  41, 4S.'  been  ingaged  with  lUyrians,  Thracians,  Scythians, 
p!^^  '*  almost  all  the  various .  hords  who  occupied  the 
Sff7^*^*  country  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  £uxifie,  and 
Joftfau'      from  the  iEgean  to  the  Danube,    Of  any  parti* 
culars  of  the  atchievemcnts,  either  of  hb  valor  or 
his  policy,  no  information  remains  from  cotempo* 
rary,  and  none  of  any  value  from  later  writers. 
The  result  only  is  so  £Eur  attested,  that  he  exten^d 
both  dominion  and  influence,  his  authority  and  his 
popularly,  gloriously  for  himaelf,  and  beneficially 
for  his  people.    Especially  he  gave  new  security 
to  the  Macedonian  frontier,  which  had  been  hither- 
to subject,  like  our  Scottish  and  Welrii  borders  of 
old,  to  ceaseless  war'. 

'  Historians  and  biogrsfihen  have  ^oken  onlj  of  militaiy 
expeditions,  which  some  indeed  have  extended  rather  roman- 
tically ;  but  the  adverse  orator  shows  there  were  advantages, 
apparently  in  not  less  proportion,  procured  for  Macedonia  in 
another  waj.    It  is  of  Thrace  and  the  northern  continent  he 
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Phifip  was  yet   in  Thrace,   when  information    sect. 
reached  him  of  the  prevalence  acquired  by  the  ,;^^^^^^ 
Athenian  party  in  Oiynthus,  and  the  threatened 
defection  oi  that  stAte  from  the  Macedonian  al- 
liance.     Immediately    he     directed    his     emest  Dmorth. 
endevors  to  have  complaints  explained  and  gri6-  p.  ii^'. 
vances  removed,  if   any    really  existed,  and    to 
restore  the  shaken  connection  between  the  two  go* 
yeroments,   without  which  peace  would    be  im* 
possible.     ^  This  therefore/    says    Demosthenes,  Demorth. 
^  it  was  the  business  of  Athens  to  prevent ;'  and  ?\7n'.^' 
the  managers  of  that  business  succeeded.     Hardly  Phiiipp.  3. 
thirty  years  ago  Olynthus  had  nearly  overwhelmed  ^* 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  afterward   main- 
tained a  contest  against  Lacedaemon,  then  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  assisted  by  all  the  remaining 
strength    of  Macedonia.      The    hope    therefore 
might  not  unreddily    be  entertained  among  the 
Olynthians,    that,   strong   in  themselves  now  as 
then,  with  the  advantage  of  support  from  Athens, 
they  mig^  assuredly  withstand,  and  perhaps  over- 
bear   Macedonia    alone.      One   step    gained    by 
die  Athenian  party  led  to  another,  and  from  peace 
lirith  Ath^is  the  progress  was  rapid  to  war  widi 
Macedonia. 

.  The  exultation  of  the  Athenian  war*party,  on  Demofth. 
the  lorival  of  intelligence  of  this  result  of  their  f^'Jl^t. 
measures,  appears  to  have  been  great    Demosthe- 

is  speakuii^,  where  he  sajs,  Ukvra  xaribptttt-n  x«i  l^i,  ta 
fMv  ^  av  $X&iv  ns  ix^t  ff'oX^fMu  vofA^  rcl  8i  ffit^J^utya,  xai  9^Xa 
^ovn&aiMwg.  Wkh  provident  IngeQultj  then  he  endeyors  to 
obTiate  the  impression  this  might  make  on  the  Athenian 
Many,  in  favor  of  Philip  or  of  peace :  Kai  y^  ^VfAfMcx* iv 
xou    4r|M<f^siv    tw    vouv   ro^roi;    i^ikAutrp/    SkoMTSg^   odg  dv    ^p&xfi 

Philipp.  Kp.  41>42. 
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CHAP,   ties,  spedung  of  it  to  Ae  assembled  peoijple;  told 
tiiem  it  was  the  more  gratifying,  and  of  higher 


promise,  as  it  was  purely  an  Olynthtan  measure, 
not  promoted   by  any  interference  from  Athens. 
Demotth.  Bot  another  speech  of  the  same  orator  remains  in 
p.  tfse!*^'  evidence,  that  a  party  in  Olynthus  was  previously 
pledged,  to  the  war-party  in  Athens,  for  promoting 
a  breach  with  Macedonia,  and  that  expectation  was 
alreddy  entertained  of  complete  success  to  the  in- 
trigue.   The  reSi  character  and  complexion  of  the 
measure  are  indeed  largely  shown,  among  his  ex- 
tant orations.     It  was  by  carrying  this  measure,  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Olynthus,  that  the  party 
there,  connected   with  the  war-party  of  AAens, 
obtained  possession  of  the  administration.  No  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  Macedonian  government 
gave  ground  for  it.     On  the  contrary  it  was  a  fi- 
rect  breach  of  faith  with  the  Macedonian  govern- 
ment, attempted  to  be  justified  only  on  the  pretence 
of   expediency.     The    interest  of  the  Olynthian 
people,  it  was  contended,  so  required  it  as  to  over- 
Demofih.  bear  all  other  considerations.    Macedonia,  the  oret- 
p.  m!^'  tor  says,  was  so  advanced  in  power,  that  she  might 
chuse  how  far  she  would  respect  her  ingagements, 
and  therefore  the  Olynthians  did  well  to  begin  widi 
breaking  theirs.    But  even  this  argument,  if  his  as- 
sertion to  the  Athenian  people  should  pass  for  bis 
opinion,  he   has  in    another  speech  overthrown. 
Dwn^tii^  *  The  power  of  Oljmthus,'  he  says,  *  might  balance 
^  '  '  *  that  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip  feared  the  Olyn- 
*  thiaos  not  less  than  they  feared  him^' 

<  A  stonr  told  by  Justin,  of  the  rebellioD  of  three  mttnral 
brothers  of  Philip,  and  their  connection  with  Olynthus,  nnmen- 
tioned  by  other  antient  writers,  and  evidently  unknown  to 
Demosthenes,  seems,  like  many  other  stories  of  that  author, 
hardly  requiring  even  this  notice  in  a  note. 


But   tho,    in   the  aasonUy  of  the   Olynthiaa    fliscT. 
people,  the  Athenian  party  carried  their  sneasufc  ^^.^^ 
for  concurrence  with  Adiens  in  war  against  Mace- 
donia, yet  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the  confede- 
racy were  averse  to  it      Nor,  in  Olynthus  itself^ 
does  the  majority  seem  to  have  been  such  that 
decrees    of  banishment,  or  any  strong  coercion 
could  be  ventured  against  opponents.     They  ob- 
tained however  complete  possession  of  the  admi- 
nistcation.    The  stroke  was  grtat  for  the  war-party 
at  Athens ;    it  gave  them  new  credit  with  the 
Athenian  Many ;  new  ground  <m  which  to  found 
proposals  of  warlike  megsures ;  and  they  proceeded 
most  diligently  to  profit  from  it :  '  Now  was  the 
'  favorable  moment,'    they    said,  '  to  ingage    all 
^  Greece  in  a  league  against  the  threatening  ambi- 
'  tson  of  the  Macedonian  king.'    The  utmost  inge-  Demorth. 
nuity  was  exerted  to  excite,  among  the  Athenian  ^^.^ 
people  especially,  but  generally  over  Greece,  ap-  ▼w.inUe. 
inrehension  of  evHs  awaiting  them,  from  the  falsest 
and  cruellest  of  tyrants,  if  they  neglected  the  ex- 
isting opportunity,  and  to  raise  hope  of  incalcula- 
ble ad^'antage  if  they  exerted  themselves  to  use 
it    Of  the  falsehood  that,  to  support  such  argur 
ments,  might  be  ventured  in  assertion  to  the  Athe- 
nian Many,  Demosthenes  has  left  a  curious  exam- 
ple.   Hardly  anything  in  Grecian  history  is  better 
authenticatdl  than  the  &te  of  Olynthus,  in  its  con- 
test with  Lacedsmon ;  the  cwaplete  dissqlution  of  Ch.  ae.  •. 
the  confederacy  of  whidi  it  had  been  the  head,  Hiitorj. 
and  its  own  complete  subjection  under  the  Lace- 
demonian   empire*      Demosthenes    nevertheless,  DenuMth. 
within  thirty  years  of  the  event,  did  not  fear  to  aver  pf  ^S!** 
to  the  Athenian  multitude  that,   in  that  contest, 
the  Olynthians  were  completely  successful,  that 
they  lost  no  fortress  (meaning  apparendy  to  have  it 
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CHAP,  believed  that  they  lost  neither  territory  nor  com- 
x^^ix-  mand)  and  that  at  hat  they  made  peace  on  dieir  own 
terma.  The  Athenians,  stimulated  thus  at  once  by 
hopes  and  fears,  gave  themselves  now  to  the  war* 
party,  and  ministers  were  sent  throughout  Greece, 
y.  sSy  wherever  it  might  be  thought  a  favorable  disposition 
could  be  found  or  excited. 

The  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  was  committed 
to  .£sdiines.  It  was  a  great  point  to  gain  the 
democratical  Arcadians.  The  apprehended,  ob* 
stacle  was  their  alliance  with  Thebes;  against 
which  however  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  liberal 
friendliness,  shown  by  Athens,  among  the  late 
disturbances  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  risk  of  alien- 
ating Laoedaemon,  its  ally,  would  be  considerably 
availing.  The  Arcadian  general  council,  intitled 
the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Numberless,  was  as- 
MmAudib  semUed  at  Megalopolis.  iEschines,  admitted  to 
SS^th.  audience  by  it,  inveyed  strongly  against  the  king 
d«  legmt  Qf  Macedonia,  as  aiming  at  the  tyranny  of  Greece, 
and  did  not  scruple,  with  the  usu^l  arrogance  of . 
ministers  of  the  imperial  republics,  and  the  com- 
mon illibendity  of  democratical  orators,  to  impute 
corruption  to  those  who  should  not  support  the 
propositions  he  recommended.  But  his  persua- 
sion and  his  metiaces,  as  we  find  in  his  own  con- 
fession, were  inefficctual.  The  Arcadians  perse- 
vered in  their  alliance  with  Thebes  ;  nor  had  any  of 
the  Athenian  ministers,  sent  to  other  states  on  the 
same  business,  any  better  success^. 

It  was  meanwhile  committed  to  Demosthenes 
to  excite  the  pec^le  at  home;  and  his  abilities 
shone,  with  new  splendor,  in  the  orations  remam- 

6  See  the  end  of  this  sectioD,  p.  168,  for  a  note  on  the  rah- 
ject  of  this  emhassj. 
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ing  to  us,  distinguished,  among  the  Philippics,  sect* 
by  the  title  of  Olynthiac.  In  these  orations  he  ^' 
ingaged  in  the  bold  attempt  which,  before  his  con- 
nection with  Chared  he  had  opposed,  to  persuade 
the  Many  to  concede,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  that 
port  of  the  public  revenue,  being  the  greatest  part, 
which,  with  the  title  of  theoric,  was  appropriated 
to  the  expences  of  theatrical  entertainments,  or 
distributions  that  might  inable  the  poorest  to  find 
leisure  for'  such  entertainments.  Much  art  was 
necessary  to  bring  such  a  proposition  befoYe  the 
people,  so  as  to  elude  the  law,  denouncing  death 
tigainst  any,  who  should  move  for  the  diversion 
of  any  part  of  the  theoric  revenue,  to  any  other 
purpose  than  that  to  which  it  stood  by  law  appro- 
priated. But  in  such  art,  among  other  qualifica* 
lions  of  a  republican  orator,  Demosthenes  excelled. 
Here  however  the  question  may  occur,  how  it  was 
that  tfie  party  of  the  profligate  Chares,  the  courtiers 
of  the  multitude,  were  those  to  put  forward  such  a 
measure,  and  the  party  of  the  stem  and  virtuous 
Phocian  to  oppose  it.  The  solution  of  the  ap- 
parent prodigy  is  not  difficult,  tho,  in  the  deficiency 
of  history,  our  principal  assistance  is  from  the  ora- 
tor himself.  Money,  at  any  rate,  was  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  war-party.  But,  to  those 
emest  for  peace  abroad  and  quiet  at  home,  it  was 
rather  desirable  that,  while  the  professors  of  war 
and  trouble  could  lead  measures,  they  should  want 
the  means  of  war  and  trouble.  These  then,  could 
they  have  money  to  maintain  armaments,  proposed 
to  raise  tribute,  with  which  they  might  gratify  the 
people,  and  have  credit  for  the  gratification  :  where- 
as the  credit  of  gratification  from  the  theoric 
money  had  gone  all  to  the  spendthrift  orators,  who 
had  put  forward  the  decrees  for  its  appropriation; 
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CBTAF.   «nd  thus  depriTed  tlieir  soeeesson  of  all  neans  cf 

J^-  popularity. 

Anodier  thing  reaMrkable  occurs  in  those  ofar 
tioQS.  If  the  spirit  of  domination,  the  purpose 
of  governing  Gtreece,  of  making  neighboring  states 
tributary^  should  in  prudence  have  been  anywhere 
concealed  among  the  great  orator's  speeches,  in  the 
Olynthiacs  apfisrently  it   should  especially   have 

Jj«gU^  been  so ;  yet  it  is  prominent  even  there.     Insult  to 

p.  36.       the  Macedonians,  prince  and  people,  should  per- 
haps 1>e    ezpeded  from   a    democratical  oratcH*, 

p,  S6.       before  a  democratical  audience.     *  The  kings  who 

*  formerly  held  Macedonia,'  he  said  to  the  Athe- 
nian mtdtitude, '  obeyed  our  ancestors,  as  was  be* 

*  coming  from  a  barbarian  to  Greeks/  But  he  has 
not  scn^led  to  hold  out  to  the  Olynthians  them** 
selves,  Greeks  unquestioned,  from  enemies  recendy 
become  allies  of  Athens,  what  they  were  to  expect ; 

oi7|^.     <  You,'  he  says  to  the  Athenian  people,  *  were 

*  formerly  lords  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  country 

*  and  cities  uound  it'  Apparently  the  able  orator 
and  politician  reckoned,  that  the  advantage  d  die 
instigation  to  the  Athenian  Many  would  over^ 
balance  any  inoonvenienoe  of  disgust  and  <^nce 
to  the  Oljmthians,  who  had  placed  themselves  in 
circumstances  so  to  want  the  support,  which  Athens 
alone  could  give. 


Note  ',  referred  to  this  place  from  p.  1^6.  The  Fi^nck 
translator  Anger,  in  a  note  to  Demosthenes's  oration  on  the 
embassy,  has  given  an  account  of  the  mission  of  jEschinet 
to  Arcadia,  and  especially  of  his  soccess,  thus  :  ^  Le  penpli 
^  d'Atheoes  nomma  des  deputes  pour  sottlerer  la  Grece  coo- 
*'  tre  Philippe.  iEscliine,  entr'autres,  partit  en  Arcadie.  U 
^  assembla  dix  tnUle  Arcadiens,  k  lenr  fit  promettre  de  porter 
^  les  armes  cootre  le  roi  de  Msc^olne.'  Where  the  learned 
translator  fomid  this  promise  reported  I  know  not    Demos* 
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Iheaes  wy  noChtBg  of  it,  ani  tlM  declaratioQ  of  IBtirMKml 
hiswelf  IB  oxplicit,  that  be  had  no  success. 

The  assenblmg^  of  the  ten  tfaoosand  Arcadians  to  make  the 
proBdse,  however,  may  (for  the  reason  mentioDediii  a  ftirmer 
note,  the  reputation  of  the  writer)  deserre  some  remaric. 
Demosthenes,  speaking  of  the  mission  of  iBschines  to  Arcadia, 
has  tliese  words  ^--^nv^  vakmic  haiMvog  mi  fuuopour  >^t««9 
Oq  h  w^  MXPIOi2,  Iv  BltT^^roXtir-^  ^»y  ifn  0 
A)0^/vik)  ^€di|f(ki]7opi|it6aj,  p.  344.  wnicb  Auger  has  translated 
thus  : — ^  les  longs  et  beaux  disconrs  qu'il  (tisoit  aroir  debites 
*pour  yoas  i  Megaiopolia,  dans  one  mnemhlU  mgmbnweJ 
What  is  here,  in  the  text  of  his  translation,  mm  auemblH 
nombrtmey  is  what  is  rendered,  in  his  note  before  mentioned, 
given  for  explanation  of  historical  circumstances  requisite  for 
onderslandlng  the  oration,  the  dix  smile  AremdUtu,  who  were 
made  to  promise  to  cany  arms  against  the  king  of  Macedonia 
One,  more  attentive  to  historical  matter  tlian  Auger,  having 
red  Xenophon's  Hellenict,  if  not  intent  upon  the  politiciu 
institutions  of  the  Grecian  republics,  might  possiidy  have 
failed  in  recollection  of  what  he  would  End  there,  that  oi 
Mupioi  was  the  title  of  the  soverein  assembly  of  the  Arcadian 
democracy,  whose  seat  of  government  was  If  egalopolis.  But 
one,  translating,  and  giving  explanation  in  notes^  like  Auger, 
who  could  handly  be  without  recollection  of  many  analogous 
titles  occurring  in  drecian  history,  the  ten,  the  eleven,  the 
thirty,  the  fourhundred,  the  fivehondred,  and  others,  should 
apparently  have  gathered  admonitioa  from  them  to  look  about 
him  a  little  for  the  imp<Nrt  of  oS  Mopioi. 

*  This  however  is  far  frombemg  so  im^portant  as  some  oti^r 
errors  of  the  same  learned  tranfllaior  and  commentator,  re* 
suiting  apparently  from  rash  carelessness.  In  .£schines^  ora* 
lion  on  the  embsssy  is  a  catalogue  of  principal  events  in  Athe- 
nian ystory,  from  the  battle  of  Sakmis  to  the  orator^  time. 
On  this  Aiiger  says,  ^  Je  voulois  donner  un  recit  abrege  des 
^  faits  principaux,  depuis  la  batatile  de  Salamine,  jusqu'  apres 
^  )a  destruction  de  la  tyrannie  des  Trente,  mats  en  consultant 
^  rhistoire  de  ce  temps  ta,  j'ai  vu  si  peu  de  conformite .  entre 
'  ce  que  rapportent  les  historiens,  et  ce  que  dit  Porateur,  que 
'  j'ai  renonce  a  mon  projet.    Je  n'ai  pas  entreprit  de  les  conci- 

*  lier,  ce  qui  serdt  peutltre  impossible,  &  ce  qui  est  d^ailleurs 
^  etranger  a  mon  ouvrage.'  Tlie  learned  critic  often  speaks 
of  Phiit&ire^  as  if  that  single  word  was  a  specific  description 
of  something  with  which  all  his  readers  should  be  acquainted ; 
but  I  must  own  myself  generally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
means  by  it  In  the  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians,  pre- 
served with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  intitled  ^  On  the 
^  letter,^  mention  is  made  of  the  conquest  of  AmphipoUs 
from  the  Persians,  by  Alexander  son  of  Amyntasking  of  Mace- 
donia, after  the  battle  of  PlatsMu  Auger,  in  his  remarks  on 
that  letter,  says  very  boldly  to  this :  ^  Philippe  avance  un  fait 
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CHAF.     ^  <iui  n^a  point  de  Traiaemblance. — ^Aacim  bistorien  ne  pwie 
XXXIX.    ^  de  Tictoire,  remportee  sur  lea  Penes  par  cet  ancien  Alexan- 

v^"v^^   *  dre. II  paroit  quHl  profite  de   reloig^nement  des  temps 

^  pour  ayancer  on  fait  des  plus  dooteox,  pour  De  pas  dire  des 
^  pins  fiiox.'  Now  it  is  remarkable  enoag^b  tbat  mention  of 
tliat  fact  remains  from  Demostbenes,  in  two  several  orations, 
tbat  against  Aristoerates  and  tbat  intitled  «tpi  <rwrai9uc^  witb 
tbese  differences  indeed  from  tbe  account  of  tlie  prince,  to 
whom  Auger  has  so  boldly  attributed  falsebood,  tbat  tbe  ora- 
tor gives  the  principal  merit  to  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander, 
and  does  not  mention  the  place  or  places  where  the  Penians 
were  defeated,  whereaa  Philip  aKribes  tbe  command  of  tbe 
Macedonian  forces  to  Alexander  himself,  and  adds,  that  the 
territory  of  Ampbipolis  then  fell  under  bis  povi^er ;  which  is 
also  in  every  view  probable,  tho  the  name  Ampbipolis  was  not 
yet  in  use.  Now  translations  of  both  these  orations  are  found 
in  Auger's  publication,  with  passages  relating  the  victoiy 
over  tbe  Persians  fully  and  fiiirly  rendered. 

Auger  indeed,  with  all  bis  disposition  to  adventurous  asser- 
tion, seems  no  pretender  to  learning  tbat  be  has  not  He 
makes  light  of  the  authority  of  Polybins,  confessing  that  he 
never  red  Polybhis.  If  be  ever  red  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
or  Xenophon,  witb  any  attention,  be  would  there,  I  am  con- 
fident, find  no  deficiency  of  conformity  with  the  summary  of 
.£schines.  I  think  he  *would  have  difficulty  to  find  any  in 
Diodorus.  What  may  have  been  tbe  historians  then  tbat 
deterred  him  from  bis  projected  abridgement  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, I  must  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  fashion,  among  tbe  French  histo- 
rical writers,  to  pafait  the  characters  of  eminent  men,  without 
referring  the  reader  to  their  actions.  Opportunity  is  thus 
reddy  for  saying  smart  things  with  little  trouble.  Whether 
the  portrait  resembles  the  prototype  will  be  discovered  only 
by  tbese  who  will  undertake  laborious  investigation.  In 
this  easy  line  Auger  has  shown  himself  ambitious  of  the  repu« 
tation  of  fine  writing.  Among  other  characters,  dispersed 
among  bis  observations  on  tbe  orators,  be  has  given  that  of 
Arcbidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  in  his  summary  of  tbe  oration  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  Megalopolitans,  thus :  *  Archidame,  roi 
^  de  Sparte,  etoit  d'un  caractere  sombre,  fonrbe,  intriguant, 
<  k  brouiilon.'  Tbe  best  authorities  I  am  aware  of  to  refer 
to  for  that  prince's  character,  are  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and 
Diodorus  ;  who  concur,  the  two  former  in  strong  indication, 
the  latter  in  express  assertion,  that  it  was  completely  tbe  re- 
verse of  what  the  learned  translator  has  asserted.- 

Nevertheless,  while  I  warn  against  tbe  errors,  I  desire  to 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Auger.  His  translation,  in  general, 
as  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  has  deserved  its  reputa- 
tion :  even  in  remark  he  often  shows  candor ;  and,  where 
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knowlege  abeddj  acxiiired  h^s  qualified  him,  he  often  shows 
judgment  But  he  has  been  too  careless,  very  much  too 
careless,  of  historical  investigation,  and  not  less  over  hold  In 
hazardltig  remark. 


SECTION  11. 

Ofynthian    War :  Macedonian  Giptkpic    FuHtal :    •Apologf  ff   tha 
Conduct  9/ Cbaru  i  Jjiacedmiian  BTihe9»  , 

Tr£  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  influence    sect. 
of  Chares,  the  blazoned  importance  of  the  acqui-  .^^-^^ 
sition  of  Olynthus  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and 
the  promise  of  great  advantages  to  insue,  riches 
and  glory  to  those  of  higher  rank,  and  incalculable 
indulgencies   to*  those   of  the   lowest,   appear  to 
have  produced  an  extraordinary  zeal,^  among  the 
Athenian  people,  for  the  prosecution  of  war  against 
Macedonia.    A  force  was  decreed,  such  as  never, 
since  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedition,  had  been  sent  on 
forein  service.    Demosthenes  states  the  army  at  Denwrth, 
fourteen   thousand  men,  of  whom  four  thousand  p.*43^ 
were  to  be  Athenian  citizens.     The  amount  of  the 
naval  force  is  not  specified;    but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  limit  proposed  upon  the  utmost  that 
the  state  could  furnish  and  the  service  require. 
Some  squadrons  were  alreddy  on  forein  stations ; 
one  of  thirty  triremes,  under  the  orders  of  Chares, 
lay  in  the  ports  of  Athens.     The  equipment  of 
many  more  was  put  forward,  and  to  Chares  was 
committed  the  command-in-chief,  by  sea  and  land. 

The  promise  of  vigorous  exertion,  by  Athens, 
appears  to  have  led  the  Olynthians  to  hope  that 
they  should  make  the  war,  on  their  part,  intirely 
offensive  :  invasion  of  the  Macedonian  provinces, 
before  Philip  could  be  duly  prepared  to  oppose  it, 
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CRAP,    would,  they  trusted,  secure  thetr  terrkofy  againsf 
xxxix.    ^^  ^^jjg  ^f  becoming  the  seat  of  hostilities.    The 


^^^hS'  promptitude  of  Chares  to  sail  with  his  reddy 
in  ep'  ad  '  squsdron,  went  to  confirm  that  hope.  But  they 
^^349.  ^^^  greatly  disappointed,  on  his  arrival,  to  find 
oi.107.4.  that  the  troops  he  brought  were  only  middle- 
armed  mercenaries,  in  number  two  thousand;  a 
force  well  enough  suited  to  his  usual  purpose  of 
plunder,  but  not  to  meet  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ol3mthian  territory-  In 
much  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  they  sent 
remonstrance  to  Athens.  Promises  of  native  Athe- 
nian trooi>s,  heavy-armed  and  cavalry,  were  re- 
peated. Charidemus,  meanwhile,  with  eighteen 
triremes  and  four  thousand  men,  jc»ned  Chares, 
but,  excepting  the  small  yet  valuable  force  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  they  were  still  only  middle 
and  light-armed. 

The  army  thus  collected,  however,  was  ample 
for  the  kind  of  war  which  Charts  desired  to  wage ; 
and  if  it  was  the  purpose,  through  predatdxy  ex* 
peditions,  to  provide  pay,  or  plunder,  which  might 
make  forein  service  palatable  to  the  four  thousand 
citizens  who  voted  for  it,  the  plan  seems  to  have 
been  well  concerted.  The  king  of  Macedonia  was 
not  prepared  for  this  new  /war.  His  country  was 
open  on  the  side  of  the  Olyntbian  territory ;  and 
Chares  m'erran  and  plundered  the  bordering  pro- 
vince of  Bottiaea,  with  little  or  no  opposition.  It 
was  late  in  the  season  before  the  Macedonian 
forces  could  be  collected,  at  a  point  whence  opera- 
tions might  be  advantageously  begim.  Chares  was 
alreddy  withdrawn.  Philip  thai  entered  the  Olyn- 
Diod.1.16.  thian  territory.  He  advanced  into  the  peninsula 
of  Sithonia,  where  many  of  the  towns,  tho  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  were  more  disposed  to 
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the  Mac^ooitoi  alfimce  than  the  Alfa^iian*  A9 
he  proceeded  through  the  country  their  reddy 
allegianee  was  aoeepted»  The  fortreaa  of  Zeira* 
resisting,  was  taken  by  storm. 

Chares  meanwhile,  with  a  fleet  that  conunande d 
the  sea,  dnd  a  light  hmdforce,  could  chuse  his 
point  of  attack,  and  make  his  retreat  sure.  In 
the  fruitful  peninsula  of  PaUene^  the  richest  terriT  PhUoc. 
tory  of  the  Olyntbian  confederacy,  the  disposition  Th^pom. 
prevailed,  hardly  less  than  in  Sithoniai  to  prefer  [^^'2^^ 
the  li&cedonian  allianee.  Not  unskilfully  then 
pursuing  his  plan,  he  landed  where  about  eight 
hundred  men  in  arms  only  could  be  cdlected 
to  oppose  him,  and.  yet  were  rash,  enough,  for 
the  protection  of  their  property,  to  stand  an  ndhoi 
Overbearing  them  with  superior  force,  killing 
some,  putting  the  rest  to  flight,  he  raised  his 
trophy  in  assertion  of  victory.  Contributbns  were 
then  raised  or  booty  taken  in  considerable  amount, 
and  a  large  distributioa  to  the  armament  made  all 
yghly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  campain. 

Cha^nes  returning  to  'Athens,  the  people  were 
aasembted,  as  usual,  to  hear  the  generaPs  report. 
He  delivered  an  aocoiint  of  an  expedition  of  unin* 
temipted  success,  and  oi  a  glorious  battle,  in  which 
the  troqps  had  shown  the  greatest  valor.  Con- 
firming te;stimony  did  not  fail  from  those  who  had 
served  and  profited  under  him.  But  to  make  his 
interest  with  the  Many  sure,  he  gave  a  fisast  to  the 
whole  people.  The  expence  is  said  to  have  been 
sixty  talents,  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  not  furnished  from  his  private  purse,  or  from 
the  profits  of  his  command,  or  from  the  Athenian 
treasury,  but  from  the  Delphian  treasury;  being 
extorted  from  the  Phocians,  to  whom  the  favor  of 
men  powerful  among  the  soverein  Many  of  Athena  ' 
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CEAF.  was  at  tUi  time  very  impomnt  But,  if  nei&er 
3^]^  the  cost  of  the  feast,  nor  tke  manner  of  sup|>lyiag 
it,  have  been  exactly  known  to  the  cotempcMvy 
author,  fixmi  whom  we  have  the  aeeount,  yet  he 
was  in  a  situatlan  to  know  what  was  reported  on 
best  audiority,  and  all  ia  consislent  with  the  most 
andioriiactve  remaining  aecoonts,  indeed  to  aH 
remiinittf ,  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Chared. 
While  the  armament  was  gratified,  and  the 
Atheaiaa  people  cajoled,  the  Olynthians  remaiBed 
very  wieasy.  The  wintsry'  season  would  aSud  a 
temporary  relief,  but  the  war  had  been  hitherto 
not  prosperous.  A  part  of  the  enemfs  couairy 
indeed  had  been  plundered.  Far  however  from 
succeeding  in  their  hope  of  confining  hoatilides  to 
the  enemy's  territoiy,  fiu:  even  from  compelling 
the  refractc»y  members  of  their  ooofiederaqr  to  join 
them  in  the  Athenian  alliance,  many  of  those  befive 
wavering,  had  been  confinned  in  the  Afaeedooian 
cause  by  the  rsddy  protection  of  the  Maoedonian 
armst  and,  with  the  return  of  spring,  stronger 
excDtton  must'be  ezpectnd  from  the  known  activaQr 
and  vigor  of  Philips  In  much  anxiety  therafive 
they  sent  a  third  remonstwaice .  and  petition  to 
A^na,  urging  the  early  supply  of  the  b^ler  kind 
of  auxiliary  force,  wiiidi  had  been  promiaed,'  and 
puiocttt  deprecating  that  neglect  and  taidsness,  thnnigh 
^  which. those  fiiithful  allies  of  Athens,  the  Me* 
thonaeaas,  had  been  ruined* 

^  The  word  of  Theopompus  alone  is  not  very  high  authori^. 
But  the  account  of  Philochorus  has  evldentlj  been  selected  hy 
Dionysias  as  that  which  he  esteemed  the  most  authentic  aid 
exact  in  his  time  extant;  and  tho  the  extract  presenred  to  as 
from  Philochorus  by  Dionysius,  does  not  give  the  particnlars 
in  the  extract  from  Theopompus  by  Athenaeus,  yet  the  two 
harmonise. 
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-   The  war-party  would  not  be  wanting  in  diaposi-    ncr. 
lion  to  sapport  the  Olynthians  agatnat  Maceilcmk}       ^' 
but  80  to  support  them  that,  at  the  condusion  of  the 
war,  they  should  remain  strong  enough  to  refuse 
tribute  and  obedience  to  Athena,  would  haire  been 
against  their  principlea  of  policy,  which  their  great 
orator  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  indioited.     Ne* 
vertheless,  as  the  approachmg  exertion  of  Mace« 
donia  would  probably  iar  overmatch  ^e  unassisted    * 
stmngth  of  Olyndius,  divided  as  it  was  within  it* 
8el£^  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  influ* 
ence  of  Chares  were  exerted,  to  excite  the  Athenian 
people  to  energy.      So  they  succeeded,  that  two  B.C.  348. 
thousand  heavf^rarmed,  and  three  hundred  horse,  OL108.1 
all  Athenian  citizens,  or  passing  for  such,  imbarked 
to  reinforce  the  army  before  employed,  and  Chares 
remained  commander*in-chief^* 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  brought  together,  on  the 
Olynthian  border,  an  army  that  Chares,  with  per- 
haps no  more  than  reasonable  prudence  avoided  to 
meet.    A^knowlege  of  the  iaelination  towanl  the 
Macedonian  connection  and  avernon  to  the  Athe* 
man,  which  we  find  Demosthenes  httnsdf  avowing  Deaofth. 
to  have  prevailed  among  all  ranks,  in  the  towns  of  p^^^* 
the  Olymhian  confederacy,  appears  to  have  decided 
tiie  kingof  Macedonia's  course,  which  was  again 
directed  into  Sithonia.     Mecybema,  within  a  few  Diod.i.i6. 
miles  of  Olynthus,  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  To-  ^'  ^* 
rone,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  peninsula^  declared 
for  his  cause.      Two  principal  places,  so  situated, 
being  gained,   the  whole  came  easily  imder  his 
power. 

7  This  expedition  is  referred  by  Diodorus  to  the  same  ar- 
choQship  of  Athens  as  that  before  reported ;  but  probably  the 
winter  passed  between  them,  the  new  archons  entering  on  of- 
fice abvot  Biidsummer. 
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QBMTi  The  OlyntUtns  then,  tppiehoidiiig  not  only  fer- 
^^^^^^^  ther  defection  of  their  confederate  towns,  but  the 
usval  destructkm  of  Grecian  wwfiire  to  their  own 
proper^,  ev«i  to  the  walls  of  OlynAus,  unless 
they  took  the  field  in  its  defence,  resolved  to  risk  a 
batde.  Some  reinforcement  of  Athenian  troops, 
perhaps  all  the  heav)'-armed  and  horse,  had  joiMd 
them ;  but  Chares  persevered  in  his  usual  employ* 
ment,  with  his  fleet  and  large  force  of  light  troops. 
Nor  indeed  might  this  be  whdly  unnecessMry  to* 
ward  the  subsistence  of  alL  Nevartheless  a  single 
defeat  did  not  deter  the  Ol3mthi«ia.and  their  Athe- 
nian assodates :  they  ventured  upon  a  second  bat* 
tie ;  but,  being  again  defeated,  their  waUs  became, 
of  severe  necessity,  dieir  refuge^  The  remaining 
towns  of  their  confederacy  then  ao  hastened  to  make 
terms  with  the^  conqueror,  that,  in  the  complaining 
phrase  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  at  a  loss  wUther  to 
give  his  first  attention^ 

The  situation  of  those  who  held  die  lead  in  Olyni 

thus,  always  dangerous  fixmi  the  strength  of  the  ad- 

verse,  party  among  their  fellowcitisens,  became, 

through:  this  rapid   defection  of  the  confederate 

towns,  togedier  with  the  succMses  of  the  forein  en- 

c^Mth.   emy,   precarious  in  extreme.       Philip,  master  of 

p.  luP"  '  nearly  their  whole  territory,  approached  the  city 

'  with  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  it,  and  incamped 

at  the  distance  of  five  miles.      Ruin  now  so  neariy 

threatening,  they  sent  to  him,  expressing  their  desire 

to  enter  into  treaty.      He  gave  for  answer,  '  that  it 

t  was  toO'  late  :  he  had  before  abundantly  and  re- 

*  peatedly   expressed  his  emestness  to  treat ;  but 

^  now  it  was  become  too  evident  that  there  was  but 

^  OhS^  sTx(^  E  n  rpCkov  \kSji.    Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  426. 


<  one  alteraatiTC ;  they  inuBt  quit  Qiynthus,  or  he    ^^^r 
^  Macedonia.' 


According  to  Demos^nes,  the  whole  force  vot-  Demorth. 
•d  by  the  Athenian  people  Soar  the  Olynthian  war^  p?^^' 
four  thousand  citizens,  and   ten  thousand  hired 
troops,  was  now  actuatty  employed  on  that  service* 
The  Olynthians  therefore,  tho  no  more  venturing 
tokeep  tKe  field,  resolved  to  defend  their  walls. 
What  propordon  of  the  Athenian  army  was  in  the 
garriaon  we  do  not  learn.     But  the  fierce  that  might 
have  sufficed  tb  make  the  siege  tedious,  or  its  issue 
dodbtfult  had  there  been  unanimity    among  the 
Ol3mdtiao5,  did  not  suffice  to  restrain  the  disafiect* 
ed,  but  possibly  contributed  to  increase  and  shar< 
pen  die  dba&ction*      Five  hundred   Olynthian  p.  436. 
horse^  perhaps  nearly  the  whole  of  the  effective  ca^ 
valry  of  the  state,  went  off  in  a  body  with  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  lo  the  king  of 
Macedonia'.     So  far  was  the  Athenian  party,  with 
all  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  troops  in  the  gar- 
rison, from.being  able  to  take  measures  for  prevent- 
ing  fiurther  desertion  of  the  same  kind,  that  Apol- 
lonides,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the  Athenian  cause 
had  received  the  honor  of  the  freedom  of  Athens,  Dema»th. 

Or.  in 
Neter. 

Demosih.  de  legat  p.  426.  That  the  interpretation  or  this, 
given  IB  the  text,  is  tiie  trath,  what  follows  in  the  text,  let  out 
by  the  same  orator,  in  another  oration,  clearly  proves.  The 
complex  story  which  Leland,  in  his  life  of  PhlUp,  has  wound 
oot  of  this  sbortpflssaffe  of  Demosthenes,  is  a  curious  instance 
whether  of  indolgeace  to  his  own  IngeDoity,  or  deference  to 
his  more  ingenious  French  guide,  haying  never  met  with  Oli- 
vier's  work,  I  cannot  tell.  Leland  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  leaming;  and,  where  he  would  exercise  his  own  judge- 
ment, he  has  sometimes  shown  ju<%ement ;  but  his  deference  to 
his  French  predecessor  is  extravagant  The  name  of  Olivier, 
freiiaenUy  quoted  by  him  as  authority  with  Thucydides,  Xe- 
nophoD,  and  Demosthenes,  is  even  ridiculous. 
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CHAP.    9nd  odobrated  with  incmsed  sptendcir,  tlie  Olym- 
,^^^^^  plan  festival,instttuted  or  restored  by  His  gre«t  pfe« 
w^ii'  ^^^^^^^ '^^^^'^^^    Theatrical  performances  seem 
Hutory.     to  hsTe  been  eminent  among  the  entertainments,  and 
for  these  he  collected  the  most  eminent  actorsrand 
artists  throughout    Greece.      His  hospitafity  w«s 
magnificent,  and  amid  this,  his  aingiilar  talents  for 
DemoiUi.   conversation  and  behaviour,  ingagkig  at  the  same 
p.  401?      time  and  dignified,  gready  extended  his  popularity. 
btoda.i6.      Meanwhile,  at  Athens,  it  was  the  pressing  bua- 
ness  of  Chares  and  his  party  to  reconcile  the  pecpfe, 
if  possible,  to  so  disappointing  and  distressing  a 
result  of  measures  from  which  so  much  advimtage 
had  been  promised.     Chares  was,  in  usual  course, 
to  report  to  the  assembled  people  the  circumstances 
of  his  command,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  friends, 
to  represent  them  so  that  he  might  obtain  the  re* 
quisite  vote  of  Euthyne,  acquittal  from  blame,,  or, 
in  our  la w-phraae,  his.  quietus.      His  friends,  how- 
ever, could  not  venture  to  contend  that  there  was* 
i)«Bioiai.   no  misconduct*     Demosthenes,  in  general  terms, 
p?4SS: '    imputed  the  ineftciencf  of  the  great  force  under  his' 
eommand,  to  nameless  inftriors.     Under  such  a 
commanderMn-ehief  probably  there  would  be  mis- 
conduct among  inferiors.     Numerous,  and  perhaps 
pow^iil  femilies  would  thus  be  interested  in  having 
those  cAmoxious  to  the  imputation  remain  unnamr* 
ed ;  and  of  course    interested  in  having  the  coni^> 
mander-in-chief  escape  the  prosecution,  to  which 
aq  many  of  his  betters,  in  various  ages,  of  the  re,- 
public,  had  been  victims.      Possibly  it  was  to  diis. 
that  another  general,  Cephisodotus,  adverted,  when, 
Arittot.     as  Aristotle  reports,  he^said,  ^  Chares  sad  his  friends 
c.  10.'  *  '  *  begin  with  putting  the  people  in  a  state  of  suffi> 
*  cation^ ^and  then  desire  their  votes.^ 
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The  warmest  partheans  of  Chares,  indeed,  must  sect. 
have  found  cause  for  much  dissatiafactioa  with  his  ;^^^^ 
conduct.  But  they  appear  to  have  seen  all  re- 
maiung  hc^e  of  success  for  their  ambition  depend- 
ing upon  hk  support ;  and  perhaps  no  small  danger 
for  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  perscms,  involved 
with  his  falL  Their  exertions  for  him  therefore 
were  neither  fiunt,  nor  ilMmagined,  nor  ineffectual. 
To  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  conduct  of  their 
owii  officers,  they  sedulously  directed  it  to  that  of 
the  Olyathians,  concemiog  which  fiction  might  be 
better  ventured.  Endevoring  to  conceal  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Olynthian  people  was  always  ad^ 
verse  to  the  Athenian  connection,  they  imputed 
misuiaaagement  <tf  the  Olynthian  afiairs,  and  at 
length  the  surrender  of  the  city,  intirely  to  the 
treachery  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  effect  of  Macedo" 
nian  bribes^^  And  such  was  the  fascination  of 
their  eloquence,  but  eminently  that  of  Demosthenes, 
which,  even  in  the  dead  letter  has  remained,  not 
only  the  admiration  of  all  posterity,  but  the  persua- 
sive of  a  large  proportion,  that  Macedonian  gold 
has  become  a  kind  of  classical  phrase  for  success- 
ful bribery.  For,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire*  when  litterature  shone  with  the 
brightest  midday  lustre,  while  the  sun  of  freedom 
sunk  to  lasting  night,  and  discussion  and  animad- 
version on  existing  political,  interests  were  denied 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  men  of  letters,  when 
they  desired  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  prostrate 
nations  in  the  political  state  of  things,  resorted  to 

^^  Where  the  same  ohjeci  was  not  in  view,  Demosthenes  has 
acknowleged  that,  in  Oljnthns  and  throughout  the  confede- 
racy, the  hody,  even  of  the  lower  people^  were  suspicions  of 
the  Athenians,  and  inclined  to  confide  in  the  Macedonians :  *0f       , 
anXXoi  'tiCrwi  ncoiripou;  ^ryiffwH^*    De  legat.  p.  425. 
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CHAP,  materials  furnished  by  Greece ;  and  die  poets  es- 
^^^^  pccialljr  used  the  poetical  licence,  for  dressing  these 
in  a  way  to  suit  the  purpose  before  them.  If  then 
bribery  was  the  subject,  gold  was  to  be  the  materud. 
But  Demosthenes,  though  we  find  him  sometimes 
venturing  far,  did  not  hope  for  success  in  such  im- 
position, even  upon  the  Athenian  multitude.  It 
was  enough  known  that  Macedonia,  tho  greatly 
raised  in  power,  and  rapidly  thriving  in  circum- 
stances, was  yet  a  poor  country,  and  to  talk  of  Ma- 
cedonian gold,  as  all-powerful,  would  have  been 
considered  as  irony.  Necessarily  speaking  of 
things  as  they  were  in  his  day,  his  enumeration  of 
bribes,  to  which  the  loss  of  Olyndius  was  to  be  at- 
tributed, can  hardly  fail  now  to  excite  wonder; 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  timber!  ^Lasthenes,'  he 
sajrs,  ^  repaired  his  house  with  timber,  given  firom 
'^  Macedonia ;  *£uthycrates  had  a  lai^    herd  of 

*  catde,  for  which  he  never  paid  anybody ;  another 

*  got  sheep,  another  horses".' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  if  it  was  an  object 
for  Philip  to  purchase   goodwill  anywhere,  it  was 

^^AatSOhiiQ  fiiv  iJQiipe  Tifv  dixiav  zhXq  ix  Maxfimfiu^  d(0iSU 
lyXoiff,  Ev^xaxTTiS  d^  Pwg  ^T^tpe  T^oXXdg,  Tifirjv  oM^vi  dovs 
mgog  Si  ris  ^xtv  l/wv  TigoSara^aXXog  6i  Tig  tjtKCvg,  Demost. 
de  legat  p.  426. 

O  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 

Still,  as  of  old,  incomberM  villanj  ! 

Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs 

Widi  all  their  brandies,  or  with  aU  their  whies? 

A  statesman's  slumber  how  this  speech  would  spoil ! 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door ; 

A  hundred  oxen  at  jour  levy  roar. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  poet  and  the  romance-writer  are, 
in  one  point,  restricted  within  narrower  bounds  than  the  histo- 
rian :  he  may  relate  any  truth,  however  prodigious,  but  they 
must  confine  themselves  to  probability.'     Our   moral    baid 
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singularly  so  at  Olynthiis,  and  theie  evidently  he  sbct- 
did  think  it  an  object.  His  cession  of  the  city  of  s^^v^ 
Anthemus,  when  he  first  formed  alliance  with 
Olyndius,  was,  in  some  sort,  a  bribe  to  the  whole 
Oljmthian  people,  a  mode  of  purchasing  their  good- 
will :  but  it  dtfered  from  proper  bribery.;  it  was 
not  a  clandestine  transaction,  but  open  and  avowed ; 
n<Hr  was  it  disgraceful  on  either  side  ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  creditable  to  both.  So  it  is  possible 
that  Lasthenes,  Euthycrates,  and  other  Olynthians, 
may  have  received  favors  openly  from  Philip,  and 
the  very  favors  stated  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Olynthian  territory  being  probably  cleared,  like  the 
country  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  g^rants  of 
timber  from  the  Macedonian  fixests,  nearest  to 
Olynthus,  may  have  been  made  to  oMue  than  one 
person.  But  if  bribery,  in  the  stricter  sense,  was 
the  common  weapon  of  the  Macedonian  court,  and 
a  weapon  that  could  be  certainly  efiectual,  for  any 
great  purpose,  apparently  it  should  have  been  so  to 
prevent  the  revolution  in  Olynthus;  nor,  had  it 

might  seem  to  have  had  this  rale,  and  DemcMthenes^s  account 
of  Macedonian  hribes,  together  in  view  ;  and  so,  timber  ap- 
pearing too  extravagant  for  poetry,  in  modem  times,  he  has 
sabstitnted  oil  and  cl^th.  But  then  the  romance-writer  and 
the  poet  have  a  great  advantage  on  the  other  side ;  for  thej 
maj  relate  anything  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  age, 
may  pass  for  probable,  putting  troth  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Hence^then  it  is  that  we  have  Horace^s 

-...---..-  Diffidit  urbium 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  submit  aemulos. 

Reges  muneribus.  Od.  16. 

And  JuvenaPs 

Callidus  emptor  Olynthi.  Sat.  12. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  Dacier^s  learning  could  lead  him  to 
no  older  authority  for  his  poet's  assertion,  of  a  kind  to  satisfy 
him,  than  Valerias  Maximus.  He  drops  then  down  to  Plutarch, 
Justin,  Orosius.  The  advocators  speeches  probably  he  did 
not,  with  his  fellowcountrymto  RolUn,  think  evidence  quite 
conclusive  in  the  cause. 


G^.  been  applied  in  liie  amoimt,  and  with  the  skill  aad 
%^^0^  onscrupubusnesa,  indicated  bj  later  writers,  does 
it  appear  what,  but  higher  bribery,  more  akiUuUjr 
or  uascropoloosly  managed  on  the  other  side,  should 
90  effectualljr  have  counterwrought  iu  We  majr 
then  perhaps  reasonably  give  credit  to  Demosthenes 
for  the  bribery  practised  at  Olynthus,  as  fiur  as  his 
statement  of  facts  goes :  we  may  allow  that  Las- 
thenes  had  a  present  of  timber,  and  £urysthenes  of 
cows,  and  that  some  other  persons,  too  obscure  to 
be  named,  oc,  for  the  value  of  the  present,  or  what- 
ever other  reason,  not  suitihg  the  orator's  pwpose 
to  name,  recetved  sheep  and  homes.  We  may  g» 
fiulfaer ;  for  all  accounts  in^cale  that  Philip's  libe* 
rality  was  universal,  his  generosity  t^ordering  upon 
extravagance;  that  he.  desired  to  found  both  his 
power  and  his  Same  upcm  his  philanthropy,  and  his 
talent  fior  conciliatiag  the  minds  of  men.  Talcing 
diis  under  the  description  of  bribery,  indeed  his 
whde  course  was  a  system  of  bribery.  That^ 
among  a  people  ^  corrupt  as  Demosthenes  himself 
has  described  those  of  the  Grecian  republics  uni- 
versally, bribery,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word^ 
bribery  and  corruption  would  be  occasionally  prac- 
tised on  all  sides,  may  perhaps  reasonably  enough 
be  supposed  ;  but  no  remaining  authority  will  war^ 
rant  the  modern  historian  in  imputing  the  fall  of 
Olynthus  to  dishonorable  conduct  of  ^Philip,  or  of 
his  partizans. 
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SECTION  m. 

JVVta  Meaauru  of  the  Wof'party,  ai  JMi^na:  RevohMtm  m  Ph^cU: 
Licentiotunes*  of  Chare*  in  mUiiary  Command:  Uneannes*  of  ihf: 
jm^He  Mini  at  ^hen*:  DupoaiHon  ef  the  War-pafiy  to  Heat  for 
Ptmn  :  MUtian  of  the  fUjf»  jiriModatmm  te  MauAemm:  Cmtnie^ 
revolution  m  PhocU:  Coalition  of  Parties  at  Athens:  EmboitJt  of 
T\n  from  Athens  io  Miteedonia. 

The  anntfaUation  of  such  a  aCaite  as^  Olynthus,  with  sect. 
its  confederacy,  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  and  the  ^^!^ 
annexation  of  its  cidti^atcd  peninsoias  and  com- 
mercial towns  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  under 
a  wbe  prince,  and  a  free  and  beneficent  constitu- 
tioo^  made  a  great  change  iir  the  rebtire  weight 
of  that  kingdom,  and  in  the  babnce  of  power 
among  the  states  aronnd  the  ^gean  sea.  The 
circunckstaaces  were  of  deep  concaem  for  all  Greece  *r 
but  the  immediate  blow  was  omlj  to  the  war- 
par^  at  Athens^  and  fiir  ihent  tt  was  great  and 
abrmtng.  Not  only  the  vidned.  and  boasted  oppor- 
tunity, acquired  by  the  aUiaaee  oS  Olytrtbos^  Sqt 
oftnsive,  perhaps,  destraetire^  measures  agamst 
Macedonia,  was  undone,  but  opportunity  was 
greatly  increased  for  Maoedbnia  to  attadc  sdL  the 
Athenian  dependencies  ia  Thrace.  The  mberabie 
•pageant,  therefore,  of  a^successoir  to  the  once  great 
monarchs  of  that  country,,  KersoUeptes^  holding 
his  curtailed  dominion  in  a  kind  of  Yassabge  under 
the  Athenian  people,  and  compelled  to  join  them 
in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  trembled  for  the 
small  share  of  sovereinty  remaining  to  htm.  The 
Athenian  colonists  in  the  Chersonese,,  tho  promised 
0&ccual  support,  neverthdess  saw  the  situation  of 
things  around  diem  witb  mach  attzietjv  What 
were  the  cireumslaaces  mS  that  moot  mterestihg 
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CHAP,  appendage  of  the  antient  dominion  of  Athens, 
J^J^JJ^  Eubosa,  is  hardly  at  all  indicated,  farther  than 
that  its  troubles,  if  ever  composed  through  the 
expedition  of  Phocion,  had  broken  out  afresh. 
But  when  the  party  of  Chares  recovered  a  decisive 
preponderance  in  Athens,  those  adverse  to  it  in 
Eubcea  would  of  course  .endevor  again  to  obtain 
the  patronage  of  Macedonia ;  for  which  the 
disposition  was  such  that  the  Athenian  interest 
ivas  again  overthrown.  Philip,  however,  it  is 
evident,  did  not  propose  to  use  these  advantages 
against  Athens,  if  in  Athens  might  be  found  a 
disposition  to  peace  with  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  not  only  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  party 
friendly  to  him,  in  the  Euboean  cities,  from  coming 
jEidi.  de  to  an  accommodation  with  Athens,  but  he  au- 
'^'  '  thorized  their  deputies,  going  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate for  themselves,  to  declare  his  reddiness  also 
to  make  peace  with  the  Athenian  people.  Tlie 
*  Eubc&an  ministers  executed  their  commission  ;  but 
^e  war-party^  still  prevailing,  were  not  yet  so 
disposed  that  any  treaty  resulted. 

Shortly  after,  however,  a  private  interest  pro- 
duced what  had  been  on  puUic  considerations, 
or  the  pretence  of  them,  denied.  Phrynon,  an 
Athenian  of  eminence,  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  a  Macedonian  cruizer,  had  purchased  his  dis-  • 
missal.  Returning  to  Athens,  he  complained  that, 
against  the  common  law  of  the  Greeks,  he  had 
01.108.  been  taken  during  the  Olympian  armistice.  Were 
the  insulting  language  of  the  war-party  orators, 
and  especially  Demosthenes,  calling  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  Philip  himself,  barbarians,  warranted 
by  the  practice  or  avowed  tenets  of  the  Athenian 
government,  the  Athenians  could  have  apparendy 
little  right  to  claim  from  them  any  respect  f<Mr 
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die  OljmipUn  anaistice.  The  savage  decrcc»  for-  bbct. 
bidding  the  eotraace  of.  a  herald  from  Macedonia  ,^^J^^ 
upon  the  Athenian  territory,  remained  in  force ; 
yet  Mch  was  the  confidence  of  Phrynon  in  the. 
Uberality  of  the  Macedonian  government,  that  he 
desired  to  go. himself  to  PcUa  to  claim  repayment 
of  his  jransom.  For  this,  however,  leave  from  his 
}ealoua  soverein,  the  people^  must,  be  solicited ;. 
apd,  to  put  forward  with  more  authority  and  e&ct 
his  private  business,  he  desired  to  be  vested  with 
u.  public  character.  The  people  granted  his  re- 
quest ;  but  democratical  jealousy  rarely  trusting  a 
single  minister  to  a  forein  government,  Ctesiphon, 
a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  was  joined  in  the  com- 
mission with  him.  Whether  the  party  began  to 
HJH^rehend  difficulties  insuperable  in  their  project 
of  building  their  greatness  on  opposition  to  Mace- 
donia, and  alreddy  entertained  the  opposite  project 
of  supplanting  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates 
ii^  favor  with  the  Macedonian  court,  or  whether 
their  purpose  was  meerly  speculation  and  the 
acquisition  of  information  for .  ground  of  farther 
measures,  in  any  case  to  have  a  minister,  in  whom 
tHey  confided,  go  to  Macedonia,  would  be  desirable 
Cor  them.  The  embassy  however  was  instructed 
tp  inquire  concerning  the  king  of  Macedonia's  dis- 
position toward  peace.  .  On  their  return,  Ctesiphon, 
reporting  the  transactions  to  the  council  and  people, 
aaid  that  Philip  declared  it  had  been  against  hts 
inclination  that  he  had  gone  to  war,  and  he  was 
reddy  immediately  to  treat  of  peace  ;  and  this  as- 
surance the  ambassador  strengthened,  by  speaking 
largely  of  the  king's  liberal  disposition  and  man- 
ners**.    Great  satisfaction  being  manifested  by  the 

*•  It  has  been  a  question  among  the  critics,  whether  Phrynon 
and  CtedphoD  were  conunistioaed  t<^cther,  or  Ctesiphon  alone* 
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CHAP,    pcc^le,  PhttociMM,  a  man  aaineot  and  zMloua  in 
^^^^  the  peace-partyy  seized  the  oppoituaiQr  fw  pn>- 
posing  a  decree,  to  rescind  diat  which  forbad  the 
admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia ;  and  it  was 
iEidi.de   carried  without  a  dissentient  voice*    What  were 
\tg.^A9B.  ^  considerations  which  induced  the  war-parQr, 
almost  immediately  after,  so  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  prevention  of  all  treaty,  that  not  a  step 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  opening,  so  stu- 
diously procured,  and  without  opposition  voted,  is 
nowhere  said,  but  apparently  may  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstances  quickly  following. 

Peace  with  Macedonia,  however  necessary  for 
the  republic,  however  necessary  for  the  war^party 
themselves,  would  bring  ruin  to  their  power,  unless 
they  might  be  die  peace-makers,  and  afterward 
hold  such  consideration  with  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernment, that  its  communication  with  the  jspve- 
rein,  the  people,  for  the  mutual  concerns  of  the 
two  states,  should  pass  throi^  them.  But  Philip 
was  steddy  in  his  preference  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
oion  and  Isocrates,  and  therefwe  the  war-party 
persevered  in  obstructing  all  accommodation  wi^ 
him.  Among  the  complicated  politics  of  Greece, 
then,  their  keen  sight  discovered  opportunity, 
^'^'Jl  ^^^  discernible  to  the  commcHi  eye«  In  Phocis, 
tltfough  the  overbearing  weight  of  the  standing 
army,  of  which  the  aulocrator-generals  had  now  so 
long  held  the  command,  an  effectual  change  had 
been  wroi^ht  in  the  civil  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  whence  we  find  those  great  officers  sometimes 
qualified    with    the  title  of   tyrant      When  the 

was  the  ambasMdor.  For  the  history  it  is  very  little  important ; 
but^it  appears  to  me  that  the  combined  phrases  frwrHftsc  ^ 
ilksTs  aad  *gfoieCks€ft  «u;r^  clearly  indicate  that  thej  were 
joined  in  the  commission. 
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eliange  took  place  is  not  indicated,  farther  dian  a9  sect. 
we  find  Onomarchus  raising  the  mercenary  fotce  to  '"* 
an  amount  unknown,  either  before  or  after  him, 
and  mgag^ng  in  projects  of  ambition,  far  beyond 
the  strength,  and  not  very  evidently  adapted  to  pro* 
mote  the  interest,  of  4he  Phocian  people.  The 
present  youthful  autocrator,  Phalncus,  equal  per* 
luips  in  courage,  and  perhaps  in  talents,  wanted  the 
authority  of  years,  and  the  advantage  of  experience, 
which  had  inabled  his  fadier  and  uncles  to  hdd 
llieir  arduous  situation  so  advantageously.  Hence, 
lather  than  from  any  misconduct,  of  which  infer- 
mation  has  reached  us,  a  party  was  inabled  to  rear 
its  head  against  him.  That  party  then  in  Athens, 
the  party  of  Chares,  which  had  held  intimate  con- 
nection, and  been  deeply  ingaged  in  politics,  with 
his  fitther  Onomarohus,  gave  incouragement  and 
support,  now,  to  the  party  adverse  to  the  son. 
Apparently  he  declined  inga^ng  in  their  views,  to 
the  extent  they  required  :  possibly  he  had*  connec- 
tion with  their  adversaries,  and  preferred  that  con- 
nection. He  had  certainly  connection  with  Lace- 
dasmon,  which  would  tend  to  render  him  lesa  'de- 
pendent than  they  desired  upon  themselves*  If 
then  they  could  raise  his  opponents  to  the  supreme 
power  in  Phocb,  as  Phocis  could  not  maintain  it- 
self without  forein  connections,  those  men,  so  rais- 
ed, must  afterward  ht  dependent  upon  them,  fbr 
means  to  hold  their  power.  Of  particubirs  of  the 
revdution  we  have  no  information  ;  but  Phatecus 
was  deposed,  the  supreme  authority  in  Phocis 
was  committed  to  a  triumvirau,  and  the  new  go- 
vernment Immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens. 
The  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  received 
tiiese  amioassadocs^  favorably,  and  they  were  in- 
troduced to  the  general  assembly,  to  declare  the 
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CHAP,  object  of  dieir  nodaskm  ;  which  wts  to  obCats  -diie 
^^^^  authority  of  ihe  Athenian  pa^Ie  for  a  tnuiisfer,  to  the 
vcw  Phockn  gQiremment,  of  tho  frieodshipaiid  alii- 
ance  which  had  subsisied  with  that  reocntlj' over- 
thrown. The  pebpJe  wero  aocuatooftcd  to  hear^  and 
very  reddy  to  bolievey  that,  in  politioal  morality)  whast^ 
JCMi».de  ever  waa  proiilable  was  becommg.  A  bribe  there- 
si^  ^'  fore  was  reddy :  it  was  proposed  that  thne  Phoeian 
towns,  NicsBs,  Thranium,  and  Alponus^  small  and  of 
little  value  otherwise^  but  highly  important  for  their 
critical  situation,  commandiog  the  ivay  fixm  the 
pass  of  Thormopybe  into  the  country  southward^ 
should  receive  Adienian  garrieons*  This  was  arast 
important  for  the  purposes  of  the  war*party  leaders, 
but  little  inviinig  for  the  Many  ;  as  revenue  to 
arise  from  this  new  dominion  could  not  be  pretend- 
ed. Motives  Sot  desire  therefore  being  defioienr, 
another  passion  was  resorted  to.  Greeoe  .was  re- 
presented in  danger  of  subjugation,  from  the  arms 
of  Macedonia,  if  Athens  did  not  present.  The 
result  shows  that  arguments  were  ably  adapted. to 
the  temper  of  those,  on  whom  it  was  proposed  *to 
work.  The  oier  of  the  new  Phodan  government 
was  accepted  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  excited,  that 
fifty  triremes  were  directed,  by  a  deoree,  to  be  im- 
mediately manned,  and  all  citizens  under  tbvty  to 
be  reddy  in  arms,  to  march  or  imbark,  at  the  com- 
mand of  PfOQcenus,  who  was  appointed  general  for 
p.  iss.  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  more  intemperate  then 
went  so  far  as  to  institute  a  prosecutioQ  against 
Philocrates,  for  the  crime  of  proposing  the  ^cree, 
.which  abrogated  that  fbrbidding  the  admission  of 
heralds  from  Macedonia ;  and  the  penalty  hw  set 
at  a  hundred  talents,  near  twenty  thousand  pounds; 
It  aj^ars  however  to  have  «be«t  jiadgsd»  by  the 
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moteActeetj  not  to  have  been  a  season  for  such  ssct« 
violent  party^^measures.  Demosthenes  himself  „^!!^^ 
undertook  the  defonce  of  Phtlocrates ;  and  the  pro* 
aecntor  not  obtaining  a  fifth  of  die  voices  of  the 
courts  becaiHe  liable  himself  to  the  penalty  decreed 
against  frivolous  and  vexatious  accusation.  The 
sBCouAt,  however,  rather  im]^s  that  this  was  not 
iatisted  upon  by  Phtlocrates  and  his  friends^  s6 
that,  in  iact,  the  matter  vras  oompTDmised;  and 
some  reason  for  this  moderation  of  the  war-party 
seems  to  appear  in  what  followed. 

The  general-autocrator,  Chares,  was  absent,  with 
the  ^eet  and  mercenary  army,  supposed  on   the 
Tfaracian  station  ;  where  it  was  particularly  expect- 
ed  of  him  to  protect  the  valuable  colony  of  the 
Chersonese.    But  deputies  arrived  from  that  colony, 
dMU^ged  to  express  the  extreme  uneasiness  of  the 
settlers,  at  4he  defenceless  state  in  which  they  were 
leftt  when  it  was  understood  a  Macedonian  army  iCMi^  <i« 
was  aj^roaching,  and  the  great  armament  under  Su^' 
Chares,  on  which  they  had  depended  for  protec* 
tion,  not  only  had  not  been  seen,  but  could  not  be 
•heard  oL    The  terror,  less  perhaps  of  subjection 
to  Macedonia,  than  of  the  vengeance  of  the  late 
proprietors  of  their  lands  and  houses,  for  which  the 
approach  of  a  Macedonian  army  might  give  en- 
couragement, had  been  such,  that  some  of  them 
had  alreddy  imbarked,  to  seek,  with  the  loss  of  their 
landed  estates,  better  safety  for  their  persons  and 
portaUe  property. 

These  circumstances  excited  indignation,  which 
the  friends  of  Chares  had  difficulty  to  meet.  The 
;people  assembled  ;  and  while,  with  much  anger 
dabonstrated,  no  specific  proposition  found  any 
exten^ve  concurrence,  one  of  the  intimates  of 
.Chares,  Cephtsophon,  moved  that  a  small  siquadron, . 
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under  the  command  of  Antiochus^  kept  in  tfie  har« 
bour  of  Peineus  purposely  for  emergencies,  should 
go  in  quest  of  the  autocrator  and  his  fleet,  and 
bring  an  account  of  them.  This  was  adopted  as 
th^  fittest  measure  in  the  moment,  and  the  pid>tio 
cflervesceiice  was  thus  suspended. 

It  appears  extraordinary,  in  the  deficiency  of  our 
information,  that  men  so  able,  so  daring,  so  indefa* 
tigable,  and  so  unscrupulous  as  those  who  now  prid* 
eipally  directed  the  political  business  of  Athens, 
should  have  judged  it  expedient  to  support,  in  so 
high  a  situation,  one  whose  glaring  misconduct  was 
so  continually  thwarting  their  purposes.  But  Cha- 
res, with  all  his  vices  and  extravagancies,  was  evi- 
dently not  without  consideraUe  talents,  peculiariy 
adapted  to  hold  that  paramount  influence  wiucb, 
according  to  all  accounts,  he  did  long  hold,  among 
such  a  military,  and  such  a  populace  as  the  Adie- 
nian  ;  whence  he  was  necessary  to  those  to  whoni' 
the  goodn^l  of  the  army  and  the  multitude  was 
necessary;  But  in  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
concurring  testimonies  of  the  two  great  rival  <miiiors, 
Demosthenes  and  JEschines,  to  other  considerar 
Contributions  were  collected  by  the  oflkei^ 
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•oii.iEJdu  of  the  fleet,  regulariy  assessed  on  the  ilanders,  not 

dejej.p.   ^j^    public    audiortty,  or  for 


public  audiortty,  or  for  public  purposes 
amounting,  according  to  Machines,  to  sixty  talents, 
near  twelve  thousand  pounds  yearly ;  and  the  trade 
of  all  Greece  was  subjected  to  plunder,  and  the 
persons  of  Grecian  navigators  to  violence,  from 
those  officers.  There  were  those  even  who  under- 
took to  prove,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  various 
commands.  Chares  raised,  in  various  ways,  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  talents,  near  three  hundred 
diousand  pounds,  hot  accounted  for  in  the  mainte- 
^nance  of  die  armamenl^  but  diitributed  among  hii 
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favorite  oficers  aad  si^poiting  orators.    Where    mscr. 
or  how  Chares  was  emplojed  when  Antiochus  was  ..^-v^ 
sent  to  seek  him,  we  have  no  other  infonnation 
than  nmy  be  implied  in  these  repwts  of  the  two 
great  orators. 

But  circumstances  were,  in  too  many  points^ 
critical  and  threateningi  for  the  public  mind  to 
rest  in  the  calm  produced,  for  the  moment,  by  the 
decree  of  Cephisophon.  ^schines  marks  the^^-^« 
trouble  and  indecision  of  the  time,  by  observing, 
that  the  extraordinary  assemUies  convened  were 
more  numerous  than  the  ordinary,  required  for 
the  whole  business  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
the  midst  of  this  agitation,  suddenly,  a  surprising 
disposition  appeared,  among  those  hitherto  most 
violent  against  Macedonia,  to  relax  in  their  opposi- 
tion, and  admit  accommodation.  Reddily  as  this 
was  met  by  the  other  party,  difficulties  occurred 
about  the  manner  and 'means  of  opening  a  negotia- 
tion. The  savage  decree,  indeed,  /orbidding  aU 
communication  by  heralds  was  repealed :  but  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  overtures,  made  through  the 
Euboean  ministers,  had  been  answered  only  with 
invective,  by  the  leading  orators  in  the  assembly, 
and  with  neglect  by  the  administration ;  and  the 
following  mission  of  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon  had 
produced  nothing.  A  direct  proposal  of  peace 
therefore  was  avoided ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  use 
opportunity,  accidentally  offering,  for  learning  the 
disposition  of  the  Macedonian  court.  Among  many  v*  «w. 
Athenians,  made  prisoners  at  Olynthus,  were  two 
of  eminence,  Everatus  and  Stratocles.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  specially  for  their  ransom  :  but 
for  this  the  authority  of  the  soverein  people  must 
be  obtained.  Philocrates,  the  mover  of  the  repeal 
of  the  decree  forbidding  communication  with  Ma- 
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CHAP,   oadonii,  noir  moved  a  decree  tp  autliorise  a  mtwon 
""^"^   for  nQgot»tinrth«nu.som  of  the  prisoners.  Against 


all  common  expectation,  I>emo6tJb^enes  exerted  bis 
eloquence  in  support  of  the  motion,  which  was  thus 
reddilj  successful. 

.  The  person  chosen  for  the  delicate  office  of 
sounding  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  player, 
named  Aristodemus.  His  profession,  even  in 
Athens,  amid  the  singular  passion  there  for  the 
Demofth.  entertainment  it  afforded,  is  indicated  by  De- 
S88.  &  &i.  mosthenes  to  have  been  esteemed  degrading* 
Aristodemus  however  was  recommended,  not 
sdmply  by  his  talents,  tho  aboye  the  common, 
but  by  having,  through  his  talents,  recommended 
bimaelf  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  when  exercising  his  profession  for- 
merly at  Pelk.  He  was  not  long  absent  on  his 
mission ;  but  his  report  to  the  council,  which 
should  have  been  made  immediately  on  his  return, 
w^^Ti  ^^  irmgulariy  delayed.  Meanwhile  Stmtoqlcs, 
liberally  dismissed  without  ransom,  coming  home, 
reported  publicly,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  »had 
freely  assured  him  of  his  desire  of  peace,  and  that 
he  was  reddy  even  to  confirm  peace  by  allis^ce. 
The  council  then,  in  some  anger,  sent  for  their 
loitering  minister ;  who,  after  a  lame  apology  for 
his  delay,  made  his  report  of.  Philip's  professions, 
perfectly  coinciding  with  what  had  been  related 
by  Stratode^.  He  was  afterward,  according  to  the 
usual  form,  introduced  by  the  council  to  the 
assembled  people,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same 
accoimt  Some  ill  humor  was  manifested,  there 
also,  at  the  irregular  delay  of  information,  for 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  anxious ;  yet  De- 
mosthenes did  not  fear  to  move,  that  the  honor 
of  a  crown,  to  be  presented  by  the  people,  should 
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reward  the  able  and  successful  execution  of  the 
important  mission ;  and  it  was  accordin^y  decreed 
to  Aristodemus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  king,  toward 
an  accommodation,  being  thus  authenticated,  a  day 
was  appointed  for  an  assembly  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.  On  that  very  day  di8pat9he6  Adi.d« 
arrived  from  the  general  Proxenus,  or  not  till  that  ^•'•P'** 
day  were  acknowleged,  informing  the  council, 
'that  thp  Phocians  refused  to  deliver  the   places 

*  of  which  he  was  sent  to  tak^  possession ;  that 
'Phalaecus  and  his.  party,  again  predominant  in 
'  Phocis,  had  imprisoned  the  ambassadors  of  the 
'  new  government  of  that  country,  whp  had  con- 

*  ducted  the  treaty  at  Athens,  and  so  resented  the, 
^  conduct  of  the  Athenian  government,  that  they 
'  h^d  gone  to  the  extremity  of  denying. hospitality 
'to  the  heralds,  sent  from  Athens,  accorcUog  to 
*antient  custom,  to  proclaim  the  season  of  the 

*  Eleusiqian  mysteries,  and  even  refused  the  truce^  * 
^  offered  to  all,  on  that  solemn  occasion.' 

The  cause  of  the  new  disposition  of  the  party 
of  Chares  to  peace  was  now  explained.  They  had 
not  been  without  information  that  the  new  govern* 
ment  of  Phocis  would  probably  be  unable  to  sup* 
port  itself;  and  yet  they  would  not,  while  a  chance 
of  success  remained,  forego  the  advantages  of  the 
measures  they  had  taken.  The  ill-excused  deky 
of  Aristodemus,  in  reporting  to  the  council,  the 
zeal  shown  in  his  favor  by  Demosthenes,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  council,  the  critical  arrival  of  the 
dispatches  from  Proxenus,  the  general  of  their 
choice,  combined  with  the  unremitted  vehemence 
of  their  former  opposition  to  Macedonia,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  change^  indicated  enough  that 
the  party  were  temporizing;  nor  could  it  be' doubted 
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CHAF.  but,  hid  the  I%ocion  plot  been  finafly  successful^ 
s^^'s^  ^^  would  have  exposed,  not  less  than  fonRerly, 
all  proposal  of  peace.  When  therefore  not  only 
die  failure  of  all  advantage,  expected  from  their 
measures,  was  complete,  but  the  great  and  threaten- 
ing disadvantage  accrued  to  Athens,  that  Phocis, 
from  a  steddy  and  zealous  ally,  was  become  an 
incensed  enemy,  accommodation,  if  yet  possible, 
with  Macedonia,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  re- 
source for  either  the  party  or  the  republic^^. 

Ordinary  men  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  failure  of  a  plot  of  such  scandalous  perfidy, 
involving  such  disaster  and  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth.   But  the  party  of  Chares,  men  certainly 
of  no  ordinary  talents,  were  also  fortunate,  in  that 
dieir   principal  opponents    were    remarkable    for 
moderation,  as  they  for  boldness  in  politics.    To 
fbrward  their  anxious  purpbse  of  peace,  the  friends 
jEieb.d«    of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  did  not  refuse  a  degree  of 
^&^!'  ooalidon  with  the  party  oi  Chares ;  and  treaty  with 
p.  450.      Macedonia  became  the  object  of  alL 

Some  degree  d  ccmcert  was  evidendy  aheddy 
estabUshed  between  the  leaders  of  the  contending 
parties,  when,  mi  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  a  de- 
cree was  made  for  sending  an  embassy  of  ten  to 
Macedonia.  The  conimission  cotnprised  persons 
of  both  parties,  and  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
respectably  filled.  Six  of  the  names  have  akeddy 
occurred  for  notice,  Ctesiphon,  Philocmtes,  I^ry- 
non,  Aristodemus,  ^schined,  Demosthenes;  the 
three  former  eminent  by  birth  and  fortune,  die 

M  The  caQtioa  and  shifts  of  Demosthenes  afterward  to 
avoid  argament  on  such  important  transactions,  so  connected 
with  iiis  mab  argmoeiit,  especially  in  tlie  orations  on  tin  em- 
bassy and  OD  the  erown,  strongly  corroborate  «U  that  has  been 
asserted  bj  jSlschiaes,  See  particularly  Demosth.  de  legat 
p.  362. 
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otfaors  by  talents*    To  thcM  were  added  Cimon,   sect. 
head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Miltiades,  with  ,,^12:^ 
latrocles,  Nausicles,  and  DercyUu9>  who  had  held 
hi^  situations.    But  a  difficulty  aroae  with  regard 
to  Aristodemus :  he  was  ingag6d»  after  the  manner  ^EkOi.  d« 
of  theatrical  management  in  modem  Europe,  under  p^^^ 
a  penalty  to  perform  at  public  festivals  in  dtfEenmt 
cities*    Such  however  was  the  estimation  of  the 
man,  notwithstanding  the  disrepute  of  his  profes^ 
aion,  that  Demosthenes  did  not  scruple  to  be  the 
mover  of  a  decree  for  a  missioa  ta  the    several 
states,  to  which  he  had  bound  himself,  to  solicit,  ia 
At  name  of  the  Athenian  people,  a  release  from 
his  ingagements.     An  eleven^  ambassador  waa  p*  ^^- 
added,  Aglaocreon  of  Tenedos,  for  all  the  subject 
allies  of  Athens,  whose  interests  were  to  be  impli- 
cated in  the  proposed  negotiatbn  ;  hot  choaea  hy 
themselves,  butappoii^ted  by  the  tnqparial  people.  ^  , 


SECTION  IV. 

lhngru$  •/  the  tmbmu^  to  PtUa:  AuUmu:  JUlum  and  SUpntt  $• 
ike  CwneH  and  PtopU.  PoHcy  of  the  Wat-party:  Condiiionof 
Sgiudrimi  of  SuJ^ut-MUo.  Embatgy  of  nrtefrom  Mamdonia  io 
.Jiauno.  JOuno  for  Puue  and  JilHanu  with  JiModonia,  Troaht^oni 
^fUu  King  ^  Thract.  Dtpariuirt  of  tfu  Macoiordtm  Minuton  from 
JSlkons. 

Thk  circumstances  of  the  embassy  being  decreed,   SfSCT. 
a  hesald  was  sent  into  Macedonia  for  a  passport,  «^*v^ 
for  whidi  however  the  ambassadors  did  not  wait  to  ^p-^*^- 
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begin  their  journey.  In  Thessaly  a  Macedonian 
army  was  blockading  Halus  ;  whose  people,  whe- 
ther more  through  attachment  to  the  party  of  the 
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CHAP,   late  tyrants,  or  ineitemefit  finom  Athena,  or  mecr 

^^^^^  enmity  to  the  Pharsalians,  who  asserted  some  claim 

of  dominion  over  them,  had  rebeyed  against  the 

ctommon  government  of  the  cooatry .   Such  however 

was  the  oonfideace  of  the  Athenian  ambMsadon 

m  the  IftKmlity  and  honor  of  the  Macedonian  go- 

DoiMth.  vemment,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  psss  through 

^^'    the  Macedonian  camp.     Respected,  as  they  had 

promised  themselves,  there,  they  proceeded  to  Lar 

rissa,  a  city  zealous  in  the  Maced<mian  alliance, 

where  they  met  their  herald,  bearing  the  requisite 

authority,  with  which  they  proceeded  to  Pella.   . 

Immediate  deputies  of  a  multitude,  they  appear 
to  have  received  no  precise  instructions:   under 
terror  of  their  despotic  and  wayward  sorersin,  they 
were  to  be  camfiil  to  promote,  at.every  opportunity, 
Ack.  d«  the  inteiest  of  the  Athenian   people*      Aaeoog 
jj^;      asatters^  however,  which  t|^y  seem  to  have  009- 
iMcr.  Or.   ftidered  as  most  particularly  expected  of  them,  was 
to  use  their  endevors  for  obtaining  the  cession  of 
Amphipolis.     To  offer  any  advantage  for  Mace- 
donia, in  return,  appears  to  have  been  out  of  ques- 
tion ;  only,  as  a  supposed  private  gratification  for 
the  prince,  they  might  ingage  for  the  restoration  of 
Leosthenes,  an  illustrious  Athenian  exile,  esteemed 
among  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  age,  who  had 
been  kindly  entertained  at  the  Macedonian  court. 
Altogether  they  were  expected  to  demand  so  much 
and  to  concede  so  little,  that   Cimon   declared, 
,  among  his  ooU^;ues,  ^  he  feared  Philip  would  have 
/  tlie  advantage  of  them  in  fair  JreMQning'^' 

Negotiation  was  yet  managed  in  the'  mamier  of 
aotient  times,  much  by  conference^  little  in  writing. 

'  JEBch,  de  legat.  p.  205. 
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Introdiiced  to  aadknoe,  die  ambassadofs  all  spok^    sscT. 
Ml  tuni)  the   elder  beginning.       Demosthenes,  as  ,    ^^' 
3rounge$i,  spok?  hurt     He  was  apparehdy  most  de- 
pended upon  hj  the  war-partjr  for  watching  its 
aepante  interests  and  maintaining  its  importance. 
But,,  whether  through  coRsoiousnes^  of  the  itlibe- 
ralitjr  of  Jiis  invecdres,  in  the  Athenian  assemblies, 
'^against  the  prince  he  was  addressing,  or  af^rehen- 
aioa  of  his  deiciency  in  a  situation  so  new  to  him* 
or  both  together,  with  perhaps  pther  feelings,  his 
nerves  iailing,  his  voice    and  memory    faltered. 
Philip,  with  reddy.  politeness,  endevored  to  incoo- 
nge  him ;  but,  ater  two  or  three  vain  attempts,  in 
wlueh,  dtnmgfa  his  confiision,  he  dropped  some 
very  awkward  expressions,  he  concluded  abrupdy. 
The  ambftMsdofa  wete  then  condocted^  into  an 
ai^qiping  apartment      After  no  long  delay  diey 
ware  again  intradoced  ^to  the  chaaiber  of  audience.  jS^  flis. 
They  were  seated,  and  the  king  addressing  them,  ^*^* 
replied  ^severally  to  the  aiguments  ussed  by  each, 
with  a  perspicuity  and    elegance,   which    forced 
admiration  •  from  all.     Stating  strongly  his  senti- 
ments of  his  own  and  his  people's  rights,  he  express- 
ed, in  terms  the  most  obliging  to  the  embassy,  a 
^apoeitton  the  most  friendly  toward  the  Athenian 
rOommonwealth.      They  were  then  invited  to  sup 
with  him«^    Hilarity  prevailed;    and  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  acknowlege  Philip's  talent 
for  conviviality,  equally  as  for  business. 
.    Afber  a  day  or  two,  .ptx>posals  for  a  treaty  were  p*  tt7. 
delivered  to  diem  in  writing,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
te  die  Athenian  p«>ple.  -  ,  In  this  commomeation  Dmoitb. 
ti»  ksBg  expressed  his  desire,  thutthe  peace,  which  p^^Sk^ 
it  Was  hoped  would  follow  between  Macedonia  and 
'Athens,  might  be  assured  by  an  alliance.     In  fir-  Ach.  de 
«ther  conference  then  with  the  ambassadors,  he  p^^. 
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^»iP.   franUy  told  them  hte  piupoie  ininedialeljr  to  join 
his  armj  in  Thrtce,  whore  he  was  «t  wtr  widi  aooic 


Thradsn  prtnces and  aone  Gfreekn  towm ;  biahe 
gave  them  his  wofd  thst^  as  long  as  m^ht  be  ne- 
cessary for  deKberation  in  the  Atheman.aaaandblf, 
concerning  th6  peace  and  aUinee  propoaed^  nothaig 
hostile  should  be  attempted  against  the  Adicsiian 
possessioiis  in  the  Chersonese*  The  boaittesaof 
the  mission  thus  ended,  and  the  whiwadiii  ^t  n^ 
turned  to  Athens. 

Immedmtely  on  thetr  arrival,  in  regular  eouae, 

they  reported  their  proceedings,  and  deliTerad  the 

king  of  Macedonia^  written  pr^osals  to 

^ch.      c3i  of  Fivehundred.     Demosthenes,  who 

p.  i3^    member  of  that  council,  spoke  very  fcvoaibly  of  hss 

*****       coUegues  generally,  and  mmed  that,  aooonlingto 

custom,  when  the  conduct  of  an  eaoUnasy  mw  Sfh 

proved,  they  should  be  honored,  far  their  aUe  md 

Ikithful  servieee,  with  a  piA>lic  siqpiper  in  Am  ffiyti- 

neium ;  and,  as  the  boldness  of  peace  was  to  MO- 

cessfully  begun,  that  they  should  wear,  on  the. w 

casion,  crowns  of  the  samd  olive.     Thta  eauMil 

approved,  and  the  honor  was  paid« 

In  course  they  were  then  to  bt  introducfti,  bf  dr 
council,  to  make  their  report  to  die  asaendiled  peo* 
pie.  Demosthenes,  as  youngest  <!if  the  emfaasayy 
agam  spoke  last,  but  he  spoke  witha  toneconaide* 
rably  altered.    ^  All  that  his  ooUeguea  had  been  os- 

*  lating,'  he  said,  *  was  little  to  the  pmpoae.    Let 

*  the  decree  of  the  people,  directing^  die  endbnvpf  , 

*  be  red.*    It  was  red  accordfai^y.    ^ Let  iim. 
^  of  Macedonia's  letter,  which  we  ha*e 

*  be  red.*  That  abo  was  re^ed*  '  Mow,' he  said, 
^  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide  what  as  to  be  dose.' 
He  paused,  and  a  murmuring  cenvefMliQii  amae 
among  the  people. '  '  I  then,*  he  wnwmdp  *  wiU 
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*  pnpom  a  deciM :   Let  it  be^irectMi  ^  that  the   sect. 

^hei^dexpectedfrom  Philip  be  r^cemd;  and  that  ,^^3^ 

^  the  ambomdon  to  fellow  hiaa  be  reoeired :  that> 

^  within  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambasaa- 

*^  dors,  the  {nytanes  aticmble  the  people,  to  consult 

^*  on  peace  with  Maoedooia ;  and  that  we,  jour 

*^  ambanadors,  if  we  are  thought  worthy,  receive 

<^  the  approbation  of  tlttsasBemblyv  and  be  treated 

*^  in  the  ptytanttium  tomorrow."    Hn  motions  were 

aqpproTed,  and  his  decree  passed. 

The  inflexible  Phodan  and  hb  friends  were  not 
pcdiddans  lo  oontend,  in  a  government  like  the 
Athenian,  widi  the  time-sarving  paity  of  Chares* 
These,  compelled,  after  all  their  struggles  against 
it,  to  allow  imd  even  press  for  peace,  and  success^ 
fill,  throofi^  the  cooperation  of  those  before  their 
oppmients,  in  putting  the  matter  thus  far  in  train, 
though  things  sufieiendy  ripe  now  for  separating 
diemsrtves  fiom  their  new  associates,  and  making 
the  administnition  of  the  rejittblic  agsin  exclusively 
their  own.  They  would  begin  with  even  making 
the  biadness  of  the  nepitislion  with  ^lacedonia 
exclusively  their  own.  To  effect  this  they  would 
^  beycmd  what  dw  strict  principles  of  their  oppo- 
nents would  permit  in  demonstration  of  seal  for 
peaee,  and  of  cooatderatiQn  for  the  king  of  Macedo* 
ida ;  trusting:,  for  their  verbal  justification,  in  the 
dedared  wilt  of  the  soverein  Mmy,  that  peace  with 
hbcodmm  should  be  negotiated,  and  for  their  real 
semrity,  m  msintaining  thnmgh  dieir  policy,  their 
command  of  a  majority  of  votes. 

Ministfem.had  been  dispatched  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Adienian  people,  inviting  a  geneial  congress  at  Adi.  de 
Athens.    The  purpose  staled  was,  to  consult  on  the  l^slof^ 
terns  ctf  a  geneml  pcBce^  which  asii^t  provide  for  4^^^ 
the  intesesls  of  all^  or  on  sieans  for  making  common.  46o! 


CHAT,    war  with  Bffaccdonia,  if  h  ahoold  be  found  necctaMy 
xuix.   ^p  ^  defence  of  their  commmi  liberties.    The 
peace-party  coold  not  reddily  omceive.  that  Ais 
measure,  in  which  all  seem,  at  the  time,  to  have 
concurred,  would  prove  ungvateful  to  the  war-party, 
who  had  admitted  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
negotiation.    But,  to  their  surprize,  Draaosdienes 
was  the  orator  to-  asaert  the  inconveiMence  of  it : 
the  discussion  of  so  many  varioua  interests,  he  ccm* 
tended,  would  interfere  witli  the  desired  conchision 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonb.    He  propos- 
ed, therefore,  a  decree  for  taking  the  alliance  into 
consideration  on  the  same  early  day,  which  was  al- 
reddy,  on  his  motion,  appointed  for  the  debate  on 
peace;  and  for  farther  security  against  the  delay 
that  discussion  might  produce,  hb  decree  required 
diat  the  voles  should  be  taken  on  the  following  day, 
d«  when  no  q>eak]ng  diould  be  allowed.    The  psrty 
]S^  ^    of  Phocion  remonstrated  in  vain,  that  it  would  be 
highly  insolting,  as  well  as  injorioos,  to  dicir  allies, 
not  to  aUow  them  that  participation  in  the  negods- 
tion,  to  which  they  had  been  formally  invited  fay 
Athenian  ministers,  who  were  not  yet  even  them- 
.   selves  returned  irom  dieir  missicm.    The  peoplt 
however  had  caught  the  impatience,  without  know« 
ing  the  motives  of  diose  whose  lead  they  had  beea 
accustomed  to  follow,  and  the  decree  proposed  by 
Demosthenes  was  carried. 

This  measure  had  precisely  the  effect  appaiendy 
proposed.  Phocion  and  his  friends,  the  origind 
earnest  promoters  of  peace,  were  thrown  into  a 
situation,  in  which  they  found  themselveis  under 
necessity  of  holding  the  language  and  conduct  of 
opposition ;  and  Chares  and  his  friends  were  be- 
come the  peace-makers,  with  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple supporting  theau    But  the  insult  was  gross 
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to  all  the  forein  connectioiis  of  the  republic.  The 
jLacedaeamiian^,  9nd  other  independent  allies,  if , 
there  were  others  independent,  could  not  but 
revdt  at  it  The  SynedrianSt  resident  deputies  of  Ch.  35.  t 
the  subject  states,  in  great  uoeasaoess^  met  to  take  u^!^ 
the  matter  into  consideration.  The  result  of  their 
debase  was  a  decree  or  reaolution,  to  be  ofibred 
to  the  Adienian  people,  in  their  first  aseunbly  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
Macedonia.  It  has  been  preserved  by  i£schiiies>  , 
and  is  indeed  an  interesting  memorial ;  marking 
strongly  the  servile  state  of  the  Synedrians,  who 
imply  in  it  a  sense  of  injury  which  they  dared  not 
express,  and  atone  even  for  the  implication,  by 
declaring,  in  a  solemn  act,  the  most  unreserved 
fiftsignation  of  themselves  and  their  conatttueots  to 
the  will  c^  the  Athenians,  as  the  sQvercin  people. 
It  runs  thus  :  '  Since  the  Athenian  people  are 
'  taking  into  consideration  a  treaty  of  peace  With 
'  Philip,  tho  the  mfausters  are  not  returned,  whom 
'  they  aent  through  Greeoe  to  exhort  the  cttiea 
'  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks,  it  h  re« 
'solved  by  the  allies,  that,  when  the  nunialcrs 
'  return,  and  have  made  their  report  to  the  Athe- 

*  nians  wd  their  allies^  and  two  aaaemblies  ap- 

*  pointed  by  the  prytanes,  acecnxling  to  the  laws, 
'  shall  have  been  held,  in  which  the  Athemana 
'  may  declare  their  will  about  the  peace,  whatever 

*  the  Athenian  people  may  decree  shall  be  binding, 
«  as  a  m^isure  taken  in  common  with  the  allies.' 

The  expected  Maoedonian  herald  soon  arrived, 
and  shortly  after  the  ambassadors,  Farmeuio,  Ami- 
pater  and  £urylochus  ;  men  eminent  then  in  their 
own  country,  and  afterward  over  the  world^^    It 

^^  Parmenio  and  Antipater  are  very  respectfully  mentioned 
by  Demoslbeiies  io  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  p.  962. 
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CHAP,  was  observed,  not  without  siirprite,  that  Demos*' 
J^i^J^*  thenes  was  singularlj  forward  in  civility  toward 
^2>^^  them.  He  entertained  them  in  his  house'^,  and 
ef.pasx.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  boast  that  he  entertained  them 

Demofth.  splendidly.  He  was  forward  to  be  the  mover  of 
pTiilT^  a  decree  of  the  people,  which  apparently  passed, 
as  matter  of  course,  unopposed,  assigning^  diem 
places  of  honor  at  the  theatrical  and  other  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Dionysian  festival,  or  feast  c^ 
Bacchus,  of  which  it  was  then  the  season.  Where^ 
ever  they  appeared  in  puUic>  but  especially  in  the 
theaters,  where  most  eyes  might  be  upon  them, 
defying  all  the  invidious  observations  of  the  won- 
dering crowd,  he  was  ostentatiously  officious  in 
his  attention. 

It  was  not  probably  the  purpose  of  Chares  and 
Demosthenes  to  injure  or  offend  the  Synedritti 
allies,  or  not  to  extend  to  them  all  die  advantages 
of  the  treaty ;  but  it  was  evidently  now  their  great 
object  to  make  the  alliance  of  Macedonia  exdu- 
sively  their  own,  shutting  out  from  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  Lacedaemon  and  all  other  independent 
Grecian  states.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  dieir 
anxious  desire  to  obviate  all  discussion  of  the  late 
business  in  Phocis.  Without  regard  therefore  to 
speeches  of  the  adverse  drators,  or  decrees  of  die 
Synedrians,  the  assemblies  were  held  aceordnig  to 
the  decree  of  Demosthenes ;  and  peace  and  alii* 
ance  with  Macedonia,  which  had  been  years  con- 
tended for  by  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocmies, 
wfeis  in  two  days  concluded,  by  those  hitherto  bitter 
opponents  of  everything  tending  to  such  a  mea* 
sure.    The  allies  of  both  parties  were  comprised ; 

^^  *E£tfW<.  This  has  been  generally  interpreted  to  jnean 
that  he  lodged  them.  I  apprehend  it  does  not  necessaiilj 
mean  so  much. 
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but  those,  to  be  considered  as  intitled  to  the  benefit    sixrr. 
of  the  treaty,  were  named ;  and,  among  the  allies  ,^i^^ 
of  Athens,    neither  Phocis  was  mentioned,  nor 
Lacedaemon« 

Another  omission,  less  important  among  the 
general  interests  of  Greece,  was  noticed  at  the 
time  as  mort  extraordinary  :  the  unfortmiate  king 
of  Thrace,  Kersobleptes,  tho  not  only  an  ally,  but 
in  the  situation  nearly  of  a  Synedrian  or  vassal 
of  Athens,  was  unnamed  in  the  treaty,  and  of 
course  excluded  from  its  advantages*  Within  a  JEichin. 
day  or  two  a  minister  arri^^ed  from  him,  Critobulus,  pfssf/ 
a  Greek  of  Lampsacus,  dispatched  purposely  to 
attend  the  negotiation.  Astoni^ed  to  find  all 
alreddy  setded,  Critobulus  claimed  nevertheless 
that  his  prince's  name  (ill  omitted,  he  contended, 
as  he  was  unquestionably  an  ally  of  the  Athenian 
people}  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  that 
himself,  being  duly  authorized,  should  take  the 
prescribed  oath  before  the  Macedonian  ambassadors. 
This  demand  was  urged  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people;  when  Demosthenes,  in  his  turn,  as  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  was  one 
of  the  presidents.  The  petition  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  found  favor  with  the  Many,  and  Aleximachus 
moved  that  Critobulus  should  be  admitted  to  take 
the  oaths  for  him.  But  Demosthenes,  rising  from 
the  seat  of  presidency,  declared  '  that  he  would 

*  not  put  the  motion  for  any  such  decree,  as  it 
'  would  be 'a  violation  of  the  treaty  alreddy  sane- 

*  tioned  by  the  peoiyle.  If  the  requisition  of  the 
'  Thracian  prince  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 

*  it  could  now  be  properly  done  only  on  a  day  to  be 

*  named  for  the  purpose.'  Indeed  regularity  of 
proceeding,  and  a  just  respect  both  for  the  power 
they  had  been,  treating  with,  and  for  the  consistency 
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CHAP,  and  faith  of  their  own  conduct,  seem  cleariy  to  have 
^J^^^^I^  required  what  Demosthenes  insisted  on.  But  he, 
who  so  often  successfully  excited,  could  not  alwaj^ 
stem  the  popular  passion :  his  own  doctrine,  iise 
too  common  doctrine  of  popular  orators,  that  all 
considerations  should  ^ve  uray  to  popular  utility^ 
and  even  to  the  popular  will,  would  tend  to  btiod 
the  Many  to  the  reasonableness  of  his  zeal  for 
order;  his  own  frequent  lessons  of  disregard  for 
forein  powers,  would  weigh  ^;ainst  his  arguments 
now  for  respect  to  them.  The  Many  were  vocife* 
rous  for  the  question*  The  presidents,  far  from 
able  to  inforce  order  in  such  an  assembly,  when 
once  disposed  to  tumult,  could  not  command  re* 
spect  for  themselves.  They  were  called  upon  by- 
name to  ascend  the  bema,  and  thence  declare  their 
reasons  for  refusing  to  put  the  question  which  the 
popular  voice  required.  At  length  they  yielded  to 
the  tumultuous  manifestation  of  the  soverein  wHi; 
and  the  decree  passed. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  however,  had  alreddy 
.  provided  against  any  trouble  which  might  be  ap- 
prehended, by  his  new  friends  in  Athens,  from  Ae 
contradiction  in  which  the  government  was  thus 
involved.  Joining  his  army  in  Thrace,  as  he  had 
told  the  Athenian  embassy,  when  at  Pella,  was  his 
intention,  he  marched  immediately  against  Kerso- 
bleptes.  That  weak  prince  withdrew  into  the 
peninsula  of  Athos ;  and  being  followed  thither, 
was  soon  compelled  to  accede  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia's terms,  and  deliver  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
observance  of  them.  The  few  remaining  little 
Grecian  cities,  westward  of  the  Chersonese,  of 
which  Doriscus,  a  place  of  some  note  formerly  in 
the  Persian  vt^rs,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
important,  were  then  no  difficult  or  tedious  conquest 
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for  the  Macedonian  aims.    The  object  of  the  expe-    sect. 
dition,  as  fer  as  may  be  gathered  from  writers  not  ,^^^^]!^ 
haying  in  view  to  give  a  regular  account  of  it,  was 
principallj  to  obviate  piracy.    What  were  the  mea- 
sures taken  we  have  no  information ;   but,  from 
what  was  common  among  the  Greeks,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  population  of  some  conquered 
towns  was  removed ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes, 
afterward  to  the  Athenian  people,  that  Philip  cruelly 
destroyed  thirty-two  towns  in  Thrace.       Chares 
commanded  an  armament  which  should  have  pro- 
tected the  allies  of  Athens  in  those  parts.     Of  what  Acfa. 
he  did  no  account  remains,  farther  dian  that  he  sent  p.^^? 
home  intelligence  of  the  Thracian   prince's  sub- 
mission to  the  king  of  Macedonia.     This  having 
t^en  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Athens,  all  farther  question 
about  his  admission  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  was  of 
course  obviated. 

When,  the  business  of  the  mission  being  com- 
pleted, the  Macedonian  ambassadors  were  to  return 
home,  the  assiduity  of  Demosthenes,  in  civility  p***- 
toward  them,  was,  if  possible,  even  increased.    He  |^«*- 
took  upon  himself  to  hire  carriages  for  their  depar*  Piutrit. 
ture,  he  attended  them  on  horseback  in  their  way  ^*»«***^* 
through  Attica,  and  paid  his  last  compliments  to 
them  not  till  they  reached  the  Bceotian  border. 
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SECTION  V. 


Judi€imi  Inq^r^  int0  J)H0fi4miimi  of  the  Defykian  FreMtfty.  Cmfcmf 
aiion  of  War  between  Photu  and  Thebes.  Distress  of  7%e6ef,  and 
S^UtkaHom  Jhr  SisffH  from  Mkttiomim:  Matm  of  Photio  and 
Jii§tfm  of  <]U  Waif'ftm^  in  ^Ment* 


CHAP.  The  Grecian  republics,  now  again  without  an 
^[^^^1^  external  enemy,  were  left  to  their  own  always 
B.  C.347.  abounding  grounds  of  discord.  Among  these  the 
*  *  question,  who  should  hold  command  in  Delphi, 
stood  yet  foremost ;  and  tho  the  means  of  exertion 
of  the  Thebans  and  Phocians,  between  whom  the 
contest  began,  were  nearly  ei^hausted,  yet  the  Sacred 
war  still  held  a  very  threatening  aspect  for  the  nation. 
In  the  short  interval  between  .the  deposition  of 
the  young  autocrator-general,  Phalsecus,  and  his 
restoration,  a  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted^  by  the 
Phocian  government,  concerning  the  dilapidation 
of  the  Delphian  treasury,  of  which  Diodorus  has 
given  a  report,  bearing  the  appearance  of  being 
founded  on  authentic  documents.  The  great 
objects  of  the  new  government,  in  such  an  inquiry, 
would  of  course  be  to  justify  the  recent  revolution  ; 
and  not  only  to  their  own  people  but  to  all  Greece, 
so  as  to  obtain  not  only  excuse,  as  widely  as  might 
be,  but  favor  and  support.  Much  then  it  would 
behoove  them  to  avoid  offence  to  all,  but  especially 
to  those  who  led  the  councils  of  Athens ;  formerly 
holding  close  alliance  with  the  government  of  the 
autocrator-generals,  and  now  the  main  stay  of  that 
which  had  risen  by  its  fall.  Accordingly  the  tri- 
bunal, to  which  the  inquiry  was  referred,  avoid- 
ed to  impute  implication  in  the  guilt  to  any  forein 
Diod.1.16.  state.      They  moreover  completely  acquitted   the 

c.  56. 
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memory  of  Philomelas,  declaring  that  his  adminis*    sbct 
tration  was  found  pure.     This  would  amount  to  ^ 
acknowlegement  that  the  principles,  on  which  La- 
cedasmon  and  Athens  had  originally  concurred  with 
the  Phocians,  to  secure  the  Delphian  temple  and 
treasury  against  the  appropriation  of  them  by  the 
Thebans,  were  also  pure.    They  stated  the  sacri- 
legious robbery  to  have  been  begun  under  Ono- 
marchus,  and  continued  under  his  successors ;  till 
Phalascus  (whom,  being  at  direct   variance   with 
Athens,  they  were  by  no  interest  bound  to  respect) 
unable  to  discover  any  more  valuables  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  followers  in  arms,  allowed  them  even 
to  break  up  the  pavement  of  the  sacred  place,  under 
a  notion,  excited  by  two  lines  of  Homer,  that,  from 
very  antient  times,  it  had  been  a  practice  to  deposit 
treasure  there*®.     Philon,  accused  of  being  the  prin* 
cipal  agent  in  the  sacrilegious  business,  was  put  to 
the  torture ;  and  having,  amid  his  sufferings,  ac- 
knowleged  himself  guilty  (at  least  so  his  torturers 
SMd)  and  indicated  others,  was  delivered  over  to  an 
ignominious  death.     Many  then,  for  being  concern- 
ed in  it  (or  perhaps  more  really  for  attachment  to 
the  party  of  the  autocrator-generals)  were  also  sent 
to  the  executioner,  and  many  more  found  safety  only 
in  flight. 

The  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  sometimes  not 
least  valuable  when  contradicting  itself,  because  it 
so  indicates  that  he  reported  faithfully  from  writers 
of  different  parties.  After  having  stated  the  judge- 
ment on  the  sacrilege,  as  if  he  supposed  it  perfectly 
just,  he  has  proceeded  nevertheless  to  assert  what 
involves  some   invalidation  of  its  justice.     The 
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CHAP.    Athenians  and  LacediemonianSy  he  says,  did  partake 
^^^^  in    the  sacrilegious  plunder,   'inasmuch  as  they 
*  received  pay  for  more  troops  than  they  actually 
'furnished  for  the  Sacred  war.'    But,  in  looking 
to  analogous  qircumstances,  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  it  appears  not  easy  to  decide  what  amount 
of  criminality  should  be  imputed  to  any  taking  and 
using  of  the  treasure,  called  sacred,  for  important 
Ch.r8.2.  public  purposes.     So  long  ago  as  the  revolt  of  the 
H«!^u.'  Asian  Greeks  ag^ainst  Darius,  a  man  of  high  esti- 
c-  ^-        mation  among  them,  Hecataus  of  Miletus,  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  the  treasure  deposited 
by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Branchidse,  the  great  bank  of  that  side  of  the 
iEgean  sea,  in  measures  for  public  defence.     His 
proposal  was  overruled ;    but  the  purpose  is  not 
marked    by   the    historian   with  any  reprobation, 
otherwise  than  as  the  measure  was  not  thought  fit 
for  immediate  adoption  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
proposed.    In  the  preparation  for  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Pericles  reckoned  the  golden  ornaments  of  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  the  most  venerated  in  Athens, 
a  resource,  placed  there  with  a  direct  view  to  use 
in  public  need ;    being  so  formed  that  they  could 
be  reddily  removed  and  restored.     And  indeed,  in 
the  licentiousness  of  democracy,  amid  the  frequent 
clamors  of  the  Many  for  distributions  of  public 
property,  it  may  have  been  often  a  useful  measure 
of  policy  to  consecrate  the  precious  metals,  with 
the  view  to  preserve  them  for  public  purposes.     It 
is  to  be  observed  then  that  there  was,  at  Delphi,  an 
Athenian,  a  Corinthian,  a  Laceddemonian  treasury, 
or  separate  apartment  in  the  treasury ;   and  so  for 
all  the  principal  republics  which  had  treasure  there. 
The  question  then  occurs.  What  rig^t,  in  what 
circumstances,  for  what  purposes,  and  with  what 
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formalities,  had  the  several  republics  to  draw  sect. 
treasure  from  their  several  treasuries  ?  But  that  it  ,^^^^ 
was  understood  some  such  right  existed,  seems 
fully  indicated  in  the  expression  of  Diodorus,  that 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  partaken 
in  the  sacrilege,  inasmuch  as  (not  that  they  had 
received  money  for  the  pay  of  troops  employed 
in  supporting  the  Phocians,  but)  that  they  had 
received  beyond  the  proper  pay  of  those  actually 
employed**;  so  that  the  guilt  was  incurred,  not 
by  opposing  in  arms  the  Amphictyons  and  others, 
pretended  avengers  of  sacrilege,  but  for  failing  of 
due  exertion  against  them.  The  same  right  then 
which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  might 
have  for  pay  for  troops  employed  in  the  Sacred 
WJU-,  the  Phocians  themselves  might  have ;  draw- 
ing treasure  only  belonging  to  the  republics  of 
their  alliance,  from  which  they  might  have  regular 
authority.  Possibly  so  far  Philomelus  might  have 
received  support  from  the  Delphian  treasury,  and 
ypt  have  .been  justly  intitledto  the  honorable  acquit- 
tal which  his  memory  received ;  and  this  may  have 
made  the  real  distinction  between  his  conduc^t'and 
that  of  his  successors.  Perhaps  Onomarchus  began 
in  the  same  creditable  course,  but  after  ingaging 
with  the  party  of  Chares,  at  Athens,  in  ambitious 
projects,  of  which  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  was  to 
be  the  leading  step,  neither  the  treasure  of  Croesus, 
nor  the  treasure  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies, 
were  likely  to  be  spared.  But  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies,  who  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the 
Phocians  was  impious  in  its  origin,  were  only 
consistent  when  they  insisted  that  all  concurrence 

^  Mcrld^ov  f^  oUp^ifBus  'A^vaioi  xeci  Aoxs^aifjbovioi  oi  (fOfjbfi.a^^ 

rmrZv  rou;  futrdou;  >^€6vrtf(.    Diod.  1.  16.  c.  57. 
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CHAF-    in  it  was  impious ;   and  so  of  course  Aey  would 
XXXIX.    involve  Philomelus  in  one  charge  of  sacrilege  with 
those  \dio,  after  him,  went  to  extretnities  which  he 
had  carefully  avoided. 

Diodorus  reckons  the  whole  treasure  at  Delphi, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  not  less  than  two  millions 
sterling ;  of  which  that  deposited  by  Croesus  kbg 
of  Lydia  was  much  the  latest  part.    We  find  it 
afterwards    satisfactorily   indicated   by  him  that, 
tho,  when  Phalsecus  and  his  principal  associates 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Delphi,   they 
might  probably  searcK  every  recess  before  untried, 
even  to  the  soil  tmder  the  sacred  pavement,  for 
more  treasure,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  through 
absolute  want ;    for  they  carried  away,    in    their 
military  chest,  no  inconsiderable  store,  with  which 
they  were  inabled  to  keep  a  powerful  force  sdll 
about  them.    This  is  what  the  new  government 
of  Phocis,  and  their  Athenian  friends,  had  cel*- 
tainly  not  intended  to  allow.    They  were  disap- 
pomted  by  it,  and   the   defeat  of  their  project, 
on  whose  success  they  seem  to  have  proposed 
to    found  far  more   extensive   projects,    quickty 
followed. 

Without  funds,  the  new  government  of  Phocis 
was  weak,  and  little  able  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Thebes.    Of  this  the  Thebans  proposed  to 

B.C. 347.  take  advantage;    but  neither  their  councils  nor 

OI.108.2.  their  arms  were  ably  directed.^  Apparently  their 
first  object  should  have  been  to  recover  those 
towns  of  Boeotia  itself,  which  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  Thcban  alliance,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  imperial  republics,  had  rebelled 
against  the  Theban  people.  But  the  first  measuie 
of  their  arms  yiras  to  invade  Phocis  for  plunder. 

Diod.1.16.  This  was  successftjlly  executed,  and,  the  Phocians, 

c.  56* 
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under  their  new  leaders^  venturing  a  battle  near  sect. 
Hyampolis,  were  defeated.  Thus  the  weakness  of  ,^^^^!^^^ 
the  government,  and  the;  want  of  union  among 
themselves,  and  the  need  of  a  mercenary  army, 
such  as  that  attached  to  Phalaecus,  becoming  mani- 
fest, that  restoration  of  the  general-autocrator, 
which  we  have  had  occasion  alreddy  to  notice^ 
quickly  followed.  The  Thebans,  then  too  late, 
attempting  the  revolted  towns,  were  unable  to  do 
more  than  ravage  the  country,  and,  in  withdrawing 
with  the  plunder,  they  suffered  a  defeat. 

But  the  Phocians,  strong  with  their  restored  mer- 
cenary force,  and  possessing  advantageous  opportu- 
nities, through  their  alliance  with  the  revolted  Boeo- 
tians, proceeded  now  to  retaliate,  by  carrying  ravage 
extensively  over  the  lands  of  the  Theban  alliance. 
Some  actions  were  undertaken  in  defence  of  them, 
but  the  Phocians  were  victorious.  The  cavalry  of 
the  Grecian  republics  was  generally  composed,  as  we 
have  formerly  observed,  of  persons  wealthy  enough 
each  to  maintain  a  horse,  and  serve  with  it  at  his 
own  expence,  attended  by  at  least  one  slave  afoot. 
Its  business,  on  home-service,  was  especially  to 
watch  the  motions  of  an  invading  enemy,  and  pro- 
tect the  lands  against  ravagers  and  plunderers. 
Thebes,  with  its  command  of  Bceotia,  was  stronger 
in  cavalry  than  any  other  Grecian  state,  southward 
of  Thermopylae.  Nevertheless  the  Phocians,  com-  Demotth. 
ing  to  action  with  the  Theban  cavalry,  near  Hedy-  ^^  ^^^' 
lium,  obtained  a  victory,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
cotemporary  orator  as  of  much  importance,  both  in 
itself  and  for  the  impression  it  made  in  Thebes, 
and  extensively  over  Greece. 

Approaching  winter  gave  the  Thebans  that  relief 
which  was  common  in  Grecian  warfare.  But  their 
treasury  was  exhausted.     The  pressure  from  the 
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CHAP.    Boeotian  towns  connected  with  Phocis,  was  severe ; 

^^^^Ji^  farther  revolt  was  apprehended,  and    in   Thebes 

Diod.1.16.  itself  much  discontent  was  brooding.  Remaining 
hope,  for  those  who  held  the  administration,  rested 
on  the  support  of  allies  interested  in  their  cause. 
The  Thespians  were  principal ;  but  so  was  Thes- 
saly  now  connected  with  Macedonia,  that,  to  obtain 
their  assistance,  negotiation  would  probably  best  be 

B.C.  546.  directed  to  the  court  of  Pelia.    Thither  accordingly 

01.108.;.  a  Theban  embassy  ^vas  sent- 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  whether  the  established 
practice  of  former  times,  or  only  the  proud  and  jea- 
lous temper  of  the  democracy  of  the  day  required, 
tho  the  treaty  of' peace  and  alliance  with  Macedo- 
nia had  been  sworn  to,  before  the  Macedonian 
ambassadors,  by  Athenian  commissioners  appointed 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  yet  it  was  held  that  the 
ratification  was  incomplete,  till  commissioners  from 
the  Athenian  people  had  received  an  oath,  to  the 
observance  of  the  treaty,  from  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia in  person.  An  embassy  of  five  therefore  was 
appointed,  Eubulus,  Cephisophon,  Democrates, 
Cleon,  and  .£schines  ;  and  to  administer  the  oath 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  original  object 

3ut  information  of  the  mission  from  Thebes  to 
Pella  excited  interest  deeply  and  extensively 
through  Greece.  The  Phocians  were  first  to  show 
alarm.  Always  unequal  alone  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  independency,  they  had  recentiy  lost  the 
support  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  indeed  were 
divided,  as  the  Phocians  themselves  were  divided. 
The  party  of  Phocion,  friendly  to  the  general-auto- 
crator  and  his  friends,  were  not  so  to  the  party  which 
had  deposed  him.  But  the  powerful  party  of  Cha- 
res, disposed  still  to  favor  that  party^  could  not  be 
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on  good  terms  with  Phalaecus  and  his  supporters; 
and,  in  negotiation  with  Macedonia,  how  &r  both 
parties  concurring  does  not  very  clearly  appear,  the 
Athenians  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  Phocis. 
Lacedsemon  therefore  remained  the  only  power  to 
which,  in  the  existing  crisis,  the  Phocian  govern- 
ment could  look  for  any  effectual  assistance. 

But  the   state  of   things    was    threatening  for 
Lacedaemon  itself.     Should  the  Thebans  obtain  the 
support  of  Macedonia  for  the  overthrow  of  Phocis, 
its  support  might  follow  for  the  overthrow  of  Lace- 
dsemon,  the  supporter  of  Phocis,  implicated  in  the 
same  imputed  crimes,  condemned  under  the  same 
judgement,   and  devoted  under  the  same  curses. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  assistance  from  Mace-  iwcr.  Or. 
donia  be  denied  to  Thebes,  and,  what  appeared  not  p.  340/^' 
impossible,  should  an   accommodation  folfow  be- 
tween the  Thebans  and  Phocians,  extensive  as  was 
the    hostile    disposition  in  Peloponnesus    toward 
Lacedaemon,  another  Theban  invasion  might  be 
expected  there.    The  sense,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian government  had  of  the  crisis,  is  marked  in  the 
exertion  which  followed.     While  an  embassy  was  iEsch. 
sent  to  the  Macedonian  court,  a  body  of  a  thousand 
Lacedaemonians,  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  Ar-  Diod.i;i6. 
chidamus,  marched  to  Phocis.    A  thousand  Lace-  ^'  *** 
daemonians,  if  attended  by  the  antient  proportion 
of  inferior  troops,  would  be  no  inconsiderable  force 
among  Grecian  armies.      Since  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuctra,  neither  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  nor  such  a 
Lacedaemonian  force,  had  been   seen  beyond  the 
isthmus.     Phalaecus  with  an  army  of  Phocians  and  Demoitb. 
mercenaries,  said  to  amount  together  to  eight  thou-  r^^*^^' 
sand,  occupied  the  important  posts  near  Thermo-  wp. 
pylae,  which  his  Phocian  adversaries  had  proposed 
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CHAP,    to  surrender  to  the  Athenians^.    At  the  same  tin»e 
J^^JJ^  negotiation,  such  as  opportunity  might  be  obtained 
iiocr.  nt    for,   was  attempted   both    with   Macedonia    aod 
Thebes. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  turn  that  negotiatioi) 
might  take  at  Pella,  important  for  all,  was  not  least 
so  for  the  Athenian  people.  But  the  &v<Hr  of  the 
Macedonian  court  was  imp<»tant  severally  to  both 
the  parties  at  Athens ;  to  the  party  of  Chares,  es- 
pecially, for  whom  peace  and  alliance  with  Mace* 
donia  would  operate  as  a  political  overthrow,  unless 
they  could  hold  that  favor  eminendy,  if  not  even 
exclusively.  In  the  new  crisis,  therefore,  they 
were  unsatisfied  with  the  composition  of  the  ap- 
pointed embassy ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been, 
not  unreasonably,^  jealous  especially  of  ^schines  ? 
who,  having  concurred  in  the  coalition,  formed 
with  Phocion's  party,  for  the  important  public  pur- 
pose of  making  peace,  would  not  afterwud,  for  any 
separate  interest  of  his  former  party,  abandon  his 
new  connectbn.  It  appears  however  to  have  been 
judged  inexpedient  to  risk  alarm,  either  among  the 
Athenian  people,  or  in  forein  states,  by  avowing 
any  political  object,  in  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
embassy,  or  to  its  instructions.  But  a  resource 
was  open  :  precedents  were  numerous  of  granting 
to  eminent  men,  soliciting  it  from  the  soverein 
Many,  a  public  commission  for  the  professed  piur- 
pose  of  putting  forward  a  private  business ;  whence 
benefit  might  accrue,    perhaps  sometimes  fo  the 

^  The  expression  of  Demosthenes  is,  that  *•  the  Phocians 
^  held  the  pass ;'  clearly  marking  that  Phalascas  conomanded 
the  Phocians  as  their  constitational  general,  and  tliat  he  was 
not  reduced  to  be  the  meer  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries. 
When  JEschines,  in  his  defence  of  himself'  afterward,  called 
Phalascuii  tjrrant  of  the  Phocians,  or  included  him  with  others 
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commonwealth,  but  oftener  only  to  a  party;  the 
private  business  serving  as  a  veil,  under  which  a 
political  purpose  might  be  prosecuted,  either  for 
public  benefit,  or  party  advantage.  The  release  of 
many  Athenian  citizens,  prisoners  of  war  in  Mace- 
donia, waited  yet  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  the  object  pf  the  embassy.  It  -*^ch-  ^e 
was  well  known  that  Philip  had  never  taken  ransom  ^^'4. 
for  any  Athenian  prisoners  of  war ;  and,  among  the 
informed,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that  all 
Athenian  citizens,  now  prisoners  in  Macedonia, 
iiirould  be  freely  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  ratification 
was  completed.  Nevertheless  Demosthenes  did 
not  fear  to  make  the  pretence  of  the  patriotic  and 
charitable  purpose  of  ransoming,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  some  Athenian  prisoners,  the  ground  of  a 
request  to  the  people,  that  he  might  be  added  to 
the  number  of  the  embassy  then  on  its  w'ay  to  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  accordingly  appointed,  apparently 
with  four  others ;  for  we  find  the  number  of  this, 
as  of  the  former  embassy,  was  finally  eleven ;  ten 
representatives  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  one  of  p-  272. 
all  their  allies. 


SECTION  VI. 

€U)ngre4s  of  Orecian  Emboitits  at  the  Maetdonian  Court.      Proeetding* 
of  the  Athenian  Embassy.    Report  to  the  Coumil  and  People. 

The  .Macedonian  court  now  became  the  focus  of  sect. 
negotiation  for  the  Grecian  republics.  The  Athe*  ,,^^!)^ 
nian  embassy  arriving,  found  the  Theban  alreddy  p.  276. 

of  their  leading  men  oDder  the  title  of  tyrants,  in  the  plural,  he 
seems  to  have  done  it  only  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  multitude,  whom  it  hehooved  him  to  soothe  and  court. 
De  legat.  p.  300,301,  k  303. 
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CHAP,    there,  waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  not  yet  return- 

v«»pv^  ed  from  Thrace.      The  Lacedaemonian  came  soon 
after ;  and,  before  Philip's  arrival,  others  were  as- 

-*•<*•  de  sembled,  in  the  expression  of  -^chines,  from  al- 

p?&      most  all  Greece* 

In  this  numerous  assemblage  of  missions,  from 
so  many  republics  of  one  nation,  all  had  different 
interests  to  prosecute*      They  had  indeed  mostly 
together  in  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  war, 
and  provide  better   security  for  the    temple  and 
treasury  of  Delphi.      But  even  to  this  there  were 
exceptions ;    for  we  find  Demosthenes    afterward 
not  scrupling  to  declare,  that  the  interest  of  Athens 
required  interminable  war  in  Greece,  and  especially 
the  continuation  of  the  Sacred  war ;  that  the  per- 
manency of  such  a  contest,    among  the  Gi'ecian 
republics,  was  highly  desirable  for  the  Athenian 
people.    But  even  where  the  missions  agreed  about 
the  object,  they  differed  widely  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  and  the  consequences  to  be  desired. 
Thebes,  Athens,  and  Lacedaemon,  tho  unable  to 
command,  as   sometimes   formerly,  remained  yet 
leading  republics,  under   which  the  others,  with 
more  or  less  submission  or  attachment,  arranged 
themselves.     The  Thebans,  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture security  of  Delphi,  and  peace  of  the  Greek 
nation,  insisted  upon  tlie  full  restoration  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Amphictyons,  and  the  full  execution 
of  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  Amphictyonic  law 
against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians.     On  the  contra- 
ry, the  Lacedaemonians  looked  to  such  a  result  of 
the  contest  as  big  with  ruin  to  their  state  and  to 
Grecian  independency.      The  Athenians,  differing 
from  both,  yet  differed  hardly  less  among  them- 
selves. 
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The  Athenian  embassy  was  compounded  irom    sect. 
the  adverse  parties.     Specially  commissioned  only  ^,^J!^I^ 
for  the  ceremony  of    receiving  the   king's  oath 
to  the  treaty  alreddy  concluded,  it  was  however, 
required,  in  general  terms,  to  act,  as  opportunity 
might  occur,  in  every  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.      The  field    thus  before   it    was  -aEach.  a 
large,  and  abounding  with  objects ;    among  which  J^*'  ^ 
each  member,   according  to  his  views  of  public, 
or  party,  or  private  interest,  somewhat  indeed  at 
his  peril,  might  select  his  object  of  pursuit*     Even 
forms  for  their  proceedings  were  little  settled,  either    . 
by  regulation,  or  precedent.      Demosthenes   had 
early  shown  a   disposition   tp  disagree   with   his 
coUegues ;     but  his    first  material  difference   was 
about  a  matter  of  form.     He  objected  to  the  rule, 
which  seems  to  have  been  general  at  Athens,  in 
common  with  most  or  all  of  the  republican  govern- 
ments,  giving  precedence  according  to  age,  and 
which,  had  been  followed  by  the  former  embassy. 
Why  his  coUegues    would  concede  such  a  point 
to  him,  and  why  ^schines  would  omit  to  state 
their  inducement,  seems  not   easily   imaginable ; 
unless  it  was  a  dread,  more  reasonable  perhaps  in 
itself  than  creditable  in  any  declaration  that  could 
be  made  of  it,  of  the  use  to  which  an  orator,  power- 
ful among  the  despotic  Many,  might  tiu'n  the  clause 
in  their  instructions,  commanding  them  to  act,  in 
all  things,  as  the  good  of  the  people  might  require'^ 
We  shall  hereafter  see  Demosthenes,  without  al- 
leging any  breach  of  instructions,  without  speci- 
fying fact  of  any  kind,  stating,  in  general  terms  Demo«th. 
only,   impediment  to  him  in  the  prosecution,  or  ^^^^^^^ 

JEsch.  de  iegat.  p.  276. 

VOL.   VI.  51 
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CHAP,    rather  only  purpose,  of  public  service,  as  a  ground 
^^J^JJJ^  of  capital  crimination. 

Audience  was  given  to  the  Athenian  embassy, 
in  presence  of  all  the  others,  and  Demosthenes, 
according  to  his  own  requisition,  spoke  first.     He 
Ach.de   began  with  avowing  a  difference  *from  his  collftgues 
^  in  political  opinions ;    and  he  proceeded  then  to 

endevor  to  show,  that  it  was  not  because  he  was 
ill-disposed  toward  the  prince  he  was  addressing, 
but  very  much  the  contrary.  He  related  his 
services  to  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  Athenian 
assemblies;  he  mentioned  his  defence  of  Philo- 
crates,  when  criminated  for  moving  the  repeal  of 
the  decree  forbidding  the  admission  of  heralds 
fix>m  Macedonia ;  he  specified  the  decrees  moved 
by  himself  for  facilitating  and  promoting  the  nego- 
tiation for  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  detail  his  attention  to  the 
•  Macedonian  ambassadors,  at  Athens,  and  to  men« 
tion  the  aspersions  he  had  suffered  in  consequence. 
Aware  then  of  the  recollection,  that  could  not  fail 
among  all  who  heard  him,  of  the  kmg  course 
.  and  extreme  violence  of  his  contrary  conduct,  he 
hazarded  an  attempt  to  extenuate  the  grossness  of 
his  frequent  invectives,  adding  much  flattery,  and 
strong  professions  of  attachment  to  Philip.  In  this, 
it  is  said, '  probably  with  truth,  tho  the  account, 
coming  from  his  adversary,  would  probably  be 
highly  chai^d,  that  he  succeeded  very  ill.  In  an 
unusual  situation,  to  which  also  his  temper  and 
habits  were  adverse,  his  extensive  genius  failed 
him.  The  awkwardness  of  his  mixtiu-e  of  apology 
and  flattery,  the  absurdity  even  of  some  of  his 
compliments,  and  the  embarrassed  and  uncouth 
manner  in  which  he  delivered  them,  were  so 
striking,    that,    tho    Philip    himself   preserved   a 
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decent  gravity,  the  bystanders  could  not  refrain    sect. 
from  laughing  aloud**.  s^^i^I^ 

iEschines,  following,  began  his  speech  to  the 
king,  with  a  reply  to  that  part  of  Uie  speech  of 
Demosthenes,  which  was  directed  against  his 
coUegues.  *  He  had  not  been  sent,'  said  .£schines, 
'  nor  had  his  coUegues,  he  apprehended,  been  sent, 

*  to  apologize  in  Macedonia  for  their  conduct  in 

*  Athens,  but  they  had  been  chosen  to  transact  the 
^  business  of  the  republic,  at  the  Macedonian  court, 
^  for  their  supposed  fitness  for  the  office,  proved  on 

*  former  occasions.'    He  proceeded  then,  to  what 
'Demosthenes  apparently  had    avoided,   to    plead 

the  cause  of  the  Phocians,  in  consonance  with  the 
sentiments  maintained  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Thebans.  *  The  first  prin- 
^  ciple,'  he  said,  ^  of  the  Amphictyonic  institution 
'  was  beneficence :  its  object  was  not  the  destruc- 
^  tion  of  men,  still  less  the  destruction  of  whole 

*  communities,  but,  on   the  contrary,  the  preven- 

*  tion  of  such  destruction.    The  Amphictyonic  law 

*  expressly  declared  that,  on  no  account  should 

*  any  Amphictyonic  community  be  overthrown,  or 
'  town  destroyed ;  it  forbad  the  implication  of  the 
'  innocent  in  punishment  with  the  guilty ;  and  to 
^the  benefit  of  this  law  the  Boeotian  townships, 
'  which  had  quitted  the  Theban  for  the  Phocian 

*  alliance,  were  intitled  equally  with  the  Phocians 

*  themselves.' 

^  This  was  a  transaction,  not  in  the  dark,  hut  so  public, 
that  had  not  the  rival  orator^s  report  of  itheen  largely  founded 
on  truth,  the  shame  must  have  recoiled  on  the  narrator,  with 
great  injury  to  his  cause,  which  evidenUy  was  not  so  injured. 
He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  report  some  of  the  phrases  which 
excited  the  laughter,  appealing  to  others,  who  had  been 
present,  for  the  exactness  of  his  account. 
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CHAP.  Where  sentiments  and  interests  differed  so  wide- 
3^J1^  ly,  and  were  maintained  with  so  much  heat,  as 
now  among  the  hostile  republics,  and  beside  the 
differences  between  republic  and  republic,  there 
was  such  contention  of  parties  within  each,  with  so 
much  uncertainty  which  miglit  next  day  preponde- 
rate, arrangement  adapted  to  general  satisfiurtion^ 
or  general  good,  would  be,  the  former  clearly  im- 
possible, the  other  of  great  difficulty.  Among  the 
allies  of  Macedonia,  the  Thessalians,  whether  for 
antiquity  of  connection,  steddiness  of  attachment, 
services  rendered  to  his  family,  or  power,  through 
wealth,  strength,  and  situation,  to  render  farther 
services,  had  certainly  the  first  claim  to  Philip's 
DraiMih.  consideration.  But  the  mildness  of  the  measures, 
pf  Jljlf;  against  the  adherents  of  the  late  tyrants,  had  left, 
in  Pheras,  a  party  strong  enough,  and  bold  enough, 
to  deny  the  contingent  of  troops  of  that  city,  for  a 
purpose  for  which  a  preponderant  portion  of  the 
Thessalian  people  was  perhaps  more  than  mode- 
rately emest,  the  war  against  Phocis.  At  the 
same  time  the  town  of  Hal  us  (blockaded  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  or  an  army  under  a  Macedonian 
general,  when  the  first  embassy  of  which  ^schines 
and  Demosthenes  were  together  members,  passed 
to  Macedonia  (persevered  yet  in  its  contumacy, 
and  especially  in  its  hostile  disposition  toward  the 
people  of  Pharsalus,  who  were  among  the  oldest 
and  most  zealous  of  the  Thessalians  in  the  Mace- 
donian interest*  This  civil  war,  in  a  country 
whose  alliance  was  so  important  to  Macedonia, 
forcibly  required  Philip's  attention.  What  he  did, 
then,  seems  to  have  been  what  could  be  done  most 
respectful  to  the  embassies  and  the  states  they 
represented,  and  most  consonant  to  the  best  princi- 
ples of  confederacy  among  the  Grecian  republics ; 
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he  desired  the  assistance  of  their  mediation,  to 
compose  the  differences  between  the  Halians  and 
Pharsalians;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposed 
that  the  congress  should  move  to  Pheras.  He 
would  thus  accompany  them  so  .far  in  their  direct 
way  home :  all  the  embassies  would  be  nearer  the 
principal  objects  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  nearer 
their  constituents.  No  objection  therefore  appear- 
ing to  have  been  alleged,  or  indeed  to  have  ex- 
isted, Pherae  became  the  seat  of  the  congress,  and 
of  the  Macedonian  king^. 

What  were  the  adverse  claims  of  Halus  and 
Pharsalus  does  not  appear,  but  the  mediation  of 
the  congress  was  unsuccessful.  Halus  persevered 
in  opposition  to  the  common  government  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  the  army  under  Parmenio  continued  the 
blockade.  Decision  on  this  subject  was  necessary 
toward  the  conclusion  of  business  with  perhaps  all, 

^  We  fiad  Demosthenes,  id  a  speech  of  many  years  afler, 
venturing  to  tell  his  soverein,  the  Athenian  Many,  that  the 
kfaig  of  Macedonia  bribed  the  embaartes  to  stay  with  him,  till 
his  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Phocis  were  com- 
pleted, adding  this  curious  reason,  ^  Lest,^  he  says,  ^  your  am- 
^  bassadors  returning,  and  reporting  his  measures,  you  might 
^have  imbarked,  and  occupying  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
'  stopped  his  passage.'  De  cor.  p.  236.  Hardly,  in  modem 
times,  could  such  an  impudent  imposition  be  attempted  upon 
the  Many  of  London  in  Common-hall,  or  of  Westminster  in 
Palace-yard,  or  of  the  most  uninformed  part  of  England  in 
county-meeting.  Everywhere  there  would  be  those  able  to 
inform  the  more  ignorant,  that  nothing  could  so  effectually 
check  the  hostile  preparation  of  a  power,  desiring  that  its 
preparation  should  remain  a  secret,  as  the  presence  of  em- 
bassies from  powers  interested  to  oppose  the  purpose  of  the 
preparation.  But,  should  it  even  be  found  difficult  to  pene- 
trate the  mass  of  ignorance  with  such  information,  yet  the 
obserration  could  not  fail  to  be  reddy,  and  of  easy  conception 
for  all  understandings,  ^  Were  not  yoif,  Demosthenes,  one  of 
^  the  embassy  ?  And  did  you  take  the  bribe  ?  Or,  if  you  did 
^  not,  what  prevented  you  from  sending  home  information  of 
^  proceedings  adverse  to  the  interest  of  your  country  ?^ 
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CHAF.  but  particularly  die  Athenian  embassy.  Previously 
,^^^i^^  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance, 
between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  by  the  lung*s 
oath,  it  was  to  be  determined  what  states  were 
to  be  included  as  allies  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. It  was  agreed  that  Halus  should  be  excluded* 
A  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  at  the  insti- 
gation apparently  of  the  war-party,  hostile  to 
the  autocrator-general  and  his  party,  had  al- 
reddy  declared  Phocis  no  longer  the  ally  of 
Athens.  Philip  concurred  with  the  party  of 
Phocion,  in  desiring  to  provide  protection  for 
that  unfortunate  people,  and  their  Boeotian  friends. 
At  the  violence  of  the  Thebans  against  both,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  express  dissatisfactbn  strongly, 
but  he  judged  it  expedient  to  temporize  with  the 
Jbch.  d»  prejudices  of  the  Thessalians.  The  Athenian  mi^ 
3^^'  nisters  of  Phocion's  party,  therefore,  rested  on 
assurance  from  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best  in 
favor  of  bodi  Phocians  and  Boeotians;  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, the  Phocians  not  only  were  omitted  in  the 
catalogue  of  allies  of  Athens,  but  they  were  ex- 
pressly declared  excluded  from  participation  in 
any  benefit  of  the  treaty  between  AUiens  and 
Macedonia'^  The  claims  of  the^  contracting 
parties  in  Thrace  were  next  discussed  and  settled. 
The  dominion  of  the  Chersonese  was  confirmed 
to  the  Athenian  people,  with  just  exception  of  the 
brave   Cardians,  who  were  numbered  among  the 

^  The  decree  decl$ured  the  Phocians  ixiffrvfiu.  That  this 
tena  implied  exclusion  -  from  alliance,  and  all  benefit  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Macedonia,  can  be  no  doubt  What 
more  it  mmj  have  implied  may  be  difficult  to  determine. 
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allies  of  Macedonia.      Over  the  rest  of  Thrace    sect. 
Athens  asserted  no  claim,  of  either  dominion,  or  „^^^^ 
alliance,  leaving  it  thus  open  to  the  arms  or  the 
mercy  of  Philip.     Matters  being  so  agreed  upon, 
Philip  took  the  oaths,  and  the  Athenian  embassy 
returned  home. 

The  omission  of  Isocrates,  among  his  proposals 
for  reforming  the  Athenian  constitution,  to  speak 
with  any  respect  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred, 
while  he  was  urging  the  restoration  of  power  to 
the  almost  abolished  council  of  Areiopagus,  indi- 
cates no  favorable  opinion  of  the  former.     Indeed 
we  find  the  appointment  of  the  members  by  lo^, 
out  of  all  the  citizens,  considered,  even  among  the 
antients,  as  an  absurd  mode  of  constituting  a  body 
to  direct  executive  government.    But  this  election 
by  lot  seems  to  have  been  very  commonly  eluded ; 
so  that  some  men  of  superior  education  and  quali- 
fications   always   obtained    seats.      Demosthenes, 
according  to  the  assertion  made,  in  his  presence, 
to  the  Athenian  people,  by  iElschines,  became  a  JEKh.de 
member  *  not  according  to  law,  but  through  bribery.*  ^***** 
If  one  man  such  as  Demosthenes  succeeded  in 
80  obtaining  a  seat,  it  might  best  suit  the  purposes 
of  his  party  if  his  coUegues  were  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.      Of  what  description,  however,  or 
•what  various  descriptions  of  men,  the  council  was 
actually  constituted,  we  have  no  precise  informa- 
tion, when  Demosthenes,  as  a  member  of  it,  was  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy.     In  doing  DemiMtii. 
this,  he  spoke  very  unfavorably  of  his  coUegues ;  ^^^*«*'- 
and  the  council,  whether  persuaded  by  his  speech, 
or  before  prepared,  put  a  singular  slight  upon  the 
embassy  ;  the  customary  decree,  which  had  never 
failed  before  on  any  such  occasion  within  memory, 
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for  honoring  it  with  a  public  supper  in  the  Pryta- 
neium,  was  omitted. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  people  then,  to  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  embassy  were,  in  course, 
next  to  be  reported,  Demosthenes  also  took  the 
lead  in  speaking.  He  now  affected  to  be  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  Phocians,  and  bewail  their  unhappy 
lot^^ :  the  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  had  been 
grossly  courting,  he  now  again  grossly  reviled; 
and,  as  disposed  to  friendship  with  Macedonia, 
he  reviled  sdl  his  coUegues.  But  the  Athenian 
Many  were  not  yet  duly  prepared  for  this  change. 
A  large  proportion  had  been  indulging  in  prospect 
of  those  advantages,  from  peace  and  alliance  with 
Macedonia,  which  the  orator  himself  had  been 
before  teaching  them  to  look  for  ;  and  accordingly, 
as  we  find  himself  confessing,  he  was  heard  with 
marked  disapprobation. 

^schines,  following,  obtained  favorable  attention, 
while  he  defended  the  embassy,  and  the  peace 
concluded  by  it.  With  regard  to  the  Phocians,  he 
said,  Mt  was  notorious  the  king  of  Macedonia 
^  could  not  admit  any  stipulations  for  them,  in  the 
^  treaty,  without  breaking  with  his  old  allies  the 
'  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  But  he  had  given 
^  aipple  assurance  that  he  would  exert  himself  to 
^  avert,  or  soften,  the  severities  proposed  by  their 

*  inveterate  enemies,  which  no  other  could  avert  or 

*  soften.     That  the  treaty  concluded  with  Mace- 

*  donia  was  otherwise  advantageous,  could  not  be 

^^  We  find  him  acknowleging^  that  the  interest  of  the  Fho* 
cians  was  totally  unprovided  for  in  the  treaty  with  Macedonia, 
and  this  he  justifies  so  far  as  to  avow  that  he  imputed  no  ill 
even  to  ^chines  on  that  account :  tTiuiracv  xai  Jav  sixo^  J^v ;  Ht  was 

*  very  well  to  be  silent  about  it  and  let  it  alone.^ 

■    '  Demosth.  de  legat  p.  354. 
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'  doubted  ;    especially    for  the  9&m  of  Eubofta,    sect. 

*  where  the  Athenian  people  were  in  danger  of  ^^^^^ 
^  losing  everything,  had  the  war  continued.    Never- 

f  theless  it  would  depend  upon  themselves  to  draw 

*  the  full  benefits  which  were  laid  open  to  them. 

*  If  the  disposition  became  •general  to  revile,  with 
f  the  orator  who  had  preceded,  the  power  with 
^  which  they  had  just  concluded  peace  and  alliance, 
^  any  very  cordial  friendship  ought  not  to  be  ex- 

*  pected  in  return*^' 


SECTION  VII. 

Jftw  Meoiuru  of  the  War-party  in  Athens  haitiU  to  Macedonia*    Onh 
lion  of  IsocratM  to  Philip. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  peace  widi  Mace-    sect. 
donia,  a  decree  had  been  passed,  on  the  motion  ^^^v-^ 
of   Philocrates,   declaring  that,  *  if  the   Phocians  ^*^- 

*  did  not  duly  surrender  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  sse!**  ^' 

*  the    Amphictyons,  the  Athenian  people    would 

*  join  in  arms  against  them,  and  against  all  who 

*  should  support  them  in  their  contumacy.*  Pho- 
cion's  party  yet  held  the  principal  direction  of  the 
government,  when  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  ^tebin. 

d6  legist* 
p.  S76.  k 

*«  We  have  an  account  of  the  speech  of  .Sschines  only  *^" 
from  his  bitter  adyeisarj.  That  the  text  above  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  tenor  of  liis  argument,  seems  enough  to 
be  gathered  from  Demosthenes,  exerting  his  powers  to  give 
everything  the  most  invidious  appearance  ;  and  it  receives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  first  epistle  of  Isocrates^^o  Phi- 
lip, and  the  tract  intitled  his  oration  to  Philip,  which  ^  show 
that  such  was  the  approved  tenor  of  argument  Aiong  ftio- 
cion's  party.     . 
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CHAP,    had  been  preparing  for  the  Phocian  war  cypenly 
^^^^^^][^  and  avowedly,  before  all  the   Grecian  embassies 
in  Thessaly,  addressed  the  Athenian  people  m  the 
usual  manner,  by  a  letter  in  his  own  name,  inviting 
them  as  allies,  and  as  Amphictyonic  people,  to  join 
Demosth.  his    Other    allies,    and   ^e  whole  Amphictyonic 
p!36fr^'    confederacy,  in  a  just  community    in    arms  and 
ie  ?**304.  ^^  council,   for  ending  an  evil  alreddy  so  exten- 
sively destructive,  and  still    extensively  threaten* 
ing.      The    party    of    Phocion,    in    conformity 
with  the  decree  alreddy  made,  were  anxious  to  con- 
cur in  this  measure  for  the  common  good  of  Greece, 
!»«;  «p-   and  they   reckoned   the    opportunity  particularly 
lip.  1.       advantageous  also  for  asserting  the  dignity  of  the 
!fi«di^de   republic,  and  advancing  its  importance  among  the 
ieg.p.306.  Grecian  states  :    nor,  if  to  soften  the  threatened 
lot  of  the  Phocians  and  their  Boeotian  allies  was 
desirable,   could  Athens  in  any  other  way  or  at 
any  other  time,  they  reckoned,  interfere  so  effica- 
ciously.    For  a  powerful  party  in  Thebes,  by  the 
arrogance  with  which  they  demanded  support  ((x  the 
pretension  of  the  Theban  people  to  sovereinty  over 
all  the  other  people  of  Bceotia,  and  the  vehemence 
with   which  they  pressed    for  vengeance  against 
the  Phocians,   had  alreddy  notoriously  disgusted 
Philip,  and  the  disposition,  prevailing  among  the 
Thessalians,  to  concur  with  the  Thebans,  distressed 
him.     The   vote   therefore  of  a  state,  hostile  to 
Thebes,  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  and  its  con- 
tingent in  the  Amphictyonic  army,  were  particulariy 
desirable  for  him  ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
sentiments  of  the  government  of  such  a  state  must 
comipand  respect. 

But  th>«  was  a  measure  which,  in  promoting  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  Athens  and  the  good 
of  Greece,  would  have  tended  to  fix  the  supe- 
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riority  of  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and    sect. 
dierefore  was  to  be  opposed  by  the  party  of  De-  ,^^^^!^ 
mosthenes  and  Chares.      Nor  did  they  want  for 
arguments  to  weigh  with  the  Many.     *  Where  was 

*  the  advantage,'  they  said,  *  of  peace  with  Mace- 
^  donia,  if  it  was  to  involve  the  republic  in  a  new 

*  war?     They  did  not  approve  the  peace;  but, 

*  peace  being   made,    the  people    should    rest  in 

*  peace.      What  benefit  was  to    result,  either  to  iEtch.  de 

*  the  republic  or  individuals,  from  the  service  of  ^«yp-^^- 

*  Athenian  citizens  in  the  Amphictyonic  army  ? 
^  Would  it  be  more  profitable  than  service,  under 

*  the  orders  of  the  people,  in  Thrace,  or  in  Asia  ? 

*  Was  it  certainly  safe  for  Athenian  troops  to 
'  join  overbearing    numbers  of  Thessalians    and 

*  Macedonians  ?  Might  they  not  be  overpowered 
^  and  detained  as  hostages,  till  conditions,  disad- 

*  vantageous   to  the    republic,  were  obtained  f6r 

*  their  release  ?'  Aversion  to  military  service  thus 
incouraged,  and  suispicion  excited,  produced  a 
delay  of  answer,  and  Philip  sent  a  second  letter. 
But  meanwhile  the  party  of  war  and  trouble,  now 
advocates  for  peace  and  quiet,  had  gained  farther 
hold  of  the  popular  mind;  the  party  of  Phocion, 
after  having  prevailed  to  ^top  mischievous  exer- 
tion, were  unable  to  procure  beneficial  exertion, 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia's  requisition  was  finally 
answered  with  a  denial. 

Thus  a  necessary  previous  step  was  gained,  to- 
ward the  execution  of  a  project  for  leading  the 
republic  immediately  again  into  war  with  Mace- 
donia, and  beginning  with  a  blow  which,  if  not 
at  once  even  decisive,  would  place  the  party  in 
circumstances  of  great  advantage  for  fiirtfaer  mea- 
sures. They  had  observed  that,  through  the  Dcmoith. 
ordinary    waste  of  Grecian    warfare,   in  the  long  j^^^^ ' 
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CHAP,  continued  hostilities,  the  country,  to  a  wide  extent 
XXXIX.  soo^^yard  of  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  could  af- 
ford little  for  an  army  coming  into  it  Whether 
the  deficient  interest,  or  the  not  uncommon  extreme 
of  scruple,  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  had  prevented 
the  recall  of  Proxenus,  he  remained,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty  triremes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  strait.  The 
nautic  multitude  was  of  course  always  ill-pleased  with 
peace,  and  reddy  for  ^'ar ;  and  of  the  officers,  a  hrgt 
proportion,  under  influence  of  the  same  interests, 
were  always  disposed  to  the  views  of  the  war-party. 
If  then  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Phocians  could  be 
kept  firm  and  united,  and  the  Athenians  could  be 
brought  to  oodperate  with  them,  Philip's  supplies  by 
sea  being  intercepted,  he  might,  if  he  ventured  south- 
ward of  the  strait,  be  ruined  without  the  hazard  of 
a  batde.  The  great  obstacle,  to  this  scheme  of  pro- 
found policy,  seems  to  have  been  what  the  war- 
party  had  made  for  themselves,  by  so  alienating 
the  autocrator-general,  and  his  party  in  Phocis, 
that  they  would  hold  no  communication  with  them. 
Hence  seems  to  have  arisen  the  proposal,  that  the 
three  critical  posts  for  commanding  the  pass,  Nicaea, 
Thronium  and  Alponus,  which  the  late  new  go- 
vernment of  Phocis  had  promised,  and  the  restcH^ 
government  refused,  to  surrender  to  Athens,  should 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians.  Archidamus  gave  into  this  project,  so  far  as 
to  declare  himself  ready  to  undertake  the  garrison- 
ing of  the  three  towns.  But  the  Phocians,  who 
had  found  large  cause  for  mbtrusting  the  Athenians, 
began  to  mistrust  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  soon  as 
they  found  them  connected  in  policy  with  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  chose  rather  to  depend  upon  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  disposition  to  favor  them.  Refus* 
ing  therefore  to  surrender  the  places,  yet  desirous 
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of  avoiding  offence  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they   sect. 
excused  themselves,  saying,    •  They  feared  Sparta  .^JiJ^^ 
'  had  too  much  occasion  to  look  to  her  own.  dan- 
•  gcrs*^' 

This  transaction  could  not  be  secret.  The  dis- 
position of  the  war^part}"^  to  produce  a  new  breach 
with  Macedonia  had  been  amply  manifested :  the 
peace  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  and  especially 
the  welfare  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  in  Athens, 
and  of  that  large  part  of  the  Grecian  pec^le  con- 
curring in  political  sentiments  with  them,  were  in 
danger.  In  these  critical  circumstances,  Isocrates 
published  his  much  admired  oration  to  Philip ; 
which,  under  the  form  indicated  by  the  tide, 
is  really  an  appeal,  from  himself  and  his  party, 
to  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  the  whole  Greek 
nation^.  The  war-party,  when  they  found  their 
power&Uing,  through  the  failure  of  their  measures 

^  Tel  4%  Xc&prn^  S9w6l  Mtdwu,  %ai  fw)  ^a^  tutrwQ.  iE>ch. 
de  legat  p.  302.  All  the  critics  geem  to  have  seen  difficulty, 
and  to  have  supposed  omissioD  or  corruption,  in  this  passage, 
except  Taylor,  whose  explanation  is  hy  a  paraphrase  only, 
and  to  me,  I  must  own,  not  satlsiactoiy.  Reiske  translates 
jsivot  *  fraudes,'  and  Auger,  ^  mauyaise  foi.'  Why  they  have 
chosen  that  uncommon  sense  of  the  word,  seems  not  ohvious. 
If  authority  he  desired  for  application  of  it  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  Isocrates  famishes  ahundance,  where,  in  his  oration 
to  Philip,  he  describes  the  troubles  of  Sparta  and  the  dangers 
continually  surrounding  her.  Considering  it  as  referring  to 
them  then,  WolPs  correction  of  the  passage,  xojf  juu)  rol  r«^ 
airor^,  authorized  by  the  n^anuscript,  Cod.  Reg.  3,  makes  the 
whole  of  easy  construction. 

^  The  oration  to  Philip  marks  its  own  date,  after  the  con- 
clnsioa  of  peace  between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  war.  Between  these  two  points 
then  it  farther  marks  its  time,  after  symptoms  of  a  disposition 
toward  a  new  breach  with  Macedonia  had  been  manifested  by 
a  party  in  Athens,  and  while  the  Lacedemonians  were  appre- 
hensive oi  an  accommodation  between  the  Thebans  and  Pho- 
cians ;  thus  fixing  almost  its  moment. 
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xx^x'   ^8^^^  Macedonia,  it  appears,  would  have  allowed 
^^^v^  to  Philip  the  supreme  situation  in  Greece,  that  com- 
mand of  armies,  and  presidency  of  councils,  for 
which  Athens,  Laced^mon,  and  Thebes,  had  been 
so  long  contending,  provided  they  might  hold  the 
lead   in    Athens*     This  imputation  of  i£schines 
seems  virtually  admitted  by  Demosthenes,  through 
his  failure  to  meet  it    How  far  diey  might  have  in 
view  to  betray  him  afterward,  cannot  be  known. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  ascertained  that,  tho  inter- 
ferii^  noway  in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  yet 
for  all  the  common  concerns  of  Athens  and  Mace* 
donia,  and  all  the  common  politics  of  Greece  which 
interested  both  governments,  he  would  give  his 
confidence  still  to  the  party  of  Phocion,  and  would 
not  be  allured  by  any  promises  or  any  flattery,  or 
driven  by  any  alarms,  to  favor  their  opponents,  then 
the  orators  of  the  war-party,  disappointed  in  their 
measures,  and  vexed  at  their  own  work,  applied 
their  utmost  diligence  to  make  him,  and  the  peace 
themselves  had  negotiated  with  him,  suspicious  and 
odious  in  Athens,  and  to  disturb,  as  extensively  as 
might  be,  those  arrangements  and  that  plan  of  policy, 
through  which  Phocion  and  Isocrates  had  hoped 
to  provide  tranquillity  for  Greece.     In  this  diey 
had  now  succeeded,  so  that  Isocrates,  evidently  in 
concurrence  with  his  party,  but  with   his  party 
in  a  degree  of  despair,  resorted  to  the  bold  and 
hazardous  expedient,   of   proposing  to  Philip    to 
assume  the  authority,   by  which  the  jdbturbers  of 
the   general  tranquillity  might  be  repressed^  and 
to    persuade  the  Grecian  people   to  approve  the 
measure. 

Isocrates  was  in  the  habit  of  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  Philip ;  and,  of  his  extant  epistles  to 
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that  prince,  the  first  carries  indication  of  having  sect. 
been  written  for  the  public  eye,  to  try  the  popular  yj^i^^ 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  oration,  intended  to 
follow.  He  could  use,  it  appears,  more  freedom 
toward  the  prince,  than  he  thought  prudent  to  ven- 
ture toward  his  own  soverein,  the  people ;  and,  in 
the  very  outset  of  his  oration,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  impute  a  faulty  Ambition  to  Philip,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war ;  apparently  alluding  to  his  exten- 
sive and  rapid  conquests,  made  while  the  Athenians 
were  implicated  with  their  revolted  allies,  and 
reckoning  them  more  than  moderate  reprisal  for 
the  injurious  aggression  at  Pydna.  Faults,  how- 
ever, he  allows  there  were  on  both  sides.  To  pre- 
vent the  war  then,  he  says,  had  been  his  anxious 
desire :  from  the  moment  it  began  he  had  been 
emest  to  restore  peace ;  and  now  peace  was  made,  itoc.  Or. 
he  was  most  anxious  to  provide  that  it  should  be  p.  ^os. 
lasting.  But,  for  this,  ob5er\ing  how  eager  some 
among  the  Athenian  people  alreddy  were,  after 
short  repose,  for  new  hostilities,  he  feared  nothing 
could  be  effectual,  but  what  he  had  recommended, 
many  years  ago,  to  unite  the  whole  nation  in  war 
against  Asia.  Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  address 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  the  only  person  capable 
of  ^holding  the  lead  in  so  great  a  business.  Al- 
reddy the  ally  of  Athens,  he  says,  Philip  should 
bring  all  the  Grecian  states  to  concord  with  one- 
another  and  alliance  with  himself,  and  then  lead  the 
armies  of  all  against  the  barbarians. 

Representing  the  king  of  Macedonia  then  in  a 
way  to  recommend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
republics,  and  to  obviate  the  ill  Opinions  which  the 
war-party  were  so  diligent  in  impressing,  he  pro- 
ceeds, after  some  ingenious  turns,  adapted  to  his 
purpose  of  winning  attention,  and  obviating  irrita- 
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CHAP,    tion  and  jealousy,  to  give  a  picture  of  Greece  itself. 

^^^^I^  *  Without  neglecting  any  of  those  great  interests,' 

Jw^pf-    he  says  to  Philip,  *  in  managing  which  you  have 

p.  330.*     ^  been  alreddy  so  successful,  your  endevors  should 

^  be  directed  to  bring  Argos,  Lacedaemon,  Thebes, 

*  and  Athens,  to  concord.  That  being  effected,  for 
^  the  rest  no  difficulty  will  remain ;  because  all  are 

*  habituated,  in  any  danger,  to  look  to  one  of  these 

*  for  support ;  so    that,  bringing  only    those  four 

*  states  to  harmony,  you  will  deliver  all  the  others 

*  from  many  evils.'  Adverting  then  to  the -origin 
of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  from  Argos,  to  its 
common  descent  with  the  Lacedaemonian  kings 
from  Hercules,  to  the  particular  veneration  for  that 
deity  at  Thebes,  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  Athenians  to  his  posterity,  as  ar- 
guments for  a  friendly  disposition  in  Philip  to  all 
the  four  states,  he  takes  objections  to  his  proposal 
into  consideration.  ^  I  know,'  he  says,  *  it  is  reck- 
^  oned  by  some  a  vain  idea  that  I  am  oflfering ;  for 

*  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  to  bring  the  Ar- 
^gians  to  concord  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 

*  these  with  the  Thebans :  in  short,  they  maintab 

*  that  no  republic,  long  habituated  to  the  ambition 
^  of  commanding  others,  will  rest  in  equality.    And 

*  while  either  Athene  or  Lacedaemon  held  their  for- 

*  mer  power,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  objection 

*  would  be  complete:  for  the  predominating  state 
^  would  have  the  disposition,  with  the  means,  to 

p.  392.      ^  prevent  the  desired  concord.    But  now  I  know  it 

*  is  otherwise.  The  principal  states  are  disabled 
^  by  wars,  not  unlike  individuals  long  contending 
^  in  single  combat :  their  fury,  while  their  strength 
^  holds,  resists  all  attempts  to  part  them ;  yet  at 

*  length  wounds  and  weariness  effect  it,  without 
^  other  mediators. 
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'  Let  us  observe  then  first  the  Lacedi&monians,    9ECt. 

*  who,  not  long  ago,   commanded  Greece  by  land  ,,^^11^ 

*  and  sea.  Such  is  now  the  alteration,  that  the 
V  Peloponnesians,  formerly  all  reddy  at  their  com- 

*  mand  to  march  anywhere,  have  been  seen  mostly 

*  joining  the  Thebans  to   invade   their   territory. 

*  Nor  have  the  evils  of  the  change  ceased  with  that 
'  invasion.    They  are  still  troubled  with  the  adverse 

*  disposition  of  their  own  people  of  die  country 
'  towns,  the  Perioecians.     At  the  same  time  all  the 

*  other  Peloponnesians  mistrust  them  ;  most  of  the 
^  Greeks  dislike  them ;  and  even  from  their  own 

*  slaves  they  are  daily  and  nightly  suflfering  depre< 
^  dations,  so  that  there  is  no  relief  for  them  fh>m 
'  the  necessity  of  watching  in  arms.  But,  what 
'  now  presses  beyond  anything,  they  are  apprehen- 
^  sive  of  an  accommodation  between  the  Thebans 

*  and  Phocians ;  whence  might  follow  a  new  inva* 
^  sion  of  their  country,  more  destructive  than  what 
'  they  have  abreddy  suffered.  In  such  circumstances^ 
^  how  can  they  but  ghidly  see  a  person  reddy,  with 
^  power  and  with  all   qualifications,  to  undertake 

*  the  mediation,  which  may  end  the  existing  hos- 

*  tilities. 

^  The  Argians  are  in  circumstances  pardy  simi* 

*  lar,  and  partly  worse.    From  their  first  possession 

*  of  their  present  country,  they  have  had,  like  the 
'Xacedaemonians,   continual  wars  with    neighbor- 

*  ing  states.      But  the  contests  of  the  Lacedaemo- 

*  nians  have  generally  been  with  weaker  powers, 
^  those  of  the  Argians  with  stronger ;  whence  it  is 
'  habitual  to  them  to  expect  yearly  the  destruction 
^  of  their  harvest.  And  in  every  intermission  of 
^  the  evils  of  forein  war,  civil  strife  has  never  failed 

'  among  them ;  so  violent,  that  in'  Argos  has  been  iiocr.  Or. 
^seen  more  exultation  in  the  massacre  of  the  best  ^^' 
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CHAP.    '  of  the  cithceBB,  than  ehcwhere  oonuionlj  in  die 
^^5^^  •  shugfater  ofehemies. 

'  To  Gome  then  to  the  Thebans;  they,  by  b, 

*  splendid  victory,  acquved  great  reputation  and 
^  high  fbrtune ;  yet  by  an  intemperate  use  of  tiieir 
^  advantages,  they  have  brought  themselves  to  tiie 
'  sltuackMi  .no«r/of  a  people  defeated  in  war,  and 
^  w#m  by  cabmity.  Instantly  as  they  had  obtained 
*'  a  superiority  over  dieir  enemies,  diey  began  to 
^exeise  troubles  in.  Peloponnesos ;  they  proposed 
^  to  oonqiaer  Thessaly ;  they  threatened  Megara ; 
^  they  deprived^  Attica  oi  Oropus  and  its  territory, 

*  wasted  Euboea,  and  sent  triremes  to  Bysuitium : 
Vas  if  they  yvtre  taken  with  the  extmvagant  ambi- 

iso^.  Or.  « tiDii  to  command  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  At 
p.  344.'  '  length  they  made  war  <m  Phocis ;  expecti^ 
^  qniekly  to  subdne  its  towns,  to  hold  the  coontiy 
^  under  their  diMninion,  and  to  become  masters  of 
^tfae  DelpUan  treasury^  In  idl  these  hopes  they 
^  have  bosn  dnappointed*  They  have  ktUed  a  few 
^  Pfaocian  msieenaries^  fitter  to  die  than  Uve ;  and 
^  tiuy^baiMc  lost  many  of  die  best  of  their  own  cid- 
^sehs.  Fraposing-lo.  bring  all  die  Gfeefcs  under 
'  their  dominion,  they  are  now  reduced  to  hope  in 
^  yon  for  dieir  own  ssfety.' 

Thus  &r  the  able  painter  incurred  no  haxaid  in 
representing  die  troth.  But  there  remained  a  b«i- 
ness  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy,  to  portnQr 
his  own  coimtry  ;  to  exhibit  the  odious  features  in 
its  oottstitntion  and  politics,  so  that  they  might  be 
acknowkged,  and  exeite  attention,  withcait  exciting 
^  a  dangerous  irritadon.  He  therefore  be§^  with 
feigningto  consider  notice  of  Athens  as  needless, 
because,  be  says,  Athens  had  been  wise  enough  al* 
reddy,  and  bdfore  any  other  state,  to  make  peaoe; 
Taking  a  wide  circuit  then  through  matters  appa« 
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rently  little  ta  the  purpose,  unless  as  they  might   sect. 
conciliate  by  amusing,  and  so  prepare  ps^ent  atten*  s^rv^ 
tion  among  the  Many,  he  proceeds,  at  length,  but 
with  remarkable  precaution,  to  describe  the  party  of 
Cbares  without  naming  it  r  *  I  have  omitted  one  i>o^-  5^- 
^  matter,'  he  says,  '  not  forgettiog  it,  but  bewtating  p.  3&4V 

*  to  open  upoD  it ;  which  yet  I  think  ought  to  be 
'  done :  for  I  reckon  it  will  be  advantageous  to  you 

*  to  hear  of  it,  and  becoming  me  to  proceed,  in 

*  treating  the  subject  before  me,  with  all  my  wonted 
Vfrecdom.' 

This  apology,  addressed  to  the  prince,  has  evi- 
dently had,  for  its  purpose,  to  draw  the  minds  of  the 
irritable  multitude  to  an  idea,  that  his  resentment^ 
at  what  was  to  follow,  might  be  expected,  when  only 
theirs  was  really  apprehended.  He  proceeds  then, 
^  I  know  there  are  men  who,  envyin|;  your  great 
'  fortune,  practised  in  exciting  tro\ible  in  their  seve- 

*  ral  republics,  and  reckoning  the  common  peace   * 
^  of  others  war  against  themselves,  speak  ill  of  you. 

*  These  men,  passing  by  all  other  things  to  com- 

*  ment  on  your  power,  represent  it  as  raised,  and 
'  now  growing,  not  for  the  benefit,  but  for  the  sub- 
^  jection  of  Ch^ece,  which  they  say  has  long  been 
^  your   secret  purpose.      You    have    promised  to 

*  support  the  Me^enians,  if  you  succeed  in  settling 

*  the  affiiirs  of  Phocis ;  but  your  object,  they  con- 

*  tend,  is  to  reduce  Peloponnesus  under  your  do« 
'  minion.  The  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and  all  the 
'  states  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  are  fully 

*  prepared  to  follow  you  in  any  measures,  and  the 
\  Atgians,  Messenians,  Megalo^Utans,  and  many 

*  others,  are  reddy  to  place  themselves  under  your 
^  orders  for  the  conquest  of  Lacedaemon.  This 
^  then  being  eflfected,  the  rest  of  Greece,  they  ob- 
^  serve,  will  remain  too  weak  for  resistance.'    That 
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CHAP,    this  formidable  picture  was  a  true  one,  seems  un- 
S5L  quesrionablc :  the  fate  of  Greece  was  in  Philip's 
hands,  and  all  depended  upon  his  disposition  to  use 
his  power  well  or  ill**.      Avoiding  therefore  any 
direct  examination  of  it,  the  orator  proceeds  to  tell 
the  Many  of  what  kind  of  men  they  should  beware : 
iMcr.  Or.    all  bold  pretenders  to  knowlege  of  the  secret  coun- 
*^St.'     »cls  of  other  powers ;  all  those,  from  highest  to 
lowest,  who  were   greedy  of  the  profits  of  war  and 
trouble ;  and  not  less  those,  who,  as  we  find  De- 
mosthenes continually,  claimed  the  merit  of  a  soli- 
citude for  the  public  good,  beyond  what  the  public 
felt  for  itself.    In  regard  to  Philip's  purposes,  then 
at  last  he  adds,  *  What  is  reasonably  to  be  appre- 

*  hended  from  one  power,  is  not  always  reasona- 
^  bly  to  be  apprehended  from  another,  in  different 

p.  368.      *  circumstan&s.      Were  the  king  of  Asia  to  pre- 

*  pare  war  agains^  Greece,  the  purpose  might  even 

*  do  him  honor :  but  for  one  of  the  progeny  of  Her- 

*  cules,  the  benefactor  of  all  Greece,  to  do  so,  can- 

*  not  be  equally  for  his  interest,  and,    instead  of 

*  honor,  would  involve  him  in  the  deepest  infamy.' 

He  proceeds  then  to  the  bold  proposal  for  Philip 
to  take  upon  himself  to  be  the  peacemaker  of 
Greece,  and  its  commander  in  waragainst  the  bar- 
barians. The  manner  of  introducing  this  proposal 
has  been  admirably  studied  for  obviating  surprize 
and  indignation  among  the  Many,  for  softening 
adverse  and  ingaging  favorable  prejudices.     *  Pos- 

*  sibly,'  says  the  orator,  still  addressing  Philip,  ^you 

*  may  reckon  it  beneath  you  to  regard  the  slanders 

*  and  absurdities  that  are  vented  about  you  ;  satis- 

*  fied  with  your  own  consciousness  of  integrity. 

t9  Thus  £8Ghinc8  obtenres  of  this  crisis,  *H  fuh  Tvxn  mi  «i- 
XHrro(  ^tfccv  ruv  ifyw  xupioi,     De  legat.  p.  S88. 
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*  But  you  ought  not  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the 

*  Many,  nor  reckon  it  a  little  matter  to  hold  univer- 

*  sal  esteem.      You  may  indeed  reckon  that  you 

*  have  attained  a  &ir  and  great  reputation,  becoming 
^  yourself  and  your  forefathers,  and  the  deeds  of 

*  both,  if  you  bring  all  the  Greeks  to  be  so  affected  J^S^.?"' 

*  toward  you  as  we  see  the  Lacedaemonians  toward  p.36o/ 
'  their  kings,  and  those  in  immediate  familiarity  with 

*  you  toward  yourself.     Nor  will  this  be  difficult,  if 
*'  you  wiU  show  yourself  the  common  friend  of  all, 

*  and  no  longer  distinguish  some  cities  with  favor, 
^  and  others  with  the  reverse  ;  and  if  moreover  you 

*  will  prosecute  measures  for  gaining  the  confidence 

*  of  the  Greeks,  by  being  formidable  to  the  bar- 

*  barians.' 

Hence  he  passes  to  animadvert  upon  the  reasona- 
bleness of  hope  for  success  in  war  against  Persia ; 
founded  on  former  successes  of  the  Grecian  arms, 
and  the  actually  distracted  sute  of  the  Persian 
empire :  adding  the  remarkable  assertion,  that,  for 
troops,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  to  have  them  in  p*  9to, 
any  number ;  because  such  was  the  state  of  Greece, 
that  a  greater,  and  better  army,  might  be  more 
easily  raised  of  exiles  from  the  several  republics, 
than  of  acknowleged  citizens. 

Hence  again,  under  pretence  of  example  and  admo- 
nition to  the  prince,  he  passes  to  what  might  recon- 
cile those  among  the  Greeks,  yet  prejudiced  against 
a  Macedonian  leader,  and  obviate  the  aversion  and 
fear  of  those  bred,  whether  in  democratical  or  oli- 
garchal  principles,  to  look  with  horror  upon  royalty. 

*  Three  great  examples  to  the  point,'  he  says,  *  are 

*  before  you  :  your  father,  your  great  ancestor,  the 

*  founder  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  your 

*  greater  ancestor,  the  god   Hercule^,   founder  of 
^  your  race.     If  the  two  former  could,  and  the  latter 
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CHAP.    '  would  speak,  they  would  surely  advise  as  I  do. 
^J^^^  *  Your  father  was  the  friend  of  all  those  states  whose 

*  friendship  I  recommend  to  you*     The  founder  of 

*  the  Macedonian  monarchy  sought  command,  not 

*  as  many  have  done,  by  sedition^  massacre,  and  tu- 

*  mult  in  their  own  cities :  with  a  more  liberal  spirit, 

*  leaving  Greece,  he  acquired  a  kingdom  in  Mace- 

*  donia  ;  knowing  that  the  Greeks  were  unaccus- 
^  tomed  to  bear  monarchy,  while  other  nations  could 

*  not  be  satisfied  under  any  other  form  of  govem- 
'  ment.     As  thus  in  principles  and  practice,  so  in  the 

*  successful  result,  he  diffiyed  widely  from  others. 

*  They,  when  they  have  sought  empire,  not  only 

*  have  perished  generally  themselves,  but  their  race 

*  has  been  extirpated ;  whereas  he,  after  a  fortunate 

*  life,  has  transmitted  his  honors  to  a  late  posterior.' 
Much,  following  about  Hercules,  adapted,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  time,  cannot  be  equally  felt  by 
the  modem  reader.  From  the  traditionary  deeds  of 
that  hero,  the  orator  takes  occasion  again  to  dwell 
on  the  consideration  of  war  with  Persia,  on  the  al^ 
lurement  of  which,  for  the  very  large  unsettled  part 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the  party  of  war  and 
trouble  everywhere,  he  appears  much  to  have  relied. 

^o^-    He  concludes  then  thus :  *  The  sum  of  what  I  ad- 
p. 410.'     *  vise  is  this:    That  you  act  beneficially  toward 

*  the  Greeks ;  that  you  reign  constitutionally  over 
'  the  Macedonians ;  that  you  extend  your  command, 

*  as  widely  as  may  be  over  the  barbarians.  And 
'  thus  you  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  all ;  of  the 

*  Greeks,  for  the  good  you  will  do  them ;  of  the 

*  Macedonians,  if  you  will  preside  over  them  con- 

*  stitutionally  and  not  tyrannically ;  and  of  all  others, 

*  as  far  as  you  relieve  them  from  barbaric  despotism, 
'  and  place  them  under  the  mildness  of  a  Grecian 

*  adminatration.  .  Otbcris  must  have  their  opinions 
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'  oF  what  the  times  want,  and  will  judge  for  them-    sect. 

*  selves  how  far  what  is  here  written  may  be  adapt-      ^  ' 
'  ed  to  them  ;  but  I  am  fully  confident  that  no  one 

*  will  give  you  better  advice,  nor  more  accommo* 

*  dated  to  the  existing  state  of  things.' 


SECTION  vm. 

Mijftet  of  the  Oration  oflmttrates,  Metuure^  of  the  King  o/Mamdanut* 
Meantfes  of  the  Phodant.  J^egotiation  of  all  Forties  teith  Macedonia 
End  of  the  Sacred  War.  Judgement  on  the  Phociam  commiHed  to 
the  Amphielyont*    Credit  acquired  by  the  King  of  Macedonia, 

This  appeal  of  Isocrates,  addressed  to  the  reason  sect. 
of  his  fellowcountrymen,  was  weak  against  the  ,,^1^ 
measures  of  his  opponents,  who  ingaged  them  by 
their  passions.  The  temperance  of  style,  iiv  public 
speaking  and  writing,  and  the  uniform  moderation 
in  political  contest,  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  gave 
occasion  for  the  saying,  attributed  to  Philip,  that 
^Isocrates  contended  with  a  foil,  against  Demos- 
*  thenes  with  a  sword.'  Nevertheless  the  sober 
remonstrance,  in  the  oration  to  Philip,  seems  not 
to  have  been  wholly  wasted,  even  in  Athens  ;  and 
where,  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  neither 
similar  passions,  nor  equal  powers  of  eloquence 
opposed,  it  appears  to  have  had  still  more  efficacy. 
The  disposition,  among  the  republics^  to  cooperate 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  toward  the  establish^ 
ment  of  peace  throughout  the  country,  and  to  put 
themselves  under  his  lead  far  the  purpose,  was 
very  extensive,  and  yet  was  put  forward  with 
nothing  of  the  usual  republican  violence.  His 
own  conduct  marked  the  completest  respect  for 
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CHAP,  the  venerable  orator's  admonition^  and  yet  exhor- 
,^^^^^^  tation  urging  him  to  the  undertaking  seems  not 
to  have  been  unwanted.  So  little  solicitous,  as  it 
is  indicated  by  Demosthenes  himself,  was  Philip 
to  take  the  lead  in  settling  the  troublesome  and 
DemotUi.  invidious  business  of  the  Sacred  war,  that  he  invited 
p.  see.  the  Lacedaemonian  government  to  assume  it,  offer- 
ing to  leave  the  arrangement  wholly  to  them.  Why 
this  was  declined,  both  Macedonian  and  Lacedae- 
monian history  failing,  we  are  uninformed*^*  But 
Philip  still  delayed  moving,  while  the  siege  of 
H^us,  continuing,  might  afford  him  excuse  to  his 
impatient  allies.  That  town  at  lengtli  surrendered 
upon  terms ;  what  we  are  not  informed  :  but  it  is 
evinced  by  the  very  invecti/e  of  Demosthenes,  that 
iK>tIiing  of  ordinary  republican  cruelty  followed. 
The  population  was  removed.  It  appears  to  have 
been  rumored  that,  pretending  to  take  the  place 
for  the  Ph^u-salians,  he*  would  garrison  it  with  his 
ixeduae.  own  troops,  for  a  check  upon  the  Pharsalians  ;  but 
he  gave  it  up  to  them  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
promise,  or  a  liberality  beyond  promise,  which  still 
increased  his  popularity.  The  whole  military  force 
of  Tliessaly  then,  according  to  Diodorus,  putting 
itself  under  his  orders,  he  marched  to  Thermopyla. 
Thus  the  Sacred  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
crisis,  when  the  treasury  of  Delphi,  originally  the 
great  object,  was  no  longer  worth  contention.    StiU, 

XofMvo^  «;a£siv.  Demosth.  de  legat  p.  365.  The  orator  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  Philip  deceived  the  LacedcmoDians,  but  he 
]ia9  totally  avoided  to  say  how ;  for  which  It  k  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason,  but  that  he  was  unable.  On  the  coDtraiy, 
what  he  and  his  rival  together  have  made  known,  rather 
indicates  that  the  snare  or  ambush,  iysSpa^  of  which  he  speaks, 
as  deciding  the  final  measure  of  Archidamus,  was  his  own 
work,  or  that  of  his  party,  in  the  business  of  the  Phodan 
garrisons. 
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however,  various  and  great  concerns  remained;  sect. 
the  possession  of  the  temple  itself,  with  its  oracle  ^^^^i^ 
and  sacred  precinct,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  the  seat  of  the  Pythian 
games ;  with  the  decision  of  this  possession  would 
be  determined  the  fate  of  the  Phocian  people, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Phocian  territory ;  and, 
what  was  the  sum  of  all,  the  supremacy  among  the 
$tates  of  Greece  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  theirs  who 
should  finally  prevail  in  this  great  contest.  But 
while  the  enemies  of  Phocis  had  obtained  the 
advantage  of  the  Macedonian  alliance,  the  powerful 
confederacy  which  had  so  long  inabled  her  to  with- 
stand, and  often  nearly  overbear  her  opponents, 
was  distracted,  and  almost  dissolved,  through 
mutual  mistrust,  produced  by  the  measures  of  the 
war-party  at  Athens.  Phal^cus  'and  his  partizans 
could  have  no  confidence  in  .the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, while  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares  might  obtain  a 
superiority  in  the  general  assembly.  They  were 
also  become  jealous  of  Archidamus  and  Lacedas- 
mon,  apparency  in  consequence  of  new  connection, 
formed  or  apprehended,  between  the  Athenian  war- 
party  and  the  Lacedaemonian  governments^  The  JEich.de 
Theban  forces  joined  the  army  under  Philip.  iScr/or!'^" 
Meanwhile  more  than  threerfourths  of  Peloponne-  ad  Philip. 
8US  was  reddy,  on  any  incouragement  from  him, 
to  fall  upon  Laconia  itself.  In  this  state  of  things 
resistance  to  the  confederacy,  of  which  Philip  was 
the  head,  could  hardly,  with  any  reasonable  hope 
of  success,  be  attempted. 

'^  This  is  indicated  by  Demosthenes,  in  what  he  reports  of 
the  proposal  for  surrendering  the  Phocian  garrisons,  and  by 
iEschines. 
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CHAP.        Nevertheless,  even  in  this  state  of  things,  Philip 
^^^^1^  dM  not  cease  to  show  a  desh^  to  bring  the  Grecfain 
republics  to  conciliation,  rather  than  proceed  to  the 
Aciu  d«   violences,  for  which  his  allies  were  urgent.     Of  this 
p!S7,908.  disposition  Phalsecus    hastened  to  avail  himself. 
It  vras  not  to  be  hoped  that,  under  any  arrangement 
which  the  actual  circumstances  would  allow,  he  and 
his  principal  partisans  could  continue  to  live  in 
Phocis.     They  were  therefore  glad  to  stipulate  fer 
leave  to  emigrate  in  safety,  carrying  with   them 
their  portable  effects.    On  these  conditions  the 
critical  posts  of  Nicasa,  Thronium,  and  AlponuB, 
were  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
Phalaecus  marched  toward  Peloponnesus.     Greece 
was  now  open  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Thessalians.     The  most  vehement  alarm   imme- 
diately  seized  the  inhabitants  of  those  Boeotiin 
towns,  which  had  ingaged  in  die  Phociah  cause. 
JUdk.xxi   They    feared,    not    Macedonian    sovereinty,    bat 
*****         Theban  vengeance.    They  hastened  therefore  Id 
address  supplication  to  Philip,  praying  that  they, 
like  the  adherents  of  Phalsecus,  might  have  per- 
mission, abandoning  their  houses   and  lands,   to 
seek  safety  for  their  lives  by  flight.    Nor  was  the 
aspect  of  things   much  less  unfavorable  for  the 
Phocians  of  the  party  adverse  to  Phalseci^ ;  if  they 
had  fled  on  his  restoration^  they  could  not  hope 
to  return  ;  or  if  any  had  remained,  they  could  litde 
hope  longer  to  remain  in  safety,  obnoxious  as  they 
were  to  the  Thebans  for  their   oonnection  with 
D«mi»th.  Athens.     It  is  indeed  indicated  by  Demosthenes, 
P?96a^<c  that  the  principal  Phocians  very  generally  emi<* 
^•**         grated.     Philip,  interesting  himself  for  all  these,  so 
iEich.de   differed  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  who 
i«f*t-       ^ycre  vehement  for  vengeance  against  them,  that  a 
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coolness  beUveen  them  became  apparent    Never-    SEer. 
theless  he  succeeded  in  procuring  perscnai  safety  .J^^^i^ 
for  all.    The  remaining  Phocians,  being  the  princi-  J^^^il 
pal  part  of  the  lower  classes,  participated  in  the  304.  * 
common  horror  of  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  d^i|^' 
Theasalians  and  Thebans,  but  they  declared  their  g^-  ^^ 
reddiness  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  king  of  c.  59. 
Macedonia.     This  was  allowed  them,  and  in  his 
name,  exclusively,  possession  was  taken  of  all  their 
towns.     What  passed  between  Archidamus   and 
Philip,  after  the  proposal  to  submit  the  Phocian 
business  to  the  arbitration  of  Lacedaemon,  we  find 
no  account.     Demosthenes  indeed  says. that  Philip 
deceived  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  without  adding 
the  least  intimation  how ;  and  had  there  been  any 
thing   in  any  transaction  really   uncreditable   to 
Philip,  he  would  not  so  have  iailed  to  mention  the 
&cts,  which  should  have  supported  the  imputation. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that,  had  there  been  anything  very 
uncreditable  to  Archidamus,  notice  of  it  would  have 
wholly  failed ;  unless  either  public  negotiation,  or 
]»ivate    intrigue,  from    Athens,   was    implicated. 
Complete  arrangement  indeed   between  the    two 
kings,  seems  not  to  have  been  effected ;  or  not  such 
ts  to  obviate  future  misunderstanding.     Archida- 
mus, however,  clearly  unable  to  interfere  farther 
with  any  effect,  withdrew,  and  was  unmolested  in 
his  march  homeward.     Phalaccus  and  his  principal 
followers  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  Peloponne- 
sus.    The  mercenary  force  under  him  divided.     A 
part,  following  his  fortune,  ingaged  in  new  adven- 
ture, where,  among  the  widely  spred  settlements  of 
the  Greeks,  in  Crete,  it  is  said,  and  in  Italy,  a  Diod.i.ia. 
demand  for  such  troops  occurred.    Some  had  found  ^^m\, 
service  among  the  troubles  of  Eubosa.     All  quitted 
the  former  scene  of  action,  and  thus,  after  so  many 
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CHAP,    bloody  struggles,  during  more  than  ten  years,  the 

XXXIX.   Sacred  war  quietly  ended". 

By  these  events  the  fate  of  Greece  certainly  was 
placed  very  much  in  the  king  of  Macedonia's 
power.  But  through  all  the  invective  of  the 
adverse  orator,  it  is  evident  that  he  proceeded  to 
use  the  power  with  a  moderation  unexampled 
among  the  republics,  and  with  a  consideration 
for  the  general  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  several  constitutions  of  all  its  various  states, 
as  if  he  would  teach  everyone  how  to  respect 

^  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  spoken 
within  two  years  aAer  the  end  of  the  Phocian  war,  says  ex- 
pressly that  Philip  took  oo  Phocian  town  by  siege  or  assault, 
bat  that  all  were  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation ;  Mi|^s- 
lUtct  ruv  €okBuv  runt  Iv  ^cjxfv^i  ^Xuvai  iroXiopx/q^  fMiS^  ht  «'po(r€o>% 

MMU  xpfimc  o^^'  ^  nS  €€ti€tuitku^   fwirt^ Demosth.   de 

legat  p.  360.  In  another  part  of  the  same  oration,  speaking 
of  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the  Phocian  towns,  he  attri- 
bntes  that  work  expressly  to  the  Thebans ;  rotrcjv  ^(jxsejv  rtiyj^ 
lUBn&xaMftBrv  Bvfiatu  ^  f^av  oi  xaradWcHrvwi^,  p.  446.  What 
then  are  we  to  ^hink  when  we  find  the  same  orator,  in  a  speech 
of  twenty  years  after,  and  with  another  purpose  in  view,  pro- 
docing  from  among  the  records  of  the  republic,  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  sent  by  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people, 
immediately  ai\er  the  surrender  of  Phocis,  in  these  terms : 
^  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to  the  Athenian  council 
^  and  people  greeting :  Know  that  we  have  passed  Thermo- 
^  pylae,  and  subdued  Phocis :  that  we  have  placed  gairisons 
^in  the  towns  that  voluntarily  submitted,  and  that«  having 
^  taken  by  force  those  that  resisted,  we  have  destroyed  them, 
^and  reduced  the  people  to  slavery.'  Demosth.  de  cor. 
p.  238,  239.  Did  he,  in  the  former  speech,  hazard  falsehoods 
concerning  public  and  notorious  facts,  then  recent,  speaking 
then  also  in  accusation,  so  that  his  adversary,  in  his  reply, 
which  is  extant,  might  have  brought  forward  the  recoHed 
letter,  had  it  existed,  and  which,  had  it  existed,  must  then 
have  been  generally  in  memory?  or  was  the  letter,  or  the 
"part  of  it  above  quoted,  one  of  those  forgeries  or  falsificatioiis 
of  public  records,  said  to  have  been  not  unknown  at  Athens, 
which  the  orator  might  venture  in  the  latter  speech,  when  he 
was  himself  speaking  in  reply,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  an- 
swered till  after  the  decision  of  the  cause  ?  or  how  otherwise 
is  tl^e  contradiction  to  be  accounted  for. 
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itself,  and  all  how  to  support  the  independency  and    sect. 
dignity  of  the  nation.     He  came  attended  with  a  ^J^}^I^ 
very  small  body  of  Macedonian  troops :  the  Thes-  J^?!®"*^- 
saltans  were  in  considerable  force  about  him  :  the  g- 69.  i^  * 
whole  strength  of  Boeotia  was  at  hand.     It  was  ex-  ?*?2a?'^' 
pected  and  demanded  of  him  by  his  allies,  that  the  t)emotth. 
Amphictyonic  law  should  be  carried  into  execution 
against  the  prostrate  people  :    and  it  appears  much 
implied  by  the  orators,   that,   if   he  would   have 
assumed    judgement  to  himself,   little '  exception 
would  have  been  taken ;    unless  that  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  would  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
mild  sentences.     According  to  that  constitution, 
which  all    Greece  had  for  centuries  acknowleged 
in  theory,  tho  very  little  admitted  in  practice,  the 
judgement  should  rest  with  the  Amphictyons.   But, 
apparently  with  a  just  consideration  for  equity,  as 
well  as  a  just  deference  to  those  states  which  had 
professed  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  Amphic- 
t]rons,  on  the  ground  that  they  acted  under  control, 
Philip  invited  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the 
states  of  Greece". 

At  Athehs  this   appears  to  have  been,   at  the 
time,  generally  acceptable,  and  the  former  ambas* 
sadors  were   mostly  reappointed   by   the   people, 
^^chines  and  Demosthenes  were  of  the  number ;  JE^ch.  de 
but  iSschines  obtaining  excuse  for  sickness,  testi-  Demoitfa* 
ficd  by  the  oath  of  his  physician  before  the  council  ^^j^^'^ 

^  Diodonu,  (1.  16.  c.  59,)  with  his  too  ordinary  deficiency, 
says  that  Philip  consulted  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians. 
It  is  ohTioos  that  he  could  not  avoid  consnlting'  with  the 
Bceotiaas  and  Thessalians.  But  the  assertion  of  £schines, 
that  ambassadors  or  deputies  were  invited  from  the  republics 
generally,  is  corroborated  by  the  account  of  Demosthenes, 
who  says,  the  Athenian  people  named  ambassadors  for  the 
occasion ;  ^Arstf^XXsr'  ^6ic  oS  ro  cp^ov  mog  ir^^ie  ^  ^  4*(- 
'>Mrirov, — ' — l^siporov^ars  xoi  cotrrov,  xai  l|<i,  itai  ruv  ^XXciiv  to6c 
ir'Kskwg  rov(  oJ/rwig,    Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  378. 
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CHAP,    of  Fivehundred,  Demosthenes  refused  the  office^. 

^;^^^  For  .£schines,  his  brother  was  substituted. 

As  the  breach  widened  between  the  parties  (rf* 
Phocion  and  Chares,  the  secession  of  iEschines 

Ch.3f.t.6.  from  the  latter,  and  addiction  to  the  former,  be- 

Hbtory.  Came  decided  and  avowed.  Bemg  the  most  power- 
ful speaker  of  his  new  party,  he  stood  of  course  in 
the  most  direct  opposition  to  the  leading  oratc»r 
of  the  other  party,  Demosthenes ;  and  hence  the 
violence  of  political  enmity  between  them,  to 
which,  of  all  the  celebrated  orations  transmitled 
from  antiquity,  we  owe  four  the  most  celebrated, 
and  with  them,  the  fullest  and  best  informations  of 
the  transactions,  and  especially  of  the  politics  of 
the  times.  .£schines's  change  of  party  furnished 
opportunity  for  invective,  whidi  Demosthenes  did 
not  fiul  to  use.  With  the  licentiousness  of  demo- 
cratical  oratXHy,  he  continually  imputed  it  to  bribes 
from  the  Macedonian  court.  iElschines  was  less 
addicted  to  foul  langus^,  yet  we  find  him  some- 
times retorting  with  it,  in  a  way  that  the  licen- 
tiousness of  democracy  only  would  allow.  *De- 
*  mosthenes,'  he  says,  ^  mind  and  body,  and  every 
^  limb,  was  continually  up  at  auction.'  These 
mutual  imputations,  of  the  utmost  femiliarity  in 
the  political  oratory  of  their  day,  prove  nothing, 
nor  have  any  tendency  jto  prove  anydiing.  .£schincs 
might  have  his  views  to  private  advantage  in 
quitting,  as  Demosthenes  in  adhering  to  the  profli- 
gate party  he  was  ingaged  with.  But  the  secret 
ways  of  corruption  are  rarely  open  to  the  historian ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  go  beyond  obvious  and 
tangible  matter,   for  ground  for  the   conduct  of 

'^  The  ezpreflrioB  of  DemMthenes,  ia  giving  bis  account 
of  tiu8  refiual,  is  <|ufMtfafM|v,  littendly,  ^  1  swore  off.'  On  what 
ground  he  swore  off  is  not  indicated  by  either  orator- 
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either  orator.  Envy  at  the  superiority  acquired  by  sect. 
a  younger,  in  the  fovor  of  Chares,  in  the  iavor  .J^JJI;^^ 
of  the  multitude,  and  in  consequent  weight  and 
importance,  may  have  affected  the  mind  of  iEschines* 
But  more  creditable  motives  are  also  obvious ;  a 
foresight  of  the  evik  which  the  projects  of  Chares 
and  Demosthenes,  if  unsuccessful,  would  bring 
upon  Athens,  and,  if  prosperous,  upon  all  the  rest 
of  Greece  ;  a  dislike  to  continue  in  political  society 
with  those,  however  eminent  for  talents,  who  had 
alreddy  been  disgraced  by  disappointment  in  nu- 
merous uncreditable  projects ;  a  preference  of  the 
reddy  friendship  of  such  men  as  Isocrates,  Phocton, 
and  Niceratus,  and  those  with  whom  Isocrates  and 
Phocion  and  Niceratus  held  friendship.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  would  lead  Demosthenes  to 
decline  the  office,  to  which  the  popular  v<Mce  had 
appointed  him,  was  the  fear  of  leaving  the  assem^ 
Mies,  in  a  critical  moment,  to  the  unbalanced 
eloquence  of  ^schines,  supporting  the  wisdom  and 
approved  integrity  of  Niceratus,  Isocrates,  and 
Phoci<xi. 

The  business  referred  to  the  congress,  which  Awh.de 
met  at  Thermopyl»*^,  was  of  extreme  complication  ^'n. 
and  difficulty.    The  first  object,  presenting  itself, 
was  judgement  on  the  Phocians ;  and  this  abounded 
with  embarrassment.     The  Thebans,  Thessalians, 

•5  That  the  meeting  was  at  Thermopylae  is  marked  by 
JEschines,  in  his  oration  on  the  crown,  p.  515  and  517,  ed. 
Reiske.  On  what  groimd  Aug^r  has  given  *  Delphes,'  for 
nvKou,  I  cannot  pretend  to  gaeas,  nor  how  be  could  suppose 
Euboea  in  the  way  from  Delphi  to  Athens.  From  Thermo- 
pylae the  voy^e  by  the  Eubcean  coast  to  the  Attic  was  per- 
haps, at  aay  time,  the  most  commodi«DS  way  of  making  the 
journey ;  and  when  Boeotia  was  hostile,  and  the  season  of  the 
PylflBui  or  other  trace  did  notgtTe  security,  it  would  be  almost 
the  only  way. 
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CHAP,  and  some  others,  it  was  well  known,  were  disposed 
sj^j!^  to  press  severity;  on  the  other  hand  that  large 
part  of  Greece,  which  had  more  or  less  supported 
or  approved  the  opposition  to  Thebes  and  the  Am- 
phictyons,  would  feel  involved,  in  censure  at  least, 
by  any  sentence  against  them.  The  restoration  of 
the  credit  of  the  Delphian  treasury  then  was  what 
all  would  desire ;  but  on  the  important  question 
how  it  should  be  managed,  there  would  be  much 
doubt  and  little  agreement.  Indemnification,  for 
the  states  interested  in  the  treasure  which  had 
been  wasted,  was  also  called  Ux;  but  how  this 
should  be  provided  would  not  be  reddily  agreed^. 
The  views  of  true  Grecian  patriots  indeed  would 
go  still  much  farther;  to  provide  for  the  future 
peace  and  union  of  Greece,  without  which  the 
independency  of  each  republic,  and  of  all,  must  be 
utterly  precarious.  And  here  adverse  prejudices, 
conflicting  interests,  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  pre- 
sented themselves.  But  the  matters  on  which 
early  decision  was  most  imperiously  required,  were 
judgement  on  the  Phocians,  and  arrangement  of 
the  business  of  the  Delphian  treasury.  Perhaps 
it  was  no  more  than  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  making  any  progress, 
that,  after  a  sh(»t  deliberation,  the  congress  resolved 
to  refer  these  to  the  Amphictyons. 

Regularity  of  proceeding,  and  respect  for  the 
antient  constitution  of  the  nation,  could  hardly 
any  other  way  be  so  well  consulted,  as  in  com- 
mitting the  judgement  to  that  formerly  venerated 
national  court  of  judicature.  But  to  make  it  an 
impartial  court,  and  to  procure  any  general  confi- 

^  That  these  were  objects  is  shown  bj  Demosthenes,  de 
legat.  p.  347. 
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dence  in  it,  some  more  than  usual  balance,  against    sect. 
the  old  preponderance  of  Thessalian  votes,  and  JilJJ;^ 
the,  recent  acquisition  of  Theban  influence,  was 
necessary.     Nor  was  this   unprovided  for.     The 
ministers  returned  to  their,  several  homes,  to  re- 
port past,  and  obtain  instructions  for  future  proceed- 
ings.    At  Athens  no  objection  seems  to  have  been 
made  to   the   resolution  of  the   congress:   none 
however  obtained   the   sanction   of  the   soverein 
assembly.    The   same   embassy  was  reappointed,  Ach.de 
as  an  embassy  to  the  Amphictyons*^.    The  means  *^^ 
of  the  Amphictyonic  body  to  inforce  their  decrees, 
depended  upon  the  support  which  the  republics 
they  represented  were   able  and  willing  to  give. 
It  was  in  the  practice  of  the  Amphictyons,  weAGii.de 
find,  in  critical  emergencies,  to  call  all  Greeks,  at  *^' 
the  time  at  Delphi,  on  whatever  authorized  business, 
to  assist  with  their  advice,  making,  in  epitome,  a 
kind  of  general  assembly  of  the  nation.    But  a 
congress  of  embassies  would  have  more  regular  au* 
ihority;  it  would  be  as  a  second  house  of  national 
assembly;  and  would  &r  more  either  control,  or 
add  weight  to,  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  so  par- 
tially constituted  as  the  Amphict}*ons. 

The  contending  orators,  each  giving  an  account 
of  this  interesting  meeting,  do  not  give  the  clear 
and  full  information  which  might  be  expected*. 

^  Achines  calls  both  the  missions,  appointed  to  consider 
of  judgement  on  the  Phocians,  embassies  to  the  Amphictyons. 
The  former  of  them  is  called^  by  Demosthenes,  an  embassy 
to  Philip. 

^  Demosthenes,  ingeniously  throwing  out  hints  to  his  adver- 
sary's disadvantage,  where  he  could  venture  nothing  in  plain 
terms,  that  might  not  be  in  plain  terms  contradicted,  describes 
things  in  half-sentence ;  and  .Sschines,  always  fearing  to  ex- 
cite jealousy,  among  the  Many,  that  his  conduct  had  been  di- 
rected by  a  disposition  adverse  to  their  democraUcal  despotism 
(to  which,  in  common  with  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and  all  the 
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CHAP.    Whether  iti  the  council,  however,  or  raliter  in  the 
XXXIX.  congress,  or  perhaps  between  the  councfl  and  the 


embassies  composing  the  congress,  questions,  it 
appears,  were  warmly  debated.  According  to 
^schines,  some  of  the  Amphictyons,  from  some 
of  the  smaller  republics,  were  very  rude,  unedu- 
cated men.  The  animosity,  even  of  the  Thebans 
against  the  Phocians,  was  exceeded  by  the  barba- 
rous fanaticism  of  tlie  rough  highlanders  of  (Eta ; 
who  contended  that,  to  appease  the  anger  of  th^ 
p.9iT  gods  against  the  Greek  nation,  nothing  of  the  fidl 
punishment,  directed  by  the  Amphictyonic  law  fat 
sacrilege,  should  be  remitted ;  the  whole  Phocian 
people,  they  insisted,  should  be  destroyed  by  pre- 
cipitation from  the  cliflb  of  the  sacred  mountain. 
Against  such  extreme  intemperance,  however,  the 
measures,  alreddy  taken  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
provide.  The  most  obnoxious  of  the  Phocians 
were  alreddy  out  of  easy  reach ;  some,  ks  we  havt 
seen,  with  Phalsecus  in  Peloponnesus,  some  in 
other  parts.  But  the  more  liberal,  in  the  council 
and  among  the  embassies,  appear  to  have  been  a 
clear  majority.  The  decree  finally  given,  as  it  re- 
mains reported  by  Diodorus,  seemingly  neither  un- 
fah*Iy  nor  very  defectively,  tho  in  these  times  it  may 

best  men  of  Athens,  he  certainly  was  adverse)  often  ayoids  to 
give  any  accoant,  where  much  might  be  expected  from  him. 
ft  is  remarkable,  in  the  orations  on  the  embassy  and  on  the 
crown,  that  there  is  more  eulogy  of  Philip  from  Demosthenes^ 
his  virulent  enemy,  than  from  ^chines  his  friend.  In  his  ora- 
tion on  the  crown,  especially,  .^schlnes  seeuM  to  have  feared 
that  every  syllable,  which  might  be  construed  into  justification 
of  Philip,  would  operate  toward  his  own  ruin ;  and  even  the 
panegyric  that  he  has  hazarded  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy, 
when  he  was  supported  by  Phocion  and  all  the  principal  men  of 
his  party,  is  not  given  as  from  himself,  but  put  into  the  monthi 
of  others.  To  such  a  degree  was  that  true,  which  Isocrates 
ventured  to  declare,  thai  democracy  did  not  allow  freedom  of 
speech. 
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appear  severe,  yet  placed  by  the  side  of  republican    sect. 
judgements,  will  show  rather  moderation,  humanity  .^^JII^ 
and  clemency.    It  began  regularly  with  laying  a  Diod.i.i6. 
foundation  for  what  was  to  follow,  by  declaring  all 
the  Amphictyonic  rights  of  the  Phocians  forfeited. 
It  directed  then  that  the  three  principal  cities  of 
Phocis  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  other  towns  de- 
stroyed ;  that  the  people  live  in  villages,  not  less 
than  a  fWlong  one  from  the  other,  and  none  con- 
sisting of  more  than  fifty  houses  ;  that  they  surren- 
der  all  heavy  armor  and  all  horses,  and  possess 
none  till  the  debt  to  the  god  be  paid ;  for  the  liquid 
dation  of  which  a  yearly  rent  of  sixty  talents,  nearly 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  assessed  on 
the  Fhocian  lands. 

With  as  little  severity  thus,  as,  considering  the 
state  of  Greece,  it  seems  easy  to  imagine  pos^ible^ 
all  the  principal  objects  of  the  congress,  those 
which  most  interested  the  Greek  nation,  were  pro»- 
vided  for.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Phocians,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  including  proba*- 
bly  most  of  the  principal  landowners,  had  alreddy 
emigrated.  That  frequent  lot  of  Grecian  freemen, 
exile,  was  evidently  for  them  unavoidable.  Their 
country  was  in  course  to  be  held  subordinate,  and 
deprived  of  means  to  renew  the'  former  violences 
against  the  temple  and  treasury,  and  the  dangers 
insuing  to  the  conquerors.  For  them  to  live  in 
the  country  then,  surrounded  by  Thebans,  Locri^^ 
ans,  and  (Etaeans,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  if  pos- 
sible, could  not  be  desirable.  The  deprivation  of 
heavy  armor  and  horses,  for  those  allowed  to  re<- 
tain  possession  of  the  lands,  was  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  precaution,  among  the  republics,  against 
a  defeated  party  of  their  own  fellowcitizens.  To 
move  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  to  another,  we 
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CHAP,   have  seen  also  a  common  measure  of  policy  ;  and 
^^^^*'  to  move  the  Phocians,  mostly  of  the  lower  ranks 


only,  from  towns  to  villages,  would  probably  be  less 
felt,  as  a  severity,  than  the  forced  migration  of  the 
principal  Arcadian  landowners  to  a  city ;  which  the 
boasted  vindicator  of  Grecian  freedom,  Epameinon- 
das,  is  said  first  to  have  commanded,  and  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  claiming  to  be  the  great  patroness 
of  democracy,  afterward  supported.  For  the  re- 
maining population  then  to  pay  the  rent  required, 
holding  lands  not  before  their  own,  was  a  mode  of 
restoring  the  credit  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  and 
doing  justice  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
contest  for  it,  apparently  as  little  exceptionable  as 
any  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would 
have  admitted.  This  remaining  population  must 
live  so  far  in  dependency,  as  it  was  without  means 
to  defend  itself  against  forein  invasion.  But  all  the 
neighboring  states  had  an  interest  in  defendirtg  it, 
while  their  jealousies  would  prevent  any  one  from 
commanding  it;  so  that  the  Phocian  people,  in 
their  villages,  possessed  perhaps  a  better  indepen- 
dency than  the  Boeotian  towns  under  Theban  rule, 
or  the  aristocratical  Arcadians  under  their  demo- 
cratical  sovereins. 

It  remained  to  dispose  of  the  right  of  double  vote 
in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Phocian  people.  Among  those  then 
whose  cause  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  assisted, 
Diod.Li<.  among  the  large  part  of  the  Greek  nation,  which 
j;^^^  reckoned  that  by  him  the  national  religion  was  vin- 
dicated, the  political  as  w^ll  as  the  religious  consti- 
tution maintained,  the  rights  of  the  great  national 
council  asserted,  and  themselves  preserved  from 
subjugation,  it  could  appear  no  immoderate  compli- 
ment to  give  it  to  a  prince,  the  acknowleged  de- 
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scendent  of  Hercules,  who  had  done  so  much  for    sect. 
them.     It  was  accordingly  decreed,  that  the  forfeit-  ,,J^I2i^ 
ed  double  vote  of  the  Phocians  should   belong  to 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his  posterity. 

As  soon  as  judgement  was  declared  against  the  ^®^^**** 
Phocians,  Dercyllus,  one  of  the  Athenian  embassy,  p.  359. 
a  friend  of  Chares,  hastened  home,  leaving  the  rest  %^J 
of  the  embassy  to  deliberate  on  measures,  farther  ^e  legat, 
to  be  taken,   for    establishing  the    tranquillity  of 
Greece.      It  happened  that  he  arrived  when  an 
assembly  of  the  people  was,  in  regular  course,  held 
in  Peirseus,  on  the  busii\ess  of  the  naval  arsenals.  About  17 
Alarm  was  infused  among  the  multitude,  as  if  the    *^ 
combined   forces  of   Macedonia,    Thessaly,    and 
Thebes,  were  on  full  march  against  Athens.  ,  The  Dcmoith. 
panic  was  such,  that  a  decree,   proposed  to  the  ^eS^ 
soverein  crowd,  was  instantly  voted,  commanding     gg^^ 
all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  without  delay,  to  move  «  de  cor. 
their  families  from  the  country  into  one  of  the  forti-  ^ 
fied    towns,    Athens,    Peirsus,    Eleusis,    Phyle, 
Aphidna,  Rhamnus,  or  Sunium:  it   directed  far- 
ther, that  all  those  places  be  put  into  the  best  state 
for  defence ;  and,  the  more  to  impress  the  popular 
mind,  it  was  proposed,  and  the  decree  directed, 
that  the  sacrifice    to  Hercules,  according   to   the 
established  ceremonial  for  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
be  performed  in  the  city. 

These  measures  appear,  on  first  view,  democra- 
tical  extravagancies,  unfit  even  for  any  serious  party 
purposes.  But  the  explanation  remains  from  De- 
mosthenes himself,  in  his  account  of  the  measures 
of  his  party,  which  have  been  alreddy  related  ;  the 
negotiation  for  placing  the  townsV  commanding  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  the  plan  for  starving  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  army,  by  stopping  its  supplies*     How  far,  and 
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CHAP,  how  timely,  Philip  may  have  had  information  of 
J^^  the  extent  of  this  hostile  purpose,  and  of  the  ^pre- 
paration for  its  execution,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
intelligence  of  transactions,  so  public  as  tliose  which 
followed  the  return  of  Dercyllus,  would  of  course 
DcsM^e  quickly  reach  him.  It  produced  a  communicatioo 
*"*'  ■  from  him,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  Athe: 
nian  people,  testifying  his  surprize  at  their  proceed- 
ings, and  complaining  of  them  as  measures  indicat- 
ing the  purpose  of  hostility,  the  most  unprovoked 
and  unjustifiable*.  What  answer  was  given  to  this 
letter  is  nowhere  said ;  but  circumstances  enough 
indicate  that  it  was  such  as  the  party  of  Chares,  and 
not  the  party  of  Phocion,  would  suggest.  Confi- 
dence between  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian  go- 
vernments must  of  course  cease ;  and  the  Athenian 
embassy  to  the  Amphictyons  (whether  at  Thermo- 
pylae still,  or  rather  removed  to  Delphi)  if  before 
authorized,  as  ^schines  indicates,  to  concur  with 
Philip  in  lenient  measures  toward  Phocis  and  the 
Bceotian  allies  of  Phocis,  and  to  support  propositions 
of  that  tendency  against  the  violence  of  the  The- 
bans  and  Thessalians,  would  now  be  utterly  uncer«* 
tain  what  to  expect  from  their  own  government ; 
sure  only  that,  if  the  party  of  Chares  finally  prevail- 
ed, they  should  be  criminated  for  any  concurrence 
in  Macedonian  counsels. 
Diod.1.16.  Nevertheless  the  congress,  as  the  historian  as- 
sures us,  proceeded,  in  the  line  recommended  by 
Isocrates,  taking  into  consideration  what  was  want- 
ing for  the  general  benefit  of  Greece  (toward  which 
an  extension  of  pacification  would  be  a  principal 

^  This  IB  the  letter  mentioned  in  note  32  of  this  section.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  stating  the  complaint,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  falsification,  similar  to  that  which  Demosthenes  himself 
has  given  reason  to  suppose  in  the  former. 
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inatter)  and  passing  decrees  for  the  purpose.  But  sect. 
Athenian  support  failing  (not  perhaps  that  which  .J^^i^ 
the  Athenian  embassy  might  be  disposed  to  give, 
but  that  which  it  could  undertake  that  the  govern- 
tnent  it  represented  would  support)  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  yield  much  to  the  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians.  Philip  could  not,  without  certain  rupture 
with  Thebes,  and  injury  to  his  interest  in  Thessaly, 
procure  the  restoration  of  Plataea  and  Thespise, 
the  towns  from  of  old  connected  with  Athens  ; 
nor  could  he  obviate  the  exile  of  the  Orchomenians 
and  other  Boeotians,  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
Phocians*  It  was  even  said  that,  so  small  was  the  DeaMtii. 
Macedonian  force  attending  him,  compared  with  the 
Theban  and  Thessalian,  and  so  violent  a  powerful 
party  in  Thebes,  that  even  his  person  might  not 
have  been  safe,  had  he  ui^ed  favor  to  those  un- 
fortunate people  farther.  On  his  part  no  violence 
was  used  or  threatened.  Bloodshed  even,  what  law 
fnight  have  warranted,  was  completely  obviated., 
Hetuming  to  his  kingdom,  he  left  the  decrees  which 
had  been  constitutionally  passed,  to  be  consti- 
tutionally executed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Amphictyons.  What  then  his  own  generosity 
could  do,  to  make  amends  to  the  unfortunate  out- 
casts, it  is  acknowleged  was  done.  As  many  as 
would  take  refuge  in  his  kingdom  were  kindly  re- 
lieved, and  provided  with  settlements.  Nor  did 
the  invective  of  the  Athenian  orators  avail  over  the 
greater  part  of  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  wherever 
the  Athenian  war-party  interest  did  not  predomi- 
nate, its  purposes  were  observed  with  aversion  and 
apprehension,  and  its  invective  rather  excited  oppo- 
sition in  panegyric,  even  to  extravagance.  To  this 
the  testimony  of  Demosthenes  himself  is  so  strong 
and  so  direct,  that  it  may  perhaps  outweigh  all  others. 
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CHAP.  Even  at  Thebes,  he  says,  the  voice  of  those  at  the 
xxxix.  ^^^  prevailed,  who  joined  the  Thessalians,  ex- 
tolling Philip  as  their.friend,  benefactor,  and  pre- 
server ;  and,  throughout  Greece,  the  people  re- 
joiced in  the  peace,  for  which  they  reddiiy  acknow- 
leged  themselves  indebted  to  him*^.  Thus  war- 
ranted, the  historian's  large  yet  sober  praise,  will 
i>M.i.i6.  command  credit    '  Philip,'  says  Diodorus,  ^  having 

*  concurred  with    the  Amphictyons,  in  their  de- 

*  crees  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greece,  having 

*  provided  means  for  carrying  them  into  execu- 

*  tion,  and   having  conciliated  good  will,   on  all 

*  sides,    by  his  humanity  and  a&bility,  returned 

*  into  his  kingdom,  bearing  with  him  the  glory  of 

*  piety,  added  to  that  of  military  talents  and  bra- 
'  very,  and  in  possession  of  a  popularity  that  gave 
'  him  great  advantage  for  future    extension  of  his 

*  power.' 

^  The  fool  words  with  which  the  orator  has  stadiouslystaiii- 
ed  his  eulogy,  suflfelently  sliows  that  he  meant  do  flattery  ;  01 
fiiv  wM^MmKM   OfrroXM  xai    Avo/tftfiirM  Bffiojw   <pfknj  ^SfT^^^i 

(Sv  '^Xff'Nfa.v,  f^ov  Hv  Bigitntv  o4fk&M.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  240. 
The  sense,  with  which  Demosthenes  commonly  uses  the  term 
^axi^u,  seems  most  nearly  to  he  represented,  in  English,  by  the 
cant  word  ^  to  hnm.^ 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  End  of  the  Sacred 
War,  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Lead  of  the 
War-party  of  Athens,  and  the  Authority  of 
First  Minister  of  the  Republic,  by  Demos- 
thenes. 


SECTION  I. 

Chamge  in  the  Political  State  cf  Greece  produced  hy  the  Saered  War^ 
Policy  of  the  Party  of  Chares  at  Athene .-  Pojndar  Interest  favoring 
the  Party  :  Prosecution  of  hostile  Purpose  against  Macedonia:  Ora- 

.    tion  of  Detnosthenes  on  the  Peace. 

JL  HAT  contest  among  the  Grecian  republics,  com- 
monly intitled  the  Sacred  War,  terminated  with 
far  less  calamity,  far  }ess  subversion  of  the  former 
state  of  things,  than  was  apprehended  if  either 
Thebes  or  Phocis  might  have  commanded  the  use 
of  victory,  nevertheless  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  political  circumstances  of  Greece,  very  impor- 
tant and  wholly  unforeseen.  The  empire,  as  it  was 
called,  of  Thebes,  which  had  shone  like  a  meteor 
upder  Epameinondas,  but,  from  the  moment  of  his 
death,  had  held  only  a  sickly  existence,  was  anni- 
hilated ;  except  as  the  Theban  people  were  confirm- 
ed in  their  command,  truly  imperial,  over  the  people 
of  all  the  other  towns  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
VOL.  ru  56 
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CHAP.  Boeotisu  Lacedaemon,  with  many  struggles,  had 
*^*  risen  little  from  the  low  state  to  which  Epameinon- 
das  had  reduced  her.  On  the  depression  of 
Thebes  and  Lacedaemony  Athens  had  exulted  in 
fiur  hope  of  command  over  her  sister  republics, 
more  unrivalled  than  in  her  former  greatest  pros- 
perity. But  that  hope  was  thwarted  by  the  new 
power,  and  still  more  by  the  spredding  popularity 
of  the  Macedonian  government;  forced,  by  the 
invasion  of  Thessaly,  after  much  war  with  Athens 
alone,  into  contest  and  connection  among  other 
states  south  of  Thermopylae.  It  was  comparative- 
ly little  that,  on  the  Thracian  shore,  Amphipolis 
and  Methone  had  been  lost,  and|  with  Olynthus  and 
its  dependencies,  added  to  a  rival  dominion. 
Macedonia  was  now  the  power  to  which,  far  more 
thm  to  Thebes,  Lacedaemon,  and  Athens  together, 
the  Grecian  people  were  become  extensively  db- 
posed  to  commit  that  protecting  and  combining 
supremacy,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
ambition  and  contest  for  all. 

A  large  party  in  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
disposed  to  rest  under  these  circumstances,  con- 
sidering them  as  altogether  even  desirable  ;  afford- 
ing the  best  prospect,  for  ages  offered,  of  means 
for  harmonizing  the  jarring  interests  t)f  the  several 
republics,  and  establishing  for  their  people,  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  a  liberal  community  in  rights, 
a  quiet  and  security  hitherto  unknown,  and  now 
more  than  ever  wanted.  But  the  obstacles,  in  the 
political  state  of  the  country,  remained  yet  many 
and  great  Every  republic  having  views,  not 
f imply  to  its  own  good,  but,  throi^h  habitual  jea- 
lousy, adverse  to  its  neighbors,  and  every  republic 
being  divided  within  itself,  so  that  fellowcitizens 
were  more  jealous  of  each  other  than  of  any  fo- 
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reiners,  thus,  in  the  very  advantages  of  the  Mace- 
donian connection,  new  sources  of  contention 
arose. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  set  civil  discord 
again  extensively  in  flame,  it  would    suffice  that 
a  rival  patronizing  power  was  reddy.     This  the 
party  of  Chares  saw,  and  on  it  rested  the  policy 
which,  after  so  many  £iilures,  with  unwearied  dili* 
gence,  and  unabated  ardor,  they  persevered  in  pur- 
suing.    On  a  union  of  the  democratical  interest 
throughout    Greece,   under  their  patronage,  they 
hoped  to  found  a  power,  capable  of  balancing  stiU 
and  even  overwhelming  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
That  they  had  ever  wholly  abandoned  this  purpose, 
that  they  had  ever  intended  to  keep  peace  with 
Macedonia,  longer  than  the  pressure  of  circumstan- 
ces required,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  shows  highly  doubtful,  if  indeed  it 
does  not  rather  absolutely  disprove.    But  they  had 
hoped  that  they  might  maintain  dieir  commandmg 
influence  in  the  soverein*  assembly,  even  during 
peace,  till  their  policy  might  bring  them  means  for 
again  resorting  to   war   with    advantage*     HeA 
however   they  had    a  new  disappointment    AU 
their  flattery  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  all  the 
ability  with  which,  in  the  first  negotiation  for  peace^ 
they  had  outwitted  their  domestic  opponents,  could 
not  induce  him  to  give  his  confidence  to  them,  or 
withdraw  it  from  Phocion's  party. 

The  form  of  the  Athenian  government  afibrded 
frequent  opportunity  for  forein  powers  to  interfere 
in  its  concerns,  in  a  way  highly  dangerous.  The 
jealousy  of  democracy  would  little  allow  a  regular 
minister  for  forein  affairs,  with  sufficient  powers  ; 
a  jealousy  perhaps  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
because  the  impotence  of  democracy  could  hardly 
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CHAP.  *  allow  it  with  safety.    The  resource  was  to  divide 
^^^^;^  the    authority  among  numbers  :    at  Athens   the 
council  of  Fivehundred  was  the  proper  board  for 
communicadng  widi  forein  states*    But  that  body 
was  too  unwieldy  to  be  properly  competent  for  the 
business.      From  one  extreme  then,  as  was  not 
uncommon  among  the  democracies,  the  transidon 
was  immediate  to  another.    If  matters  pressed,  and 
a  decided  fevoriteof  the  soverein  Many  was  reddy, 
all  authority  was  committed  to  an  autocrator-.gene* 
ral. .  Thus  a  Pericles  and  a  Cleon,  an  Alcibiades 
and  a  Chares,  by  turns,  ruled  with  dictatorial  pow- 
ers.   But  in  the  intervals  of  such  decisive  partiality 
for  one  man,  any  orator,  who  could  gain  the  popular 
ear,  might  be  the  effectual  agent  of  any  forein  state ; 
as  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  for  Rhodes  and  fcH: 
Megalopolis*      Macedonia  was  now    become  the 
forein  power  of  most  consideration,  for  Athens  es- 
pecially, but  for  every  other  Ghrecian  republic  also 
with  which  Athens  had  affidrs  to  transact     If  then 
one  party  in  Athens  could  communicate  with  the 
Maoed<HiiaQ  government  reddily  and  upon  friendly 
ftrms,  and  the  other.not  so,  the  former  would  have 
great  advantage  for  holding  the  administration  ;  and 
die  other,  while  peace  with  Macedonia  lasted,  could 
not  hold  it  but  under  great  disadvantages.     Ac- 
cocding^y,  afiter  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the 
party  of  Phocion,  tho  much  impeded,  and  some- 
times interrupted,  yet  mosdy  directed  the  admin- 
Dcmotth.  iatiation  and  disposed  of  the  principal  offices^.     In 
2*d*^***  these  circumstances,  for  the  party  of  Chares  and 

Chenoflu 

Ic^  1  This  is  shown  bj  the  complaiats  of  Demosthenes  in  the 

vA  fatt.     second  Philippic,  and  on  the  Chersonese,  and  more  expressly 

by  the  oration  of  iElschines  on  the  embassy,  toward  the  coo- 

closion. 
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Pemosthehes  to  recover  the  lead,  new  troubles 
were  necessary,  and  especially  a  breach  with  Mace- 
donia. 

The  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  republic  then 
afforded    them    invitation   and    even    incitement. 
Not  Chares  only  and  the  leading  men  of  his  party, 
orators    and  principal    officers,  but  all  who    had 
,  acted  in  any  favor  under  him,  to  the  lowest  jury- 
man and  the  last  rower  of  a  trireme,  together  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Athenian  citizens,   were 
feeling,   in  peace,  the  loss  of  numerous   advan- 
tages and  larger  hopes,  to  which  in  war  they  had 
been  accustomed.     In  war  every  Athenian  citizen, 
on  a  forein  station,  was  a  great  man.     The  con- 
sideration he  held,  the  authority  conceded  to  him, 
the  profit  insuing,  the  prospect  of  adventure  ever 
before  him,  with  endless  hope  of  new  advantages, 
were,  through  the  peace,  ended,  to  the  great  regret 
of  numbers.     The  orators  also  found  thefar  principal 
source  of  gain  and  of  hope  in  war.  .  No  officer 
could  long  hold  forein  command  without  an  orator 
reddy,  on  all  occasions,  at  home,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  his  conduct.    An  orator,   not  yet  emi- 
nent enough  to  be  paid  for  defending  a.  general, 
might  hope  to  rise  by  attacking  a  general;  and 
often  he  obtained  pay  for  abstaining  from  attack, 
when,  for 'undertaking  defence,  he  could  not  get 
employment.     To  increase  the  forein  dependencies 
of  Athens,  to  have  disturbance  arise  in  those  de- 
pendencies, to  have  complaints  come  to  the  courts 
of  Athens,  from  forein  republics  against  oneanother, 
or  against  Athenian  officers,  all  tended  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  orators.     Nor  did  their  cause,  thus 
bad,  stand  unsupported;    it  rested  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  interest  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who 
lived  by  the  pay  for  attending  the  assemblies  and 
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CHAP,    courts  of  justice,  and  the  feasts  or  other  bribes 
^^^Jj^  given  to  obtain  their  votes.    Be^ning  then,  at 
Athens,  to  promote  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  al- 
liance just  concluded  with  Macedonia,  the  \irar- 
party  proposed  to   acquire  power  equal  to  their 
ambition,  by  patronizing,  throughout  Greece,  the 
party  opposite  to  that  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
external  and  internal,  might  form  or  desire  connec* 
tion  with  Macedonia. 
fi.C.S46.       The    hostile    purpose,  alreddy  on  many  occa* 
O1.108.9.  sions,  shown,  became  soon  more  directly  avowed. 
The  right  of  representation  in    the    council    of 
Amphictyons  being  given  to  the  reigning  family 
of  Macedonia,  Philip  with  just  deference  to  his 
D«»o^'    co-estates,   sent  them  sevenJIy  notice  of  it.      A 
p-a^/      Thessalian  embassy  accompanied  Philip's  minis- 
vefpbl!^  ters,  to  announce  it  to  the  new  ally  of  '^Thessaly, 
Up.  p.  5.     the  Athenian  people,  and  to  desire  the  formal  ac- 
knowlegement  of  him,  as  an  Amphict}'on,   by  a 
decree  for  the  purpose.    In  the  assembly  held,  to 
give    audience  to  those  ministers,    some  violent 
speeches  were  made  in  opposition  to  the  demand. 
Constitutional  objection  to  it,  apparently  was  not  to 
be  found.    The  adverse  orators,  therefore,  passing 
over  all  consideration  of  the  Amphictyonic  decree, 
endevored  to  excite  indignation  among  the  proud 
and  irritable  multitude,  by  speaking  of  the   king 
of  Macedonia's  message  as  a  requisition,  resting 
on  his  own  authority  :  *  It  was  unfit,'  they   said, 
*  that  the  Athenian   people  should  receive  com- 
'  mands  from  any  king  ;'  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  they  should  prefer  war  to  an  acknow- 
legement  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  as  an  Am- 
phictyon. 
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The   speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  occasiGn    sect. 
remains  to  us,  and  it  abounds  with  art*.     Pretend- 


ing to  reprove  the  violence  of  others,  he  effectually 
stimulates  it.      *  He  never,'   he    said,    *  believed  J™!J^- 

*  Philip's  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Athe-  vei  pw-' 

*  nian  people/     Calling  his  own  party  only,  in  the  ^^^'  ^• 
ordinary  party-style,  the  Athenian  people,  he  was 
perhaps  right.     •From  that  friendship,'  he  pro- 
ceeded, ^  he  looked  for  none  of  the  benefits,  which 

'  others  so  freely  promised.     He  did  not  admire  the 

*  treaty  concluded  :  he  did  not  think  it  such  as  the 

*  republic  should  have  made.     And  yet  he  must 

*  caution  the  people  against  giving  provocation  for 
'  the  states,  now  calling  themselves  Amphictyonic, 
^  to  combine  in  war  against  the  republic  ;  of  which 
'there  might  be  danger,  if  the  Athenian  people 
^  opposed  what  the  Amphictyonic  council  had  de« 

*  creed.  If  indeed  they  would  go  to  war  again  with 
'  Philip  for  Amphipolis,  or  whatever  else,  in  which 
'  the  Thessalians,  Argians,  and  Thebans,  had  no 
'  common  interest,  the  objection  would  not  hold ; 

*  because  he  did   not  believe  these   would    join 

*  Philip,  and  least  of  all  the  Thebans.'  Alreddy, 
it  may  seem,  the  keensighted  politician  had  dis* 
covered,  in  the  popular  passions  and  state  of  fac- 
tions at  Thebes,  the  rising  opportunity  for  leading 
the  republic,  of  all  Greece  actually  the  most  hos- 
titely  disposed  toward  Athens,  to  cooperate  in  the 

<  The' objections  of  Ubaniiu  and  Photius  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  oration,  miscliieyous  in  the  too  ccHnmon  way  of  critics 
under  the  Roman  empire,  are  yet  almost  too  futile  to  deserve 
the  formal  refutation  of  tbe  learned  author  of  the  note  on  the 
irabject,  in  the  Antient  Universal  History.  For  those  curious 
on  the  subject  however,  that  note  may  deserve  attention.  But 
I  wooM  invert  the  added  argument,  ascribing  the  oration  to 
Demosthenes,  *>  because  he  is  worthy  of  it,'  and  rathef  say  I 
ascribe  it  to  Demosthenes,  ^  because  it  is  worthy  of  him;'  and 
to  warrant  this  I  wouM  refer  to  the  next  followiog  note  in  the 
same  work. 
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purposes  of  his  party.  But  some  stir  and  murmur- 
ing,  among  the  people,  admonished  him  that  he 
must  yet  be  cautious  in  speaking  of  Thebes.  Pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  he  said,  *Let  there  not  be 
^  tumult  before  I  am  heard:    I  repeat,  least  of  all 

*  the  Thebans.    Not  that  they  bear  us  any  friend- 

*  ship ;   not  that  they  are  not  enough  disposed  to 

*  court  Philip  ;    but  because,  however  stupid  any 

*  among  you  may  suppose  them,  they  know  per- 
^  fecdy  that  their  country  lies  between  us  and  their 

*  allies ;  whence,  if  they  were  to  join  with  Mace- 

*  donia  in  war  against  us,  the  pressure  would  fall 
^  upon  them,  while  another,  the  principal  director 

*  of  measures,  would  profit  most  from  any  success.' 
With  consummate  art  then  he  directed  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  through  an  argument  professing 
the  purpose  of  peace,  to  prepare  among  the  people, 
for  reddy  use,  the  fewel  of  war,  ambition,  cupidity, 
and  resentment     *  We  allow  the  Thebans,'  he  said, 

*  to  hold  Oropus :   we  have,  by  the  late  treaty,  sur- 

*  rendered  Amphipolis  to  Philip ;  we  have  consented 
'  that  Cafdia  shall  be  separated  from  our  dominion 

*  of  the  Chersonese  ;  that  the  prince  of  Caria  shall 

*  be  the  protecting  power  of  Chios,  Cos,  and  Rhodes ; 

*  and  that  the  Byzantines  may  stop  our  ships.'  (The 
Byzantines,  independent  since  the  Confederate  war, 
and  holding  the  command  of  the  Bosporus,  took 
that  toll  from  all  ships  passing  to  and  from  the 
Black  Sea,  which  the  Athenian  government  had 
exacted  while  Byzantium  was  under  its  dominion.) 
'  Would  it  not  then,'  he  proceeded,  *  be  absurd, 

*  conceding  thus,  to  these  powers,  important  advan- 
i  tages  properly  our  own,'  (as  if  the  people  of  Cardia, 
Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  were  bom  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  the  people  of  Athens) 

*  to,ingage  in  war  with  all  together  for  a  shadow  at 
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'Delphi?'  The  hostile  mind  is  certainly  enough 
exhibited  in  this  speech  for  peace.  What  decision 
immediately  followed  we  have  no  precise  infor- 
mation ;  but,  in  the  end,  tlie  advice  of  the  more 
violent  orators  prevailed,  and  it  was,  by  a  decree, 
declared,  that  the  Athenian  people  did  not  admit  Demosth. 
the  claim  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  be  an  pfs^*' 
Amphictyon. 


SECTION  11. 

Sffiari  Cenaiion  of  Amu  throughotU  Otttee,  Coniut  of  Factum*  at 
Megara :  AnitnonHe*  in  Pelopcnnenu  .*  Proftnaity  to  desire  Patron' 
age  of  Macedonia.  Invective  at  Athens  against  Macedonia:  Aectua" 
tion  of  PhUoerates :  Decree  concerning  Amphipolis.  Accusation  of 
JEscMnes  by  THmarekus.  Second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes.  Aceu^ 
sation  of  JEsehines  by  Demosthenes. 

Full  of  the  spirit  of  discord  as  all  Greece  at  this  time    sect. 
remained,  every  republic  hostile  to  many  others,  s,,*4-i^ 
and  each  divided  within  itself,  yet  the  conclusion 
of  the  Sacred  war  brought  repose  to  the  country,  so 
far  that  contest  in  arms  seems  ever}'where  to  have 
ceased.     According  to  the  avowal  of  Demosthenes  Demosth. 
himself,  the  Greeks  very  generally  rejoiced  in  the  p*j^.' 
peace,  and  were  disposed  to  maintain  it.      Confor- 
mably to  this  testimony  of  the  cotemporary  orator,  b.  C.346. 
the  next  year,  the  fourth  of  the  hundred  and  eighth  01.108.4. 
Olympiad,  is  remarkable,  in  the  narrative  of  the  an- 
nalist, for  a  void  in  Grecian  aflairs  ;  excepting  for, 
what  little  concerned  Greece  generally,  the  expe-, 
dition,  formerly  related,  of  Timoleon  from  Corinth 
to  Sicily  :  the  very  name  of  Macedonia  is  unmen- 
tioned. 

VOL.   VL  57 
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But  the  fire  of  faction  did  not  long  remain  so 
smothered.  In  the  little  republic  of  Megara,  which 
we  have  formerly  observed  florishing  through  in- 
dustry in  manufacture,  the  high  democratical  party, 
supported  by  the.  high  democratical  party  in  Athens, 
held  the  sway.  As  then  that  party  in  Athens  was 
hostile  to  Macedonia,  the  party  dependent  on  it  in 
Megara  would  also  be  hostile  to  Macedonia ;  and 
thence  the  views  of  the  adverse  party  would  be  the 
more  directed  to  Macedonian  patronage,  which  was 
j-r-~-  becoming  so  extensively  an  object  of  desire.  Ac- 
p.  3$r  cordingly  Ptoeodorus,  head  of  the  noblest  and  weal- 
thiest family  of  that  litde  state,  went  to  Pella.  Of 
course  he  would  be  civilly  received;  but  whether  he 
obtained  assistance,  or  reason  to  hope  for  assistance, 
appears  uncertain.  His  principal  incouragetnent 
seems  rather  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens ;  the  party  of  Chares,  patrons  of  his 
opponents,  no  longer  holding  their  former  command- 
ing influence  there.  The  danger  of  their  interference 
thus  being,  tho  not  removed,  yet  rendered  less 
imminent,  he  ventured  upon  that  which  had  inabled 
Hermocrates  to  return  to  Sicily,  and  Dion  to  acquire 
command  in  Syracuse,  and  so  many  other  chiefs 
of  parties  to  obtain  a  superiority  in  their  republics ; 
he  Introduced  into  Megara  a  body  of  mercenary 
troops.  But,  whether  the  more  respectable  of 
tho^e  within  or  without  his  own  state,  otherwise 
disposed  to  support  him,  disapproved  this  measure, 
or  pecuniary  means  failed  him,  or  for  whatever 
other  cause,  the  mercenaries  were  soon  dismissed ; 
civil  contest  was  renewed,  and  the  democratical 
party  appears  to  have  recovered  the  ascendancy*. 

>  Leland  seems  to  have  thought  himself  warranted,  bj  loose 
expressions  of  Demosthenes,  imless  he  was  rather  led  bj  his 
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The  troubles  of  Megara  however  seem  little  to  sect. 
have  affected  any  state  beyond  the  mountains,  which  "' 
pressed  upon  its  small  territory  on  one  side^*  and  the 
seJTon  the  other.  But  Peloponnesus  meanwhile 
was  disturbed  with  contention  more  extensively 
threatening.  The  Lacedaemonians  persevered  in 
their  purpose  of  recovering  the  dominion  of  Messe- 
nia,  while  the  Argians,  a  majority  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  a  party  among  the  £leians,  were  scarcely  less 
zealous  in  opposition  to  it  than  the  Messenians 
themselves.  Unfortunately  for  Lacedaemon,  its 
government,  through  extreme  peculiarities,  could 
associate  intimately  with  none.  The  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  were  scarcely  less  adverse  to  any  close 
connection  with  a  king  of  Macedonia,  than  with 
the  democracies  of  Athens,  Argos,  or  Megalopolis ; 
nor  were  the  deviations  from  his  system,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  ephors,  the  extravagant  privileges  of 
the  Spartans,  or  any  others  of  which  we  are  inform- 
ed, of  a  kind  to  render  it  more  accommodating. 
Inflexibility  remained  the  inconvenient  virtue  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  as  extreme  plia- 
bleness  was  the  commodious  vice  of  the  Athenian. 
The  Athenian  democracy  seems  to  have  formed 
alliance  with  tyrannies  as  reddily  and  intimately  as 
with  any  other  government,  and  adopted  kings,  and 
satraps,  and  tymnts,  in  Cyprus,  in  Thessaly,  in 
Euboea,  in  Sicily,  of  good  character  or  bad,  with 
apparent  indifference,  as  its  citizens. 

French  conductor,  to  assert  (what  Demoflthenes  would  not 
venture  to  assert,  tho  he  might  desire  it  should  he  helieved) 
that  the  mercenaries  under  Ptoeodorus  were  secretly  paid  hy 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  It  were  endless  to  notice  all  instances 
of  this  kind  among  modem  writers  of  Macedonian  history.  The 
translator  Auger's  introductions  and  notes  ahound  with  them. 
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The  inferior  Peloponnesian  states  then,  accus- 
tomed for  ages  to  look  to  some  one  powerful  govern- 
ment for  patronage,  would  be  little  likely  now, 
wretched  as  they  were  through  their  divisions,  to 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  the  patronage  of  a  prince  of 
the  advantageous  character  of  Philip,  the  renowned 
and  beloved  soverein  of  a  free  pec^le.  It  is  then 
very  remarkable,  that  a  zeal  for  Macedonian  pa- 
tronage, an  emestness  for  Macedonian  interference 
in  the  afiairs  of  their  peninsula,  was  particularly  ve- 
hement among  the  people  most  vehemently  demo- 
cratical ;  and  the  testimony  to  this  comes  to  us 
from  no  suspicious  quarter,  but  irom  the  great 
leader  of  the  democratical  cause  in  Greece,  Demos- 
thenes. The  Argians  and  Megalopolitans,  spum- 
ing at  the  obtruded  patronage  of  Athens,  but  feeling 
keenly  the  want  of  a  superintending  power,  though 
they  had  received  no  fevor  from  Philip,  had  scarcely 
had  any  intercourse  with  him,  yet  for  the  meer  po* 
Demotth.  pularity  of  his  reputation,  sent  him  golden  crowns, 
t^^^^.  erected  brazen  statues  of  him  in  their  cities,  and 
passed  decrees,  providing  that,  should  he  come 
into  Peloponnesus,  hospitality  should  everywhere 
await  him.  In  Eleia,  parties  being  more  balanced, 
arras  were  taken,  and  much  blood  was  shed  ;  but 
the  Macedonian  party  was  finally  victorious. 

Far  beyond  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms, 
this  spreding  popularity  of  Philip's  conduct  and 
character  was  alarming  and  distressing  to  the  war- 
party  at  Athens ;  the  extravagance  of  it,  in  some 
places,  indeed  appearing  to  have  been  what  might 
perhaps  justly  excite  apprehensi6n  in  men  of  better 
purposes.  This  therefore  it  was  their  first  object  to 
obviate  and  bear  down ;  and  the  extravagance  itself 
would  assist  to  furnish  them  with  ground  for  excit- 
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ing  jealousy  of  it.  If  they  could  raise  suspicion 
and  jealousy  of  Macedonia^  the  progress  would  be 
reddy  to  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  their  opponents 
of  die  party  of  Phocion.  They  did  not  spare  the 
common-place  hivective  of  the  democratical  orators, 
imputing,  in  the  grossest  terms,  without  care  of 
proof,  corruption  against  aU  their  opponents.  But 
Philip  especially,  and  Philip's  family,  and  all  Mace* 
donia  together,  they  were  sedulous  to  vilify.  In  a 
council  of  limited  numbers,  uncertainly  composed 
even  as  that  of  the  Fivehundred  of  Athens,  more 
gravity  and  decency  might  be  expected  than  in  the 
assembly  of  the  whole  people.  Nevertheless  De- 
mosthenes there,  not  contented  with  gross  invective 
against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  indulged  himself  in 
scandalous  insinuations  against  the  boy  Alexander 
his  son.  i£schihes,  relating  before  the  assembled  jSuAk,  in 
people  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  council,  of '^*"**'^'' 
which  he,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  was  a  member, 
justly  admonished  them  that,  if  such  injurious  and 
base  aspersion  passed  unreproved,  the  Athenian 
character  would  be  estimated,  among  foreiners,  by 
that  of  their  calumnious  orator. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  war-party, 
in  procuring  the  refusal  to  acknowlege  the  king  of 
Macedonia  as  an  Amphictyon,  they  could  not  yet 
drive  the  party  of  Phocion  from  the  administration. 
Their  next  resource  therefore  was  impeachment. 
They  threatened  all  those  who  had  been  coUegues 
of  Demosthenes  in  that  embassy  to  Macedonia, 
which  became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  em- 
bassy for  the  oaths.  But  while  they  involved  all  in 
imputed  guilt,  they  selected  one  for  their  first  at- 
tack, and  their  choice  was  evidently  judicious.  Phi- 
locrates,  who  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
forbidding  intercourse  of  heralds  with  Macedonia,, 
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CHAP,    and  afterward  became  one  of  the  [most  zealous  pro- 
moters of  the  peace  and  alliance,  appears  to  have 
been  of  some  eminence  by  birth  and  wealth,  and 
sometimes  useful  to  the  party  of  Phocion,  by  his 
zeal,  activity,  and  fearlessness,  though  without  great 
talents,  or  dignity  of  character.    When  it  was  the 
object  of  the  party  of  Chares  to  reconcile  and  re- 
commend itself  to  the  Macedonian  court,  Demos- 
thenes seems  to  have  considered  Philocrates  as  a 
man  whose  friendship  might  be  gained  and  would 
be  useful ;  and  hence  apparently  he  became  his  ad- 
vocate, when  prosecuted  for  moving  the  repeal  of 
the  decree  forbidding  communication  by  heralds. 
When  afterward  the  party  became  anxious,  on  the 
failure  of  the  Fhocian  plot,  to  hasten  a  separate 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Macedonia, 
Adude   the  zeal  of  Philocrates  was  a  reddy  instrument, 
^^^^       which  Demosthenes  used  with  much  dexterity.  But 
when,  shortly  after,  the  purpose  of  the  party^  with 
regard  to  Macedonia,  was  wholly  changed,  and  a 
breach  with  that  power  became  again  as  a  first  prin* 
ciple  of  its  policy,  then  the  intimacy  of  Demosthe- 
nes with  Philocrates  of  course  would  cease,  and  the 
change  could  haixlly  stop  short  of  enmity.    Not 
Demosthenes,  however,  but  Hyperides,  an  orator  of 
considerable  eminence,  undertook  the  management 
of  the  prosecution.    Whether  Philocrates  had  im- 
plicated himself  imprudently  with  Demosthenes,  or 
for  whatever  other  cause,   there  appears  to  have 
been  no  general  disposition  in  the  party  of  Phocion 
Acii.de    to  give  him  effectual  support     To  avoid  therefore 
ih^9.      ^^^  danger  of  a  trial,  he  withdrew  fiom  Attica ;  pos- 
sibly having,  after  the  example  of  men  of  higher 
character,  provided  a  retreat,  which  might  make 
banishment  from  the  turbulence  of  Athens  little  a 
punishment.    His  flight  being  taken,  after  the  nmn- 
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ner  of  the  Athenian  courts,  as  a  confession  of  guilt, 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him. 

This  victory,  through  the  ingenuity  and  diligence 
of  the  party  in  using  it,  was  not  a  little  important. 
Hegesippus,  a  coarse  but  popular  orator,  vehement 
in  the  cause  of  Chares  and  democracy,  proposed  a 
decree^  declaring  that  the  cession  of  the  dominion  of 
Amphipolis,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  De]n<M.d» 
with  Macedonia,  was  injurious  to  the  republic,  and  aa.  ^  ^* 
that  the  people,  in  giving  sentence  against  Philocra- 
tes  who  proposed  it,  had  effectually  decided  so; 
tvherefore  the  right  to  that  dominion  remained  still 
intire  in  the  Athenian  people.    This  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  popular  vote,  the  orator  proceeded 
to  state,  that,  in  the  treaty,  was  an  article  providing 
that,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  any  altera- 
tions might  be  made.     It  would,  dierefore,  he  con- 
tended, be  proper  to  announce  to  the  Macedonian 
court  the  decree  of  the  people,  asserting  their  right 
to  the  dominion  of  Amphipolis,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing new  in  the  treaty  to  the  contrary,  and  to  require 
that  the  treaty  should  be  rectified  accordingly.   This 
also  being  approved  by  a  majority  of  votes,  Hege- 
sippus  himself  was  appointed  ambassador  from  the 
republic  for  the  occasion.     Coming  on  so  ungra-  J*J^" 
cious  an  errand,  it  appears  indicated  that,  being  p.  47. 
nevertheless  received  with  Philip's  usual  civility, 
his  conduct  was  offensive  and  even   treacherous. 
Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  of  two  or  three  years 
after,  mentions  that  Xenocleides,  a  poet,  who  had 
been   entertained  at   the  Macedonian  court,  was 
ordered  to   leave  the   kingdom   for  his    practices 
with  the   Athenian  embassy.      Demosthenes  has 
enough    shown    that  fearfulness    and    illiberality 
were  no  features  in  Philip's  character ;  and  desiring, 
on  this  occasion,  to  impress  the  people  with  an 
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CHAP,    opinion  that  he  had  treated  their  ambassadors  with 
y^^'^v^  incivility,  he  had  nothing  to  impute  but  the  dis- 
missal of  the  poet  Xenocleides^. 
B.C.  346.      About  the  time    of  the  mission  of  Hegesippus 
to  Macedonia,  the  convulsed  state  of  Peloponnesus 
produced  there  a  congress  of  delegates  from   all 
J^"**^-    or  many  of  its  governments.    Demosthenes,  in  what 
p:7o/       character,  or  on  what  pretence,  does  not  clearly 
appear,  attended  this   congress,  and  spoke  in  it. 
His  purpose  was  to  obviate  the  growing  propensity 
to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  to  persuade  the 
Peloponnesians,    especially    the    Messenians    and 
Argians,  to  accept  in  preference  the  patronage  of 
the  Athenian  democracy.     His  eloquence  was  ap- 
plauded, but  his  arguments,  as  himself  confesses, 
produced  in  no  degree  the  effect  he  desired. 

Failing  thus  abroad,  the  party  nevertheless  so 
felt  their  strength  at  home,  that  they  resolved  to 
proceed  with  impeachment,  and  to  make  iSschines, 
the  most  powerful  speaker  of  the  opposing  party, 
their  next  object.  But  they  were  not  judicious  or 
not  fortunate  in  committing  the  management  to 
Timarchus,  tho  an  orator  of  considerable  emi- 
nence ;  for  his  scandalous  immorality  afibrded 
opportunity,  under  the  old  law,  after  the  manner 
of  all  the  old  Grecian  constitutions,  regulating  the 
morals,  for  accusation  against  himself.  This 
^schines  used  so  ably,  that  all  the  influence  of 
the  party,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
were  unable  to  save  him  ;  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
Philochares  in  flight.  Party  interest,  no  doubt, 
operated  powerfully  to  promote,   as  well    as   to 

4  The  conduct  of  ministeTS  under  the  late  French  democra- 
cy, and  the  present  empire,  will  afford,  for  future  commenta- 
tors on  the  Greek  orators,  illustration  which  the  learned  of 
former  times  Very  much  wanted. 
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oppose^  this  decision ;  for  which  nevertheless,  in  sect. 
justice,  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  Athenian  ^^i^^ 
character  of  this  corrupt  age  ;  when  the  multitu* 
dinous  tribunal  so  supported  the  principles,  and 
gave  efficacy  to  the  laws,  of  elder  times  (for  the 
law  of  the  case  was  much  and  ably  argued  by  the 
accuser)  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  cen- 
sorial court  of  Areiopagus,  whose  power  Isocrates 
had  been  so  anxious  to  restore. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  war-party,  in  the 
triumph  over  Philocrates,  was  lost  by  this  defeat. 
A  sense  of  the  failure  of  public  favor,  and  a  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  preponderance  in  the  general  i 
assembly,  are  strongly  marked  in  that  exquisite 
piece  of  oratory,  soon  after  delivered  by  Demos- 
thenes, commonly  called  the  Second  Philippic. 
The  exordhim,  expressly  complaining  of  them,  is 
singularly  soothing  and .  insinuating.  With  ad- 
mirable art  then,  winding  through  a  great  variety 
of  matter  in  short  space,  all  proposed  to  conciliate 
the  popular  mind  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
to  irritate  it  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
those  who  would  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  with  him,  not  till  the  conclusion  at  length 
the  orator  intimates  the  purpose  of  his  party,  for 
the  disclosure  of  which  all  that  bad  preceded 
was  preparation,  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason  against  ^schines,  now  to  be  conducted  by 
himself. 

To  the  war  of  oratory  that  followed,  between 
Machines  and  Demosthenes,  we  owe  not  only  the 
orations  the  most  admired  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity,  but  also  the  most  copious 
and  most  authentic  information  of  the  political  cir- 
cumstances and  transactions  of  this  interesting 
era,  and  the  best  insight  especially  into  the  civil 
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CHAP,  circumstances  of  Athens,  the  constitutiQnt  the 
,^^J|^  administration,  and  the  party  contests  ;  with  Ac 
advantage,  uncommon  for  antient  history,  of  means 
often  for  verification,  by  confronting  the  assertioas 
of  opposite  interests.  Demosthenes  seems  to  have 
depended  much  upon  the  power  of  his  party,  and 
the  influence  of  party  interest  in  the  multitadinous 
courts  of  Athens,  for  the  success  of  hb  accusation ; 
which  was  such  as  otherwise  there  could  hardly 
be  a  hope  of  supporting.  It  applied  to  the  conduct 
pf  ^schines  in  the  second  embassy  to  Macedonia, 
called  the  embassy  for  the  oaths  ;  stating  ^  diat  he 
,  *  made  a  false  report  of  the  tftmsactions  of  the  en- 

*  bassy,  and  of  various  matters  deeply  interesting  the 

*  republic,  and  that  he  prevented  the  people  from 

*  hearing  the  true  representation,  which  Demosthe- 

*  nes  would  have  given ;  that  he  persuaded  the 
^  people  in  assembly  to  measures  adverse  to  their 
^  interest :  that  he  disobeyed  his  instructions ;  that 
^  he  occasioned  a  waste  of  time  for  the  embassy, 

*  whence  great  opportunities  were  lost ;  and  that 

*  the  whole  of  his  conduct  was  influenced  by  bribes, 
^  which  he,  together  with  Philocrates,  took  from 

*  the  king  of  Macedonia.'  The  proof  oflSsred,  on 
all  these  heads,  was  what,  in  an  £ng^i$h  court  of 
justice,  would  excite  indignation  against  the  accuser 
rather  than  induce  conviction  of  the,  accused.  Nor 
will  the  political  principles,  occasionally  declared, 
find   general  approbation,   tho  they  will   deserve 

DemofUi.  notice.     '  To  make  eternal  peace,'  says  Demosthe- 

p^suf*  '  nes,  ^  with  a  mortal  man,  whose  utQiost  greatness 

^  must  be  transient ;  to  bind  up  all  posterity  from 

<  the  right  to  use  s^vantageous  <^>portunities  that 

<  Fortune  might  offer,  is  most  faainous.'    In  ooo- 
p.  987.      formity  to  this  principle  he  proceeds,  ^  the  Pho* 

<  Q\%n  wfu*  was  a  great  sourpe  of  security  to  Athcoay 
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^  and  the  conclusion  of  soch  lasting  hostilities  was 
*  among  great  advantages  lost  to  the  republic,  for 
^  which  .Machines  is  accountable.'      And  again, 
'  Had  the  war  been  successful,   you   would  not  Demoiih. 
*iiave  borne  the  name  of  peace/    At  the  same  ^^l'^' 
time  he  acknowleges  that  Philip  was   always  de-  p*  ^is. 
airous  of  peace^    which,   he  also  intimates^  was 
among  reasons  why  peace  should  not  have   been 
made  with  him. 

These  principles  Demosthenes  seems  never  to 
have  scrupled  avowing.  But  inthe  accusation  he 
appears  to  have  fek  that  he  had  a  bad  cause  to 
support.  The  disorder,  which  critics  have  ob- 
served in  his  arrangement,  has  been  evidently  the 
result,  not  of  unskilfulness  or  negligence,  but  of 
design.  It  has  been  ingeniously  imagined,  to 
bewilder  the  judgement  of  his  hearers,  and  draw 
away  attention  firom  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
ailments  relating  to  the  several  points ;  while  the 
object  was  to  impress  a  general  idea  of  disaffec- 
tbn  to  the  popular  cause»  injury  to  the  public 
interest,  and  corruption  from  the  Macedonian 
court.  But  some  of  the  arguments  and  some  of 
the  assertiODS  of  facts,  seem  beneath  a  great  orator 
and  statesman,  even  in  addressing  a  multitude  and 
putting  forward  a  party  cause. 

In  the  reply  of  iElschines  there  is  far  more  gene- 
ral dignity  of  manner,  as  well  as  more  regularity  of 
arrangement ;  mixed  indeed  with  some  very  coarse 
personal  abuse  of  the  accuser,  for  which  his  pri- 
vate life  appears  to  have  afforded  opportunity,  and 
the  practice  of  repuUican  courts  furnished  continual 
precedents.  Every  point  of  the  accusation  he 
seems  to  have  so  repelled,  that  no  conscientious 
jury  could  have  given  a  verdict  against  him. 
Among  the  circumstances,  not  least  remarkable, 
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CHAP.  18  die  oflfer  of  his  slaves  to  be  examined  under  tor- 
^^'  ture ;  and  yet  not  less  remarkable  perhaps  is  the 
refusal  of  it  by  the  accuser,  with  no  motive  of  bu- 

^mi  manity  alleged,  but  the  consideration  of  his.  own 
dignity  only,  as  unfit  to  be  compromized  by  takii^ 
the  evidence  of  slaves  against  his  assertion  ;  tho  he 
had  himself  brought  forward  a  slave  as  a  witness 

DemosUi.  for  the  accusatbn.  The  confidence  of  the  accused 
in  the  fidelity  and  fortitude  of  his  slaves,  at  the 
same  time  may  excite  our  admiration ;  while  the 
evident  (amiliarity  of  the  practice  of  putting  them 
to  the  torture  will  hardly  excuse  his  proposal  of 
it^  To  weaken  the  purpose  of  justice,  through  the 
influence  of  popular  respect  and  pity,  the  &ther,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-four  years, -and  the  brodiers 
and  the  children  of  the  accused  were,  as  usual  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  brought  forward.  For  this 
measure  however  he  alleges  a  worthier  object;  to 
show  the  improbability  that,  bound  to  the  common* 
wealth  by  such  pledges,  he  could  be  false  to  its 
interest.  Demosthenes,  in  his  accusation,  to  ex- 
cite indignation,  at  the  same  time  against  the  ac- 
cused, and  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  gave  an 
affecting  account  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  Pho- 
cian  people,  and  the  desolation  of  their  country, 
which,  in  traversing  it  lately,  he  had  seen.  To 
obviate  the  effect  of  this,  some  of  die  principal 
Phocian  and  Bosotian  refugees,  attending  as  wit- 
nesses, confirmed  the  account,  which  remains 
to  us  in  the  speech  of  ^schines,  of  die  exertions 
of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  ^schines 
himself,  as  a  member  of  the  Athenian  embassy 
to    the  Amphictyons,   in   favor  of  both    people. 

^  A  similar  offer  aad  refusal  of  ilie  evidence  of  slaves  uoder 
torture  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  section  of  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  this  History. 
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The  speech  of  the  accused  being  concluded, 
some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  common- 
wealth, Eubulus,  Nausicles,  and  above  all,  Phocion, 
came  forward  and  spoke  in  favor  of  his  cause.  So 
supported,  he  was  acquitted*. 


SECTION.  III. 

Peact  of  JUacedonia :  JUyrian  War:  TrvubUt  in  ThtsuAy :  Confirma' 
turn  of  Macedonian  Inierttt  m  TJutsaly  .*  Extemion  of  Matedonian 
bUtnti  til  Greece. 

By  the  peace  witt^  Athens,  and  the  insuing  conclu-    sect. 
sion  of  the  Sacred  war,  with  the  settlement  of  the  ,^^^v^ 
affairs  of  Phocis  and  Delphi  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Greek  nation,  Philip  acquired  a  leisure, 
which  seems  to  have  been  wanted,  for  arranging 

*  From  tbe  licentiousneas  of  the  Greek  historical  writers,  of 
the  later  times  of  the  republics^  in  asserting  without  authority, 
whence  Juvenars  ^  GrsBcia  meadax,'  those  under  the  Roman 
empire  proceeded  to  licentiousness  in  denying,  or  in  question- 
ing, what  had  been  largely  authorized.  An  example  from 
Juvenal  himself  has  been  formerly  noticed.  It  may  not  be 
unnecessary  here  to  remark  an  instance  from  Plutarch.  Till 
his  time  it  seems  to  have  remained  undoubted,  through  more 
than  four  inlightened  centuries,  that  the  prosecution  of  Ea- 
chines  by  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  issue,  and  that  the  ce- 
lebrated speeches  on  tbe  subject,  by  the  two  great  orators, 
were  actually  spoken  by  them.  Plutarch,  admitting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  orations,  has  asserted  his  doubt  if  they  were 
really  spoken,  on  the  negative  ground  only,  that  no  mention  is 
found  of  them  in  two  speeches  of  the  same  orators,  delivered 
nearly  twenty  years  after.  The  improbability  that  two  such 
speeches  would  have  been  published,  if  the  trial  had  not  come 
to  issue,  might  perhaps  overbalance  such  an  objection.  But 
when  the  tradition  and  assent  of  more  than  four  inlightened 
centuries  had  fixed  the  credit  of  their  having  been  actually 
spoken,  the  question  started  by  Plutarch  seems  as  frivolous, 
as  the  spirit  of  putting  forward  such  questions,  on  illfounded  or 
weak  surmize,  is  mischievous. 
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CHAP,    the  affairs  of  his  increased  dqminions,  and  directmg 
yj^^  the  attention  of  the  Macedonian    government  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  Ae  quiet  of  its  extensive 
border,  against  the  numerous  warlike,   predatory 
tribes  of  the  northern  continent.     Jud^ng  from 
the  total  failure  of  notice  of  Macedonian    affairs 
among  antient  writers,  for  the  first  year  after  the 
B.C.345.  Sacred  war,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian 
•*'  government,  tho  not  free  from  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the    hostile  disposition  of  all  its  northern 
neighbors,  as  well  as  to  the  avowed  purposes  of 
the  war-party  at  Athens,  was  mostly  intent  upon  its 
B.C.344.  internal  concerns.     In  the  following  year  an  army 
Dm!li6.  ^^*  marched  into  Illyria.      Between  the  people  of 
c  69.        that  country  and  Macedonia,  eniftity,  in  the  histo- 
rian's words,   was  hereditary,  and  contest  intermi- 
nable^.     What  now  particiilarly  excited  exertion 
we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  is  more  said  of  the  con- 
sequences, than  that  the  Macedonians  prevailed,  so 
far  that  many  small  towns  were  taken,  and  much 
booty  was  carried  off. 

While  the  Macedonian  arms  were  thus  ingaged, 
the  old  party  of  the  tyrants  in  Thessaly,  allies  of 
Athens,  connected  especially  with  the  war-party, 
were  incouraged  to  stir  again.  Philip  hastened  to 
the  support  of  his  friends  there.  The  disturbances 
were  soon  suppressed  :  but  the  former  lenient  con- 
duct having  been  found  ineffectual  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  severer  measures  were  taken.  Still 
however  they  were  far  milder  than  those  ordinary 

7«iXnrror,  «'arpfxi)v  ^pav  iiaSt6$Yiui}f9Q  Jlfk  'iXXupiov;,  xoi  rvv 
dtoup^fWf  ofMrodtrov  ^x^^h-'^^Diod.  1.  16.  c.  69.  Rhodoman 
and  Wesseling^s  translation  of  this  passage  exhibits  remarkablj 
the  malice,  alreddj  noticed  as  common  among  modem  translft- 
toes,  commentators,  and  aathora,  on  Macedonian  history: 
^  Pfailippus  odii  Illy  riorum,  quod  quasi  hareditariom  a  patri 
*•  acceperat,  et  controyersis,  quam  pertinaciter  favebaiy  »tmdi» 
*  ineiUUus .' 
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with  the  republican  governments,  whether  against    sect. 
strangers  or  adverse  fellowcitizens.     The  strength  ^Jj!^^^^^ 
of  the  insurgent  party  lay  in  Pherae,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  the  late  tyrants.      To  prevent  future 
insurrection,  without  resorting  to  capital    punish- 
ment, or  even  expulsion  from  the  country,  a  part,  and 
probably  a  large  part,  of  the  Pherae  an  citizens  was  Oemottb. 
removed  only  to  other  towns ;  and  to  obviate  ne-  p?  34.  *°* 
cessity  for  carrying  the  severity  to  a  greater  num- 
ber, less  able  to  bear   the  expence  of    removal, 
a  garrison  was  put  in  the   citadel.      The  Athenian 
orators,  who  could  approve,  not  only  the  assassination 
of  a  king  of  Thrace,  their  adopted  fellowcitizen,  but  oeHaion. 
the  massacre  of  the  Sestian  people,  were  not  asham-  £:?;*•  *« 

-  1   .  1  1  Philipp.  3. 

cd  to  exclaim    agamst  these    measures,    however  p.ii7,ii9. 
requisite  for  the  quiet  of  the  established  free  govern- 
ment of  Thessaly,  and  of  a  lai^e  majority  of  the 
people.     Yet  we  find  Demosthenes,  on  one  occa- 
sion, led  by  his  argument  to  acknowlege  Philip^s 
popularity  among  the  Thessalians,  and  to  admit 
that  it  was  the  result  of  beneficial  conduct  toward 
them,  especially  in  ejecting  their  tyrants ;  a  title  Demofth. 
which,  remarkably  enough,  he  gives  the  Pheraean  ^nS?*05, 
chiefs,  patronized  by  the  Athenian  people.    Dio- 
dorus  has  described  the  measures  of  the   present 
eonjuncture  thus  briefly ;  *  Philip  ejected  the  ty- 

*  rants,  and  gained  completely  the  goodwill  of  the 
^  Thessalians.'  Nor  was  the  advantage  resulting 
limited  to  Thessaly ;  for  the  fame  of  his  popular 
conduct  spreding,  ^  the  neighboring  Grecian 
'  states,'  proceeds  the  historian,  *  concurring  in  the 

*  opinion  of  the  Thessalians,  became  eager  to  be 

*  associated  with  them  in  the  advantages  of  the  Ma- 
^  cedonian  alliance^' 
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On  the  other  hand  this  disposition,  so  extensive 
in  Greece,  adverse  to  the  ambition  of  Atliens, 
is  thus  remarkably  described  by    Demosthenes : 

*  Philip  had  a  great  advantage ;  for  there  was, 
'among  the  Greeks,  not  some  but  all  alike,  a 
'  flood  of  traitors,  bribe-takers,  men  odious  to  the 
^  gods,   such  as  none  ever  before  knew,    whom 

*  Philip  took  for  his  partisans  and  assistants.  Civil 
<  discord,  and  mutual  malevolence,  prevailed  enough 

*  before  in  Greece  :  but  he  inflamed  them ;  cajoling 
'  some,  making  presents  to  others,  corrupting  in  all 

*  ways.'  A  kind  of  magic  in  the  arrangement  of 
words,  peculiar,  even  in  the  Greek  language,  to 
the  powers  of  Demosthenes,  and  not  to  be  trans- 
fused into  a  translation,  has  fixed,  the  attention  of 
antients  and  modems  upon  this  passage.  Diodorus, 
more  candid  than  either  judicious  or  careful  of 
consistency,  taking  it  for  historical  matter,  has 
copied  it  in  his  own  work  ;  unheeding  that  portrait 
which  should  be  the  historian's  object,  is  forein 
to  the  orator's  business ;  who,  like  the  painter  of 
the  higher  classes,  takes  his  subject  indeed  from 
nature,  but  arranges,  compounds,  diversifies,  places 
in  light  or  in  shadow,  on  foreground  or  in  distance, 
adds  or  omits,  as  may  suit  the  effect  desired  fw  the 
design  in  his  mind.  Philip's  real  bribery  was  the 
security  which  his  patronage  afforded  against  faction 
within  every  republic,  and  war  from  close  neigh- 
bors without  How  he  received  the  various  appli- 
cations made  to  him,  or  what  connection  he  reiUy 
formed  with  any  of  the  states,  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy and  scarcely  any  intelligible  information. 
We  may  however  believe  Demosthenes  that,  in  a 

"EXXnvce;  faiiue  sic  svvmav   nj^/r^-^Mtttw  oTcsp  m  <Awv^i|  ytvMm- 

Xa>v  xpATei,  ^jXfMxxl^v  ;rpo4&fMJC   n^  aM,y  ^oi^avro.      Diod.  I. 
96.  c.  69. 
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dispute  between  th*e  iEtolians  and  Achaians,  about    sect. 
the  town  of  Naupactus,  once  the  refuge-  of  the  .^^^^^^ 
unfortunate  Messenians,  which  seems  to  have  been  Dfinoah. 
referrjed  to  his  arbitration,  he  decided  in  favor  of>ifo/ 
^tolia;  and  that  he  favored  the  claim  of  his  kins-  ^|^f*^^ 
man,  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  to  a  territory  on  Haion. 
the  border  of  Acarnania,  against  the  Acamanian  ^henon! 
people.     The  Acamanians,  or  a  strong  party  of  P'*^^- 
them,  then,  through  son^e  tissue  of  interests  unex- 
plained to  us,  were  among  the  people  of  Greece 
most  disposed  to  the  Athenian  cause.    Demosthenes 
thought  their  alliance  of  importance   enough  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  himself  embassy  to  them, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  mission  in  which  he 
was  most  successful.     A  decision  of  Philip  there* 
fore,  with  whatever  justice,  adverse  to  their  interest, 
would  earn  his  unfavorable  animadversion. 

Meanwhile  in  Athens  the  failure  in  the  prose-,  R.C.949. 
cution  of  iEschines,  disappointing  to  the  immediate  O'*^^**- 
hopes  of  the  party,  and  visibly,  even  now,  in  extant 
oratiofis,  checking  to  the  great  orator  who  con- 
ducted it,  nevertheless  little  damped  the  ardor  or 
abated  the  industry  of  those  who  acted  with  him: 
on  the  contrary,  his  insuing  reserve  leaving  an 
opener  career   for  the   minor    speakers,   perhaps 
rather  excited  their  zeal  and  industry.     The  little  D«moith. 
iland  of  Halonesus,    near  the   Thessalian    coast,  EpbtPhii. 
formerly  subject  to  Athens,  whether  through  negli-  'P;P^"?J: 
gence  or  connivance  of  the  Athenian  naval  com- 
manders, had  been  occupied  by  Sostratus,  a  chief 
of  pirates,,  who  acknowleged,  or  at  least  formally 
acknowleged,  no  soverein.     A  Macedonian  force 
expelled  Sostratus,  and  reduced  the  iland  under 
the   Macedonian  dominion.     The  orators  of  the 
party  of  Chares,  passive  under  the  occupancy  of 
the  iland  by  a  pirate,  urged  the  people  to  claim  it 
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CHAP,   from  the  king  of  Macedonia.    The  principle  as- 
.J^!^:^,  serted   by  the  party,  that  whatever,  by  right  or 
wrong,  the  Athenian  people  had  once  possessed, 
must  ever  thereafter  of  right  be  theirs,  that  a  sur- 
render by  a  formal  decree  of  the  soverein  assembly 
did  not  bind  the  people,  if  in  another  assembly  they 
voted  that  they  had  been  ill-advised  by  the  orator 
who  moved  it,  had  so  been  sanctioned  in  the  recent 
decree  about  AmphipoUs,  that  either  to  controvert 
the  doctrine,  or  oppose  the  measure  proposed  as 
DemofUi.  founded  on  it,  might  be  hazardous.    The  party 
pfry.  "*'  however  so  prevailed,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to 

Macedonia,  specially  to  assert  the  claim. 
B.C.342.  Philip  answered  the  mission,  in  the  way  esteemed 
most  friendly  and  respectful  on  such  occasions, 
sending  an  embassy  to  Athens,  with  a  representa- 
tion in  writing  from  himself,  in  the  form,  then 
usual,  of  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people.  The 
letter  unfortunately  we  know  only  by  such  extracts 
as  an  orator,  of  the  fiercest  and  coarsest  of  the  high 
democratical  party,  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
speech  in  the  general  assembly;  and  yet,  even  in 
these,  the  liberality  and  moderation  of  the  prince 
who  wrote  it  are  conspicuous.  He  has  evidently 
proposed  to  use  the  opportunity  of  the  question,  so 
offensively  made  abojjt  the  little  iland  of  Halonesus, 
for  endevoring  to  ^settle,  upon  equitable  and  liberal 
terms,  some  far  more  important  afiairs,  which 
required  arrangement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, to  prevent  the  threatened  disturbance  c^  the 
peace  so  lately  concluded  between  them.     '  About 

*  Halonesus,'  he  said,  *  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
'  culty  ;  he  would  give  it  to  the  Athenian  people. 
*Two  other  matters  more  pressed  upon  his  con- 

*  sideration ;  to  deliver  the  Grecian  seas  from  the 

*  common  pest  of  piracy,  and  to  provide  for  the 
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*  just  settlement  of  disputes,  frequently  occurring    sect. 
*in   commercial  intercourse  between  Macedonian  ,,^.^ 

*  and  Athenian  subjects.'  For  the  former  purpose 
he  proposed  the  united  exertion  of  the  Athenian 
and  Macedonian  naval  forces,  and  for  the  latter,  to 
enter  upon  a  treaty  of  commerce.  He  complained 
then,  in  gentle  terms,  of  the  decree  relating  to 
Amphipolis ;  referring  to  the  treaty  of  peace  to 
evince  its  injustice,  or  as,  apparently  to  avoid  irri- 
tation, he  rather  termed  it,  mistake.  The  Athenian 
government,  in  sending  its  notices  about  Amphi- 
polis and  Halonesus,  had  added  remonstrances 
on  some  other  matters ;  promises  of  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  republic,  perhaps  relating  to 
affairs  in  Euboea,  they  said,  had  not  been  per- 
fonned :  some  small  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
usually  acknowleging  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  they  asserted,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Macedonian  arms  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ; 
and  the  Cardians,  in  some  measures  injurious  to  the 
antient  right  of  the  Athenian  people  to  the  do^ 
minion  of  the  Chersonese,  had  been  incouraged 
and  supported  by  Macedonian  officers.  To  these 
complaints  Philip  replied,  *  that  he  never  made  any 

*  such  promises  as  those  claimed  of  him  for  benefits 

*  to  the  Athenian  people.      With  regard  to  the 
. '  towns  in  Thrace,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  judge  in 

*  his  ovni  cause  ;  he  would  refer  the  matter  (a  mode 
'  usual  among  the  Grecian  states)  to  the  arbitration 
^  of  neutral  powers ;  and  he  would  ingage  that  the 

*  Cardians,  who  reckoned  that,  instead  of  injuring 

*  the  Athenians,  they  had  been  injured  by  them, 
'  should  also  refer  to  similar  arbitration  the  question 

*  c^  right  to  the  lands  claimed  by  Athenian  settlers'.' 

^  This  explanation  of  the  dispute  with  the  Cardians  is  found 
io  Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  preserved  with  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  letter. 
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CHAP.        The  king's  letter  having  been  read  to  the  assem- 
^^'      bled  Athenian  people,  his  ambassadors  were  allowed 


to  address  them  in  speech.  Of  these  Python  of 
Byzantium  was  of  celebrated  eloquence.  He  seems 
however  to  have  added  litde  to  the  written  matter^ 
except  to  remonstrate  on  the  illiberal  invective 
and  scandfdous  calumny  against  the  ^overein  whom 
he  represented,  in  which  the  Athenian  orators 
were  accustomed  to  find  indulgence  from  their 
soverein. 
£fch.d€  Demosthenes,  after  his  recent  failure  against 
iEschines,  would  not  be  likely  to  remit  that  cauUoa 
which  has  been  noticed  in  his  oration  commonly 
called  the  Second  Philippic.  Tho  he  spoke  on  the 
occasion,  yet. the  more  violent  declamation^  which 
the  purposes  df  the  party  required,  seems  to  have 
been  committed  to  a  secondary  orator;  and  the 
speech,  transmitted  among  the  works  of  Demos- 
Libanjtff.  thcnes,  intided  *  The  Oration  on  Halonesus,'  has, 
HaioD.  by  antient  and  modem  critics,  on  probable  ground, 
been,  attributed  to  Hegesippus,  alreddy  mentioitied 
as  mover  of  the  decree  about  Amphipolis,  and 
afterward  ambassador  to  Macedonia.  That  oration 
differs  widely  in  character,  not  only  from  the  Second 
Philippic,  but  from  everything  remaining  from  De- 
mosthenes. Not  only  it  is  inferior,  as  the  critics 
have  observed,  in  style,  but  wholly  wants  die  neat- 
ness of  delusive  reasoning,  the  subtilty  of  insinua- 
tion avoiding  assertion,  the  wonderfully  ingenious 
texture  of  phrase,  calculated  to  infuse  falsehood 
into  the  hearer's  belief  without  pledging  the 
speaker,  the  whole  art,  in  which  Demosthenes  has 
so  singularly  excelled,  of  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,  disguising  with  fair  colors  the 
foulest  forms,  and  recommending  monsters  by  the 
grace  and  splendor  of  the  robes  with  which  he 
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could  veil  their  hideousness^^.     The  oration  on    sect. 
Halonesus  marks  no  purpose  of  even   imitating  .^^J!^^ 
Demosthenes.      It    carries   every    appearance    of 
originality ;    plain  and  coarse  in  its  violence,  and 
carelessness  of  all  decencies. 

*  I  will  answer  the  letter,  said  the  orator,  *  ar-  Or.dtiia- 

*  tide  by  article.     Philip  will  give  you  Halonesus,  ^'^' 
^  he  say3,  as  if  it  was  of  any  right  his  to  ^ve, 

*  being  ^ken  from  pirates  who  had  a  right  to  no- 

*  thing.     Why  did  not  he  say  he  would  restore  it  ?  p.  78. 

*  And  he  has  proposed  reference  to  the  arbitra- 

*  tion  of  neutral  powers.     This  is  ridiculous,  but 

*  it  is  insulting  too.     Tnily  it  becomes  the  Athe- 

*  nian .  pieople,  deliverers  of  Greece,  to  contend 
:  juridically,  about  ilands,  with  a  man  of  Pella  ! 
.*  Is  not  your  own  navy  able  to  do  you  justice  ?  If 
^  you  commit  decision  about  ilands  to  the  arbitra- 
Vtioh  of  neutral  powers,  will  it  be  less  than  declar- 

*  ing  that  you  abandon  your  right  to  reassert  your 
^  dominion  over  so  many    continental  territories, 

*  of  which  you  have  been  deprived?' 

Having  boldly  thus  warned:  the  Grecian  states 
of  Asia  and  the  ilands  what  they  must  expect, 
from  the  policy  of  his  party,  should  they  acquire 
power  to  follow  up  their  policy,  the  orator  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  a 

10  «o  'I(faiW.  ^Hv  6i  xspi  ahrov  60^  «'af<il  roTg  rdrt^  yvnrsUie 
xai  &irar«i;,  C)€  ^«ivo^  dvi)^  re^iTS\j(fou  Xovou^  M  rot  frovvi^TSpa^ 
KOii  eiV  tovTo  Stsid'KKsro,     jdr[hiX  Si  rou«'o  rojv  djVtti gjv  riV  p^firopwv, 

ly  2/))/xo(f4svei  xal  xoociav  n^v  If  dv^pwff'uv  irS/fay  kvoocsiv  ^^(fai. 
Kai  roJs  TO  lu^pog  l»Xov  slg  ^laCoXi^v  k^ir^^tv^  Sri  rov  Uifaiov 
o>ov,  xai  T^  ruv  Xdvojv  Ixs/vou  rdyyau^  (fZiSkySta,  Kai  jxol  Jia 
ojx  dff'o  (fxo^ov  njv  oiaCoXiJv  rcwrtiv  sTx^  Ixorepo;.  '£fi.»)  ^ouv 
ol  fJbdv  Utfaiou  Tt  Kai  Jri^iiOifAivovs  Xo^oi  xai  nct^i  fiiv  a\rfisiag 
xai  6txai'oLg  (fu^ira^sue  a\  iito^iitstg  ikofi'roi  Joxoutfiv  «Jvaj,  r% 
«'oXX%  i€tTSj^f7i&$(ae  ivsxa'^  ol  8i  Htfoxpdrwg  xai  Avtf'/ou  ^^am^ 
fidkiga  dixoioi  rf  xai  aXt^^Tg.  Dion.  Hal.  in  b»o,  p.  104, 105.  ed. 
Sylburg. 
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CHAP,  treaty  of  commerce ;  a  subject  interesting  eooagfa 
^^'  to  excite  regret  that  the  passage  relating  to  it  is 
not  throughout  clearly  intelligible^^.  One  part, 
however,  perfectly  plain,  will  deserve  notice : 
^  Experience/  says  the  orator,  '  shows  that  the 
'  proposed  new  jurisdiction  for  commercial  mat- 

*  ters    is    needless.      Under  Amyntas,  &ther  of 

*  Philip,  and  former  Macedonian  kings^  none  such 

*  existed^  when  there  was  more  commuoication 
'than  now  between  the  Macedonian  and  Athe- 
'  nian  people  :  for  Macedonia  was  then  subject 
'  to  us,  and  paid  us  tribute.'  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  g^und  for  this  strong  assertion  may 
have  existed,  so  far  that  Amyntas  found  it  con- 
venient, like  so  many  other  powers  around  the 
^gean,  to  compound  for  free  navigation  for  his 
subjects. 

Philip's  proposal,  for  combined  energy  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Athenian  navies,  to  abolish  pi- 
racy in  the  Grecian  seas,  appears  to  have  put  the 
orator  to  most  difficulty.  It  was  very  much  against 
the  interest  of   the  Athenian  naval    commanders 

^1  Leland  has  given  up  the  passage  as  inexplicable ;  and 
Auger,  after  an  attempt,  far  from  satisfactory,  to  explain  in 
translation  what  relates  expressly  to  commerce,  confesses 
himself  anable  to  discover  what  the  matter  of  Potidea,  brooglit 
in  by  the  orator,  has  to  do  with  the  general  question.  Thns 
much  however  seems  altogether  clear ;  that  Philip's  proposi- 
tion was  founded  on  his  persuasion  that  commercial  disputes, 
arising  in  the  Macedonian  territory,  and  so  carried  before  Ma- 
cedonian courts,  were  generally  decided  with  liberal  justice, 
but  that,  in  Athenian  courts,  Macedonian  subjects  could  obtain 
no  better  justice  than  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  inform  us  was 
usually  obtained  by  the  subjects  of  other  states  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  One  object  also  in  the  introduction  of  the  mat- 
ter of  Potid»a  appears  obvious ;  to  excite  among  the  people 
regret  for  the  loss  of  former  conquests,  and  appetite  for  the 
dangerous  struggle,  to  recover  them,  which  the  orator  wss 
anxious  to  recommend. 
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that  piracy  should  be  abolished  ;  and  it  was^  also  sect. 
against  the  interest  of  the  orators  ;  not  only  as  they  .^IJI;^ 
were  connected  with  the  naval  commanders,  but 
as  piracy  contributed  to  bring  applications  to  the 
Athenian  people  for  protection,  and  litigation  to 
the  Athenian  tribunals,  sources  both  of  profit  to 
the  orators.  Piracy  was  perhaps  advantageous 
even  to  the  Athenian  merchants,  to  whom  trade 
accrued  through  the  superior  security  of  the  Athe- 
nian flag.  But  these  grounds  of  objection  could 
not  prudently  be  stated.  The  orator  therefore 
confined  his  reply  to  the  vague  assertion,  ^  that 
^  the  king  of  Macedonia's  proposal  was  made  only 
^  to  obtain  permission  of  the  Athenian  people  for 
^  his  ships  to  visit  every  iland,  and  in  short,  he  says, 

*  to  have  their  assistance  for  making  himself  master 

*  of  the  sea.' 

This  however  was  but  the  refusal  of  a  matter 
open  for  choice,  no  claim  of  right  being  in  ques- 
tion. To  another  orator,  before  a  different  assem- 
bly, the  difficulty  might  hive  appeared  greater  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  Athenian  people  still  to 
the  di^minion  of  Amphipolis,  after  they  had  for- 
mally ceded  it  by.  the  late  treaty  of  peace  ;  but  of 
that  difficulty  Hegesippus  made  light,  meeting  it 
with  arguments  of  a  very  remarkable   character : 

*  Philip,'  he  said,  *  pretends  that  his  right  to  Am-  or.dc 

*  phipolis  is  ackftowleged  by  the  late  treat)\     True  ?[^J"g3 

*  it  is  that  the  Athenian  people  did,  by  that  treaty, 

*  consent  that  each  party  should  keep  what  at  the 

*  time  it  held ;  but  they  did  not  so  at  all  qpnsent 

*  that  Amphipolis  should  belong  to  Philip.      He 

*  held  it  indeed,  at  the  time,  unquestionably.      But 

*  a  person   may  hold  what  belongs  to  another ; 

*  and  many  do  hold  what  belongs  to  others,  so  that 
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CHAP.    '  this  wise  argument  of  his  is  meer  foUy^.     Dor 

?J^  *  you  think  then  he  has  kept  his  word  with  you, 

^  professing  strict  attention,  in  all  he  says  and  does, 

*  to  whatever  is  esteemed  just  among  men  ?  ^  or 
'  does  he  not  rather  show  that  he  utterly  despises 

*  it?  he  who  asserts  that  the  country  belongs  to 

*  him,  which  both  the  Greeks  and  the  king  of  Per- 

*  sia  have  declared  to  belong  to  the  Athenian  peo- 

*  pie !'  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  country, 
if  the  meaning  be  confined  to  the  territory  of  Am- 
phipolis,  first  became  Athenian  property  by  forcible 
intrusion  upon  the  Thracians  ;  was  lost  again  soon 
after  by  fair  chance  of  war  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  was  made  firee  by.  the  peace  'of  Antalcidas 
through  decrees  of  the  Greeks  and  the  king  of 
Persia  together;  was  associated  afterward,  appa- 
rently by  the  choice  of  its  people,  with  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy ;  was  reduced  again  under  the 
power  of  Athens,  not,  seemingly,  without  treachery; 
shordy  after  was  taken  in  open  war  by  the  united- 
arms  of  Oljmthus  and  Macedonia  ;  and  finally  was 
ceded  to  Macedonia,  by  that  clause  in  the    trea^ 

^"Mri  rwro  yt  ri  ^9(i^v  cukou  i}X/djov  to. — p.  83.'  The 
deacription  of  the  Hatui  mu>'^  ia  the  phrase  of  our  diploma- 
.  tists,  is  given  with  material  difference  in  different  parts  of  the 
orator's  argument,  as  if  with  the  parpose  of  puzzling  and  mis- 
leading the  mob-soverein  he  was  addressing.  In  one  place  it  is, 
'EiKM-^'fouf  rd  koumjvi^w — (p.  81, 1.  4,^  *  for  each  party  to  hare 
^  its  own.'  This  would  rather  imply  reltituUon  of  all  that 
had  been  taken,  which  most  certainly  was  nerer  meant  oo  the 
part  of  Macedonia.  Afterward  he  gives  it,  l^^iv  olrov  a  cT;^, 
— ^p.  83, 1.  12,  ^  for  him  to  have  what  he  actually  held,  and 
this,  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  he  marks  for  nearly 

Its  expression  too, ^4^91^6^^  fyen  abrov,  x.  r,  s.  The  whole 

is  worth  the  curious  reader's  attention,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  argument  that  might  be  ventured  before  the  aoverein 
people  of  Athens,  by  an  eminent  orator,  a  leading  man  in  the 
assembly,  and  who  had  been  employed  on  the  most  important 
embassies ;  for  so  much  is  fiilly  indicated,  whether  the  oration 
be  of  Hegesippus,  or  Demosthenes,  or  any  other. 
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of  peace,  recently  concluded  wiA  Athens,  which  sect.  , 
declared  that  both  parties  should  hold  what  they  at  ,,^JJ:^^ 
the  time  possessed. 

A  clause,  according  to  the  orator,  had  been  added  ^- <*« 
to  the  original  treaty,  declaring  all  Greeks,  not  par-  p.  84.' 
taking  in  its  benefits  as  allies  of  either  party,  free 
and  independent,  and  binding  the  parties  to  protect 
them  against  all  aggression.  This  clause  is  of  a 
spirit  very  wide  of  what  v/e  find  prevailing  in  the 
avowed  politics  of  Demosthenes,  but  perfecdy  con- 
formable to  that  which  connected  Phocion's  party 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  To  appreciate  the 
reproach  of  breach  of  this  article  by  Philip,  in  mea- 
sures against  three  towns  of  Ambracia,  we  want 
what  was  said  by  the  Macedonian  government  on 
the  other  side ;  unless  the  light  and  litde  explicit 
mention  of  that  matter  by  Demosthenes,  and  the 
obvious  futility  of  the  charge,  which  the  orator  on 
Halonesus  has  added,  of  violence  against  the  Phe- 
neans,  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  indicating  that 
reproach  to  have  been  little  founded.  In  the  usual 
party  style  of  the  Greeks,  the  party  of  the  tyrants 
of  Pherae  are  called  exclusively  the  Pherseans ;  and 
the  body  of  the  Thessallan  people,  enemies  of 
Athens,  and  their  satisfaction  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia's conduct,  and  the  sanction  which  they 
appear  in  a  constitutional  way  to  have  given  it,  are 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight 

Philip,  in  the  confession  of  the  orator  on  Halo-  p.  85. 
nesus,  confirming  all  other  accounts,  had  restored 
all  his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom.  This, 
as  it  did  him  great  and  extensive  credit,  was  far 
from  gratifying  to  the  orator  and  his  party;  and 
their  ingenuity  found  means  to  make  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Athenian  Many  unsatisfied  with  it. 
There  remained  yet  in  a  Macedonian  prison  a  man, 
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CHAP,  not  an  Athenian,  for  he  was  of  Car}  stus  in  Euboea, 
Jl^a^^  but  a  public  guest  of  die  Athenian  people^.  What 
crime  made  him  obnoxious  in  Macedonia,  and  what 
merit  procured  him  the  zealous  favor  of  the  party 
of  Chares,  the  orator  has  equally  avoided  to  say ; 
but  the  Athenian  people  were  persuaded  to  urge 
the  Macedonian  court,  by  three  successive  embas- 
sies, for  his  liberation.  It  was  thus  evidendy  hot  a 
hasty  measure  tosend|himatlast  to  the  executioner. 
Whether  just  or  necessary,  may  best  be  estimated 
from  what  we  learn,  on  best  authority,  of  the  com* 
mon  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian  go- 
vernments ;  adding  the  consideration,  that  it  was 
clearly  Philip's  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  emest  purpose  of  the 
party  of  Chares  to  lead  the  Athenian  people  td 
break  them'^. 

On  the  border  of  the  Cardian  territory,  against 
the  Athenian  dominion  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese, was  some  land,  unoccupied  by  the  Cardians, 
on  which  some  Athenians,  or  persons  under  Atbe* 
nian  protection,  had  setded  themselves*  The  Car- 
dians  appear  not  absolutely  to  have  objected  to  thi^ 
use  of  land,  to  themselves  useless,  provided  it  wer6 
not  turned  to  their  political  disadvantage  :  they 
desired  only  that  their  right  to  the  sovereinty  of 
the  territory  should  be  acknowleged.  ITie  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Athenian  people  in  a 
favomble  season,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Callippus,  a 
decree  passed  acknowlepng  the  right  of  the  Car- 
p.  87.  dians  to  the  territor)\  This  was  evidendy  carried 
against  the  high  democratical  party ;  for  die  oratot 

1^  The  translator  Auger  has  been  candid  enough  to  remark, 
in  a  note,  that  '  Ce  Caristien  etoit  probablement  quelque  cri- 
'  minel,  pour  qui  les  Atheniens  s^etoient  Interesses.^ 


0^.  d« 
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who  led  their  business  in  the  question  concerning 
Halonesus,  probably,  as  we  have  observed,  Hege- 
sippus,  afterward  led  a  prosecution  against  Callip- 
pus,  for  moving  the  decree,  as  against  the  interest  of 
the  commonwealth ;  but  the  people  a  second  time 
gave  their  voices  in  favor  of  the  Cardian  claim,  by 
acquitting  him.  If  the  Cardian  people  were  not 
thus  secured  against  any  future  claim  of  Athenian 
sovereinty  over  the  land  in  question,  apparently 
such  security  could  not  be.  The  orator  on  Halone- 
sus  nevertheless,  in  a  season  more  favorable  to  his 
purpose,  did  not  scruple  to  tell  the  people,  that  he 
had  done  right  in  accusing  Callippus,  and  they  had 
done  wrong  in  acquitting  him,  and  that  their  claim 
to  the  land  in  question,  notwithstanding  their  for- 
mal renuntiation  of  it,  remained  perfect,  and  ought 
still  to  be  asserted.  Among  the  extant  works  of 
the  orators,  instances  abound  of  a  very  humble 
tone  in  addressing  the  soverein  people  :  some  such 
remain,  as  we  have  observed,  even  from  Demos- 
thenes. Such  a  tone  was  used  when  the  orator 
doubted  the  strength  of  his  party,  or  the  favor  of 
the  people  toward  himself.  The  oration  on  Halo- 
nesus  is  not  least  remarkable  among  instances  of 
an  opposite  kind.  The  speaker,  evidently  feeling 
himself  strong,  did  not  fear  to  be  arrogant. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  assumed  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  command  of  the  assembly. 

*  There  are  some,'  he  said,   *  who  'contend  that 

*  this  letter  of  the  king  of  Macedonia's  is  reasonable 

*  and  proper.      They  deserve  your  hatred   much 

*  more  than  Philip  himself.  He  acquires  glory 
^  and  great  advantages  by  his  measures  against  you. 
^  But  those  Athenians,  who  show  more  goodwill 
'  toward  Philip  than  toward  their  country,  ought  to 

*  be  sent  by  you  to  the  worst  perdition,  if  you 
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CHAP.  *  cany  your  brains  within  your  temples,  and  not 
^^^^I^  *  trodden  upon  at  your  heels".  It  remains  for  me 
^  to  write  the  answer  which  I  think  just  and  advan- 
'  tageous  for  you  to  return  to  this  reasonable  and 
*  proper  letter,  and  to  the  speeches  of  the  ambassa- 
'  dors.'  lliere  is  in  all  appearance  that  an  answer 
of  the  same  temper  with  the  speech  was  approv- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and  sent  to  the 
ling  of  Macedonia. 


SECTION  IV. 

Wmr  •/  Mutimdm  m  Tknct  md  Scj^kiM,  t^lAcfum  hUensi  dtcHmng 
m  Oretet.  Extriimu  of  the  War-party,-  CoUmy  seni  to  the  Thmamt 
€fkersanut:  DUpeitket  Jitktnian  Commander  m  Thrace  t  BaetUt 
Candaei  ^t'n*ntf  Mactdonta. 

B.C.S4S.  Iif  this  year,  the  third  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

CM.1O0  9 

Phocian  war,  Philip  carried  his  arms  to  the  country 
which,  if  distiu-bance  from  Greece  had  not  inter- 
fered, should  have  most  invited  the  ambition  of  a 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  still,  according  to  the 
DiodAAt.  historian,  his  measures  were  required  by  the  am- 
bition and  injustice  of  others.  When  the  king  of 
Thrace,  Kersobleptes,  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  Chersonese  to  the  Athenians,  and  to 
divide  the  rest  of  his  dominions  with  the  princes 
of  his  fiunily,  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  his 
means,  either  to  give  protection  to  the  Grecian 

nfti^/Hug  xaratrMttnifiivw  ^opfirs.  This  phrase  the  French  tras* 
ktor,  it  seems,  coold  not  venture  to  give  hi  his  own  lai^n^e. 
He  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
oration  in  his  refinement  of  the  expression,**-^  sUl  voos  reste 
^  encore  queique  etincelle  de  raison.' 
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towns  on  his  shores,  or  to  exact  tribute  from  them^    sect. 
were  oS  course  much  reduced.     Whether  their  ^^^^^^ 
refusal  provoked  his  arms,  or  he  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  his  Thracian  subjects, 
or  instigation  from  Athens  was  the  principal  moving 
spring,  (for  an  Athenian  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  there  £piit.  Phi- 
was  an  Athenian  party,  more  or  less  powerful  in  ^Sl;;^. 
every  Grecian  town  of  his  coast)  the  lands  of  some 
of  those  Grecian  towns  were  plundered  by  Thracian 
freebooters.    The  Athenian  commander,  warm  in 
the  war-party  interest,  was  reddy  to  take  any  party 
anywhere  under  his  patronage ;    and,  confident  of 
support  at  home,  reddy  also  to  take  any  measures, 
for  which  convenient  opportunity  offered,  adverse 
to  Macedonia.     The  people  of  the  Hellespontine 
towns  however,  like  those  of  so  many  republics  of 
Proper  Greece,  shunning  the  Athenian  connection, 
sought  Macedonian  patronage. 

With  solicitation  then  from  those  towns,  many 
circumstances  concurred,  at  this  time,  to  induce 
Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  and  cross  the  lofty  mountains  between  his 
dominion  and  Eastern  Thrace.  If  the  desire  of 
conquest  instigated,  no  extension  of  his  border 
could  be  so  advantageous,  whether  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  commerce,  which  would  increase  his 
revenue,  or  of  a  frontier  to  give  stcurity  to  his 
kingdom,  or  of  a  point  whence  to  extend  con- 
quest into  the  country,  always  the  foremost  object 
of  Grecian  appetency,  the  rich  provinces  of  Lesser 
Asia.  For  so  advantageous  an  acquisition  the 
way  had  been  largely  prepared  by  the  division  of 
the  Thracian  monarchy,  the  work  of  the  war-party 
of  Athens,  pursuing  their  own  purposes  of  ambition. 
While  then  the  unfortunate  and  weak  Kersobleptes, 
consenting  to  hold  his  diminished  kingdom  in  a 
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CHAP,    kind  of  vassdage  under  the  Athenkn  people,  looked* 
^^     with  ill-judging  confidence,  to  them  for  protection. 


Eput.  Phi.  Teres,  another  of  the  Thracian  princes,  joined 
Athen.      Phi|ip  aod  fought  under  his  orders*    The  forces  of 
Dipd.1.16.  Kersobleptes  were  overcome,  and  the  Grecian  towQ^ 
ships  of  his  shores,  no  longer  subject  to  Thrace, 
acknowleged  Macedonia  as  their  protecting  power^. 
Whether,    eicited  by  this  adverse  event,  the 
activity  of  Athenian  policy  penetrated  into  die  wild 
country  toward  the  Danube,  and  stirred  against 
Macedonia,  at  this  time  the  warlike  hords  that  for 
ages  had  denied  any  certain  quiet  to  its  northern 
border,  we  are  not  informed,  but  that  Athens  had 
opportunity  for  communication  with  those  powers, 
through  its  conunercial  establishments  on  the  Euxine 
shores  we  have  seen*     They  were  however  a|^- 
rently  serious  menaces,  that  induced  Philip  to  lead 
his  army  next  into  that  inhospitable  and  uninviting 
country ;  no  purpose  being  obvious  but  to  prevent 
a  destructive  invasion  of  his  kingdom.    Little  dis- 
tant from  Greece  in  latitude,  but  widely  differing  i^ 
seasons,  winter  overtook  him  there  unexpectedly, 
coming  perhaps  with  severity  uncommonly  early. 
i>«w»t.de  His  way  back  into  Macedonia  was  so  barred  by 
*K  98.  k    snows,  that  not  even    a   messenger   could   pass. 
1^^'^'  Much  interest  was  excited  in  Greece  by  the  various 
rumors  circulated.    Among  the  first  authentic  ac* 
counts  ifi'as  information  of  a  severe  illness  that  con- 
fined him  ;   and  report  for  sometime  prevailed  that 
he  was  dead.     On   the  other  hand,   if  ever  the 
extravagant  fi^e  of  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia, 
which,   with  numerous  others,   no  extant  author 
earlier  tlian  Justin  has  noticed,  was  at  all  heard  of 
in  Philip's  age,  probably  it  was  a  rumor  arising  in 
this  time  of  uncertainty.    An  authentic  history  of 
this  war  cotdd  not  fidi  to  be  highly  interesting. 
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That  great  difficulties,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were  sect 
incountered,  ably,  firmly,  and  successfully,  is  nearly  ,^^^^^ 
all  to  which  we  have  any  trustworthy  testimony ; 
tho,  with  such  defective  information  of  most  im- 
portant public  transactions,  some  antient  writers 
have  not  scrupled  to  give  tonversations,  and  witty 
sayings,  and  various  matters  the  least  likely  to 
have  been  correctly  reported.  What  remains  there- 
fore fVom  the  adverse  orator,  who  would  sometimes 
endevor,  by  flashes  of  eulogy  amid  his  invective,  to 
excite,  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  emulation  of 
the  great  character  he  slandered,  is  highly  valuable. 

*  In  quest  of  glory,'   says  Demosthenes,   *  Philip 
^  freely  met  all  kinds  of  hardship,  and  danger  in 

*  every  shape :   undismayed  by  wounds,  unappalled 

*  by  sickness,  patient  in  confinement  by  snow,  he 
'  was    contented  to  pass  the  winter,  living  upon 

*  minet  and  rye,  in  a  Thracian  cellar.'  Apparendy* 
the  Thracian  cellar,  here  spoken  of,  was  the  com- 
mon winter  dwelling  of  the  country,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  for  shelter  against  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  season,  such  as  we  have  seen  described  by 
Xenophon  among  the  Armenian  highlands,  in  a 
latitude  where  such  severity  would  still  less  be  ch.  23.8.4. 
expected**.  ^^^^, 

It  is  clearly  indicated,  by  Demosthenes,  that  his 
party  reckoned  much  upon  the  difficulties  in  which 
Philip  was  involved,  in  this  rough  and  hazardous 
enterprize,  and  were  busy  to  profit  from  the  oppor- 

^  The  reader  de^otis  of  iofmsmation  about  the  countries, 
,ivhich  were  the  seat  of  this  winter  campaign,  may  find  them 
interestingly  described  in  a  small  volume  printed  at  Naples. 
Mr.  Raicewick,  the  aothor,  by  birth  a  Transyhranian,  was 
counsellor  of  l^^tioo  from  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  Naples. 
He  had  before  been  secretary  to  the  imperial  embassy  at  the 
Ottoman  court,  and  for  some  time  resided  Id  WalachSa,  as 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Walacfaia  Ypselanti. 
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CHAP,   tenity.    But,  beside  oppoaitioa,  still  stnmgi  from 
'^^*     the  party  of  Phocbn,  circomstances  among  the 


surrounding  republics  assisted  to  disappoint  them. 
As  their  influence  had  risen  in  Athens,  the  credit 
of  Athens,  it  appears,  had  declined  in  Greece.    In 
EubcBa  their  conduct  had  exdted  universal  jealousy. 
Those  most  disposed  to  the  Athenian  connection* 
hitherto    confident  of   Adienian    support   against 
Thebes,  were  alarmed  at  the  new  connection  of 
JEKh.  de  Athens  with  Macedonia,  the  ally  of  Thebes,  and 
*^'P'^^'  especially  at  the  zeal  which  the  ^var-pwrty  oi  Athens 
had  so  publicly  demonstrated  for  that  new  connec- 
tion.    On   the  other  hand,  their  opponents  the 
Theben  party,  on  the  same  view  of  things,  partici* 
pated  in  the  same  alarm,  tho  with  opposite  appre- 
hensions.   The  general  turn  however  was  in  fiivor 
of  the  Theban  interest,  now  gaining  the  new  and 
more  favorite  denomination    oi   the  Macedonian 
intmest,    and  the  Athenian    became  the  waning 
DeoMttd«  cause.    In  Oreus  it  was  completely  overborne.    In 
p.a4.J^88.  Chalcis    with    difficulty  it  maintained  a  balance. 
Meanwhile  the  little  iland  of  Sciathus,  one  of  the 
nearest  to  the  Attic  shore,  dared  to  defy  the  Athe- 
nian navy ;    and  the  strife  of  faction  again  shook 
the  small  neighboring  republic  of  Megara,  where 
the  party  patronized  by  the  high  democratical  party 
in  Athens  had 'hitherto  prevailed. 

Opportunity  was  thus  offered  to  the  opponents 
of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  at  home,  which  was 
p.  97, 10.  not  wholly  neglected.  It  was  ui^d,  that  the 
spreding  disafiection  of  allies,  and  the  ill  state 
altogether  of  the  republic's  afl&irs,  too  glaring  for 
denial,  for  it  appears  Demosthenes  himself  could 
not  wholly  deny  it,  arose  from  misconduct  of  the 
same  leading  men,  of  whose  mismanagement  the 
effects  were  still  so  severely  felt  in  the  result  of  the 
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Confederate  war'^.  The  party  rejdied  by  imputiiig 
all  adversity  abroad  to  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
restored  ally  of  the  republic,  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
secluded  as  he  was  among  the  snows  of  the  country, 
toward  the  Danube,  and  all  disorder  at  home  to  the 
corruption  of  traitors  who  promoted  his  purposes, 
meaning  all  who  opposed  their  own.  ,  So  far  their 
imputations  appear  to  have  been  well-founded,  that 
a  preference  to  the  king  of  Macedonia's  patronage 
to  theirs,  did  prevail  extensively  over  Greece,  and 
a. desire  to  meet  the  king  of  Macedonia's  peaceful 
professions  prevailed  also  among  the  best  men  of 
Athens.  . 

But  the  ingenuity  of  the  party  found  means  to 
overbear  or  elude  the  influence  of  the  better  men. 
To  relieve  the  idle,  petulant  and  craving  multitude, 
by  sending  out  a  colony,  was  a  resource  of  former 
times,  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  was  carried  into 
execution. .  Opportunity  occurred  now,  in  the  cir- 
cumstonces  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  a  country 
among  the  most  inviting.  7be  party  of  Chares, 
putting  forward  the  measure,  obtained  the  direction 
of  it  for  one  zealous  in  their  interest^  and  formed  fi>r 
their  purposes,  Diopeithes ;  and  to  the  same  person 
was*  committed  the  Thracian  command^  by  land 
and  sea.  A  fteet  then,  to  transport  the  setders» 
awe  opponents,  and  maintain  respect  for  the  Athe- 
nian dominion  of  the  sea,  v^as  reddily  granted  by 
the  soverein  people,  under  lure  of  the  advantages 
proposed.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  the  party,  a 
landforce  also  was  wanted,  which  was  a  matter  of 

1''  That  the  patty  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  had  latterly 
directed  measures,  is  fully  implied  in  the  charge  of  the  adverse 
party  against  them  and  their  reply  to  it,  stated  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  Oration  on  the  Chersonese,  p.  97,  where  also  the  ill 
state  of  the  republic's  affairs  is  explicitly  acknowleged. 
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CHAC  more  difficulty  to  obtain;  for  ^c  people  would 
,^^^^  neither  serve  nor  pay.  Dioptithes,  howeveri  to 
have  the  command-in-cbief  by  aea  and  land,  dad 
not  scruple  undertaking,  at  his  own  risk*  to  raise  a 
sufficient  body  of  mercenaries,  and  find  pay  for 
them.  Such  an  offer,  gratifying  to  the  short-siglited 
Many,  was  accepted.  To  raise  die  men  was  not 
difficult  To  provide  pay  then,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  his  station  he  sent  them  to  coUeet  plun- 
der  firom  the  lands,  or  contributions  from  the  towns 
i>«Bort.de  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  allies,  not  of  Macedonia 
only,  but  even  of  Athens,  suffered.  His  fleet  was, 
at  the  same  time,  active  in  rapine  against  all  Grecian 
ships  within  the  range  of  his  cruises. 

In  pursuing  these  violent  measures,  evidently  he 
confided  in  support  firom  his  party ;  whose  disposi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  as  sincere,  as  their  promises 
couTd  be  warm,  for  the  purpose*  But  eomplamtSt 
pouring  into  Athens,  produced  alarm  among  the 
people,  such  as  the  party  saw  with  much  uneasi* 
ness  ;  and  public  indignation  was  particularly  point- 
n>ki.p797.  ed  at  Chares,  as  the  person  acting  in  the  situation 
of  what  we  should  call  war-minister.  The  people 
were  summoned  to  assemble.  The  party  of  Phocton 
came  forward ;  and,  with  their  usual  moderation, 
moved  only  to  send  out  another  genial,  who  might 
compose  the  afiairs  which  Dic^eithes  had  embroiled, 
and  to  dismiss  the  mercenaries,  to  whose  licen* 
tiousness  they  were  willing  to  attribute  the  disorders 
which  had  given  cause  for  complaint 

But  the  views  of  the  war-party  were  not  limited 
to  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  or  the  defence  of 
the  actual  possessions  pf  the  republic.  The  peace, 
which  ended  the  Confederate  war,  having  as  litde 
restored  the  friendship  and  confidence,  as  the  sub- 
jection, of  the  revolted  allies,  Byzantium  had  in- 
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gag^  in  the  Macedonian  aUiance,  and  that  alliance    sect. 
had  been  acknowleged,  by  Athens^  in  the  recent  ,,J!3^ 
treaty  of  peace.    Between  Byzantium  and  the  strait  P^^^^' 
of  the  Helleapentf  the  two  principal  town9»  on  the'p.s64.' 
European  shore,  were  Selymbria  and  Perimbii^; 
whose  people  cUimed  a  common  Dorian  origin  with 
the  Byzantines,  and  held  intimate  connection  with 
them.    By  the  loss  of  Byzantium  the  commerce  of 
Athens  whh  the  Eusdne,  imporumt  especially  for 
the  essential  articles  of  com  and  slaves,  was  made 
difficult  imd  hazardous.    This  diffioilty  would  of 
course  excite  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  the 
merchants,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree successful.    Friendly  communication  was  re* 
stored  with  Perinthus  and  Selymbria;  and  Perin- 
thus  becoming  the  principal  key  of  commimication 
for  Athens  widi  the  Euxine,  the  interposit  of  the 
Adienian  trade,  its  adv«ices  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion were  rapid.    The  busy  temper  of  Athenian 
democratical  policy  thus  gftting  an  advanti^ous 
establishment,  quickly  found  means  to  work  its  way 
into  Byzantium  itself.    No  longer  ago  than  wlien  oemotth. 
Demosthenes  delivered  his  Oration  on  the  Peace,  ^®  ^*^*- 
Byzantium  was  on  no  .friendly  terms  with  Athens, 
OF  however  with  the  war-party  there.    Grievance 
from  Macedonia  meanwhile  we  hear  of  none ;  and 
yet  alreddy  now  an  Athenian  party  had  so  grown, 
that  Athenian  support  might  produce  a  revolution  i^-Fbiiip. 
in  its  government,  whence  would  follow  renewed  ^^      ^' 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  breach  with  Macedonia. 
This  advantage  it  was  evidently  among  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  mission  of  Diopeithes  to  promote*    But 
were  Diopeithes  superseded,  by  a  commander  of  Pho- 
cion's  party,  it  would  be  lost  On  the  contrary,  could 
he  be  supported  in  what  he  had  alreddy  done,  the 
progress  woiM  be  great ;. and  the  pnxif  of  die  strength 
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of  the  party  would  incourage  their  forein  friendSy 
and  make  their  inCeirest  at  home  secure. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  circumstances 
which  gave  occasion  for  one  of  thef  most  studied 
orations  remaining  from  Demosdienes^  one  in  which 
evidently  he  felt  hb  task  most  difficult.  He  was  to 
persuade  his  audience  that  the  conduct  of  Di(^i- 
thes,  violating  treaties,  committing  extensive  rapine, 
against  firiendsas  well  as  foes,  by  sea  and  land, 
wefQ  what  the  Athenian  people  ought  to  approve ; 
and  that  the  king  of  Macedonia,  notwidistanding 
the  numerous  instances  of  his  generous  and  forbear- 
ing conduct,  not  only  was  actually  at  war  with  them, 
but  was  the  most  injurious  of  possible  enemies. 
Widely  different  from  die  tone  of  the  orator  on  Ha- 
lonesus,  as  if  feeling  still  his  recent  defeat  in  his 
accusation  of  .Machines,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of 
his  cause  now  to  be  supported,  he  begins,  and  most^ 
ly  proceeds,'  in  the  same  complaining  and  insinu- 
ating strain  as  in  the  second  Philippic ;  and  yet,  with 
wonderful  ingenuity,  in  pressing  the  interests  of  his 
party,  and  inveying  against  their  opponents,  among 
the  general  gloom,  he  throws  in  occasional  flashes  of 
a  vehemence  like  lightning.  He  did  not  venture 
to  deny  the  facts  alleged  against  Diopeithes ;  that 
his  troops  were  sent  to  plunder  the  lands  of  Greeks 
at  peace  with  the  republic,  and  even  allies  of  the 
republic,  and  that  his  ships  were  the  pirates  of  the 
Grecian  seas ;  nor  did  he  deny  that  it  tvas,  in  a  ge- 
neral view,  wrong  to  plunder  Grecian  lands  and 
Grecian  ships.  But  he  undertook  to  justify  it  by 
the  urgenc}'of  circumstances:  *  Philip,'  he  said, 

*  had  broken  the  peace.     It  was  evidendy  Philip's 

*  object  (Philip  being  still  ingaged  in  the  northern 
wilds)  to  destroy  Athens,  and  especklly  to  destroy 
^  the. democracy.    War  against  him  was  therefore 
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*  necessaiy  for  the  republic's  welfare.    To  make  war  sect. 

*  against  him  the  mercenary  force  must  be  maintain-  ,,^v-^:^ 
^  ed,  and  it  was  highly  expedient  that  Diopeithes 

'  should  remain  to  command.it:  for  he  had  deserv- 

*  ed  well  of  the  republic  by  what  he  had  done,  how- 
'  ever  objectionable  in  itself;  since  in  no  other  way 

*  could  he  have  held  together  his  army.'  After 
some  complaint  then,  that  the  Athenian  people 
would  neither  undertake  military  service  themselves, 
nor  allow  taxes  for  paying  mercenaries,  there  fol- 
lows perhaps  the  most  valuable  passage,  remaining 
in  any  author,  for  elucidating  the  Athenian  history 
of  the  time,  so  defectively  delivered  by  professed 
historians.  •  In  this  dilemma  of  the  republic,'  says  J^chw^' 
the  orator,  ^  I  must  speak  openly ;  and,  at  all  risk  ion.  p.  98. 

*  for  the  consequences,  I  will  assure  you,  that  no 

*  naval  commander  ever  sails  from  your  harbors,  but 

*  he  receives  presents.  They  come  from  the  Chians, 
'  the  £rythr»ans,  all  the  commercial  states  likely  to 
^  be  within  reach  of  your  fleets;  I  mean  however 
'  the  Asiatic  only.  If  he  has  but  one  or  two  ships 
'  under  his  orders,  he  has  something :  if  his  force  is 
'  greater,  he  has  more  in  proportion.     The  pretence 

*  of  these  presents  is  goodwill  to  the  commander : 

*  under  that  title   they   are  offered.      But  those 

*  states,  you  may  be  sure,  none  of  them  give  this 

*  money  for  nothing :   they  pay  for  the  safety  of 

*  their  commerce ;  that  their  ships  may  be,  not 
^  plundered,  but  protected.' 

In  these  few  sentences  is  discovered  to  us  why 
so  many  leading  men  at  Athens  desired  always 
war  rather  than  peace  for  the  republic,  and  how 
they  found  means  to  induce  so  many  of  the  lower 
orders  to  concur  with  them.  The  remarkable  fact, 
mentioned  both  by  Xenophon  and  Isocrates,  that 
the  lowest  of  the  Athenian  people  would  often  be 
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CHAP,  reddy  for  the  service  of  the  trireme,. when  they 
J^^  refused  diemselves  for  that,  in  former  estimauon, 
more  honorable,  of  the  phalanx,  will  no  longer 
appear  strsnge,  and  the  reason  why  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  proposal  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
was  so  thwarted  by  the  war-party  becomes  evident. 
Were  the  piracy  of  petty  freebooters  suppressed, 
presents  from  the  pirate,  on  one  side,  for  permis* 
aion  of  it,  from  the  mercantile  towns,  on  the  other, 
for  protection  against  it,  would  have  ceased  to- 
gether ;  and  the  greater  piracy,  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  themselves,  would  have  been  too 
invidious,  giving  a  clear  and  certain  point  for 
clamor  and  opposition. 

In  making  this  avowal,  confirming  only  what 
we  have  formerly  seen  his  rival  orator,  .Xschines, 
iho  less  explicitly,  asserting,  Demosthenes  seems 
to  have  depended  upon  two  separate  grounds  for 
obviating  danger  to  the  numbers  of  his  par^,  who 
must  have  been  implicated  in  the  charge.  Perhaps 
he  possessed  proof  against  some  of  die  opposite 
party,  such  as  might  deter  prosecution  from  them 
against  his  friends.  But  he  was  apparently  aware 
that  there  was  no  extensive  disposition,  among 
the  people,  to  favor  prosecution  for  a  public  crime, 
whence  so  many  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to 
profit.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident  that  he 
touched  a  chord  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of 
a  large  proportion  of  his  audience  ;  and  he  there- 
fore proceeded  to  propose,  instead  of  punishment 
for  such  peculation,  to  extend  the  system  of 
plunder,  under  public  authori^,  so  that  the  public 
might  share  in  its  advantages  :  '  The  same  states,' 
he  said,  ^  which  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  individual 

*  commanders  of  the  republic,  were  the  proposal 

*  properly  made  to  them«  would,  no  doubt,  reddily 
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*  pay    contributions   to    the   republic  itself,   such 
^as    might  well  maintain  the  force    now    under 

*  Diopeithes/ 

The  turn  of  the  speech,  in  its  progress,  appears 
to  indicate  that  this  proposal  was  received  with 
marks  of  favor ;  for  what  the  orator  had  just 
before  stated  as  matter  of  complaint  against  the 
people,  that  they  would  neither  undertake  military 
service  themselves,  nor  pay  others  for  it,  he 
directly  proceeded  to  treat  as  a  needless  burthen, 
which  his  adversaries,  desirous  of  superseding 
Diopeithes,  would  impose  upon  the  people.  Thus 
apparently  incouragcd,  in  conclusion,  he  inveyed 
violently  against  the  king  of  Macedonia ;  urging 
war  against  him  as  the  necessary  enemy  of  Athens, 
and  especially  of  democratical  government;  and 
not  scrupling  to  tell  the  people,  to  whom  he  had 
been  justifying  past  and  recommending  future 
plunder  of  other  people,  that  they  wcte  the  natural 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  freedom  of  all.  His 
speech  seems  to  have  been  altogether  too  flattering 
to  the  passions  of  the  Athenian  Many  to  be  re- 
sisted. Diopeithes  retained  his  command;  and 
neither  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  who  had  been 
robbed,  appear  to  have  received  any  redress,  nor 
was  any  apology  made  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  ; 
who,  by  the  very  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded 
with  Athens,  had  bound  himself  to  protect  them. 

Successful  so  far,  the  war-party  nevertheless 
could  not  yet  obtain  a  decisive  lead  in  the  admi- 
nistration. What  had  passed  however  was  incou- 
ragement  for  Diopeithes  to  proceed  in  his  course, 
and  it  became  the  business  of  orators  at  home  to 
prepare  the  popular  minds  for  reports  of  farther 
violences.  With  this  view  Demosthenes  spoke  01.109.3. 
the  oration  called  the  Third  Philippic ;  by  some 
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CHAF.    the  most  admired  of  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence 
s^!^^  known    by  that  title.     The  complaint  of  the  ill 
state  of  the  republic's  affairs,  with  which  it  begins, 
indicates  fully  the  inability  of  the  party  yet  to  hold 
a  decisive  lead.     They  were  evidently  distressed 
.  by  the  king  of   Macedonia's  forbearance ;  who, 
notwithstanding  the  insulting  injuries  he  had  re- 
Dmoifh.    ceived,    avoided  to  return  them,    and    professed 
p.  112^     himself  still  desirous  of  that  accommodation,  in 
which    the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  were 
reddy  to  meet  him.     Against  this  conduct  they 
could  hardly  carry  their  purpose,  unless  they  per- 
suade the  people  that  his  professions    were    in- 
sincere, and  intended' only  to  lull  them  in  a  fetal 
security.      To  this  point  therefore  Demosthenes 
directed  all  his  art,  combined  with  all  his  boldness 
in  assertion.      He  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  people, 
they  were  deceived  if  they  supposed  Philip  was 
not  even  now  at  war  with  them ;  and  he  proceeded 
td  proof,   such  as  might    be  offered  to  such    a 
p.  114.      soverein  as  the  Athenian  Many.     To  show  the 
actual  existence  of  war,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
point   five    years  back,  to   that  capture  of  some 
little  piratical  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast,   the 
question  concerning  which  Philip  had  so  repeated- 
ly offered  for  the  arbitration  of  neutral  powers,  which 
the  party  of  Demosthenes  had  met  by  persuading 
the  people   to  treat  such  a  proposal  with  scorui 
and  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.     Of  a  later 
date  the  orator's  ingenuity  could  find  nothing  spe- 
cific but  the  support  given  to  the  brave  Cardians ; 
who  had  so  hardly  earned,  and  creditably  sup- 
ported, their  emancipation  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Athenian  people ;  and  whose  cause  also  had 
met  only  insult  in  being  offered  for  the  decision 
of  impartial  arbitrators.      The    remainder  of  the 
argument  is  vague  assertion  ;    calculated  however 
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to  impress   the  Athenian  Many,  accustomed  to    sect. 
hear  from  their  orators  that  they  had  a  right  to  .^JH^^^^ 
interfere  in  all  governments,  and  that  it  was  grossly 
offensive  for  any  power  to  interfere,  not  only  in 
theirs,  but  in  any  other  in  competition  with  them^^ 

*  I  maintain^'  says  the  orator,  ^  Philip  is  now  mak-»  Demosth. 

*  ing  war  with  you,  by  interposing  in  the  affiiirs  of  ^{s.' 

*  Megara,  by  si^porting  a  tyranny  in  Euboea,  by 
1  his  speculations  amcmg  the  states  of  Peloponnesus.' 
That  in  every  republic  of  Greece  there  was  a  party 
courtiog  Macedonian  patronage,  is,  from  Demos- 
thenes himself,  abundandy  evident ;  but  what  wer^ 
the  measures  of  Macedonia  to  profit  frpm  this  dis* 
position,  remains  in  every  instance,  utterly  pro- 
blematical. Had  they  been  of  a  kind  to  be  in 
anyway  either  disgraceful  to  Philip,  or  fairly  to  be 
stated  as  hostile  to  Athens,  we  should,  no  doubt, 
have  had  farther  account  of  them.  In  conclusion  p*  i<9. 
the  orator  recommended  embassies  to  negotiate  a 
confederacy  against  Macedonia,  not  only  wherever 
there  migjit  be  any  favoring  prospect  among  Gre- 
cian states,  but  even  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  third  Philippic  appears  to  have  had  success 
more  proportioned  to  its  rhetorical  excellence  than 
to  the  merit  of  the  cause  it  recommended.     As 
the  party  then  advanced  toward  a  more   certain 
influence  over  a  majority  in  the  soverein  asse^nbly, 
they  sent  positive  and  authoritative  orders  for  their  Ep- Pwi. 
commander  on  the  Thracism  station  to  act  against  ft^br.  in' 
Macedonia,  whenever  convenient  opportunity  might  *^*  ^**^ 
be  founds    Accordingly  Diopeithes,  zealous  in  the 
cause,  marched  from  the  Chersonese,  took  by  storm 
two  Grecian   towns  of  the  Macedonian  alliance, 

^  See  the  third  PhiUppic,  p.  121  of  Reiske^s  edition. 
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CHAP.  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis,  atid  sent  those  of  die  in* 
^^^^^  haMiants,  who  escaped  the  sword,  prisoners  into 
the  Athenian  colony.  A  ftfticedonian  of  rank, 
AmphilocttS,  being  commissioned  to  him  to  remon- 
strate on  these  hostile  measures,  with  instruction  to 
negotiate  at  least  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  was 
refused  audience  by  the  democratical  general, 
thrown  hioMelf  into  priscm,  and  released  only  on 
paying  nine  talents,  near  two  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  his  ransom^. 

The  superior  talents  and  inde&tigable  activity  of 
Demosthenes  had  now  raised  him  to  a  decisive  lead 
in  his  party*  Even  Chares  found  it  convenient  to 
yield*  Demosthenes  was  effective  first  minister  cf 
Athens ;  and  under  his  superintending  guidance, 
an  improved  s^ddiness,  as  well  as  evident  atnlity, 
infused  confidence  among  dependents  eterywhere. 
The  party  had  been  able  to  name  the  commanders 
for  a  fleet  on  tht  Thessalian  station,  Aristodemus 
andCallias;  whose  conduct  perfectty  harmonized 
Ep.Pha.  'v^ith  that  of  Diopeithes.  They  carried  direct  hos- 
tilities agatnst  the  towns  of  the  Pagosasan  bay,  allies 
of  Macedonia,  intitled,  by  treaty,  to  peace  and 
friendship  with  Athens ;  and  finding  them,  through 
confidence  in  that  treaty,  unprepared  for  resistance, 
they  took  them  all.  They  stopped  all  ships  bound 
to  Macedonia,  and  condemning  all  aboard  as  ene- 
mies to  Athens,  they  sold  all  for  slaves.  And  so 
the  interest  of  the  party  now  prevailed,  that,  when 
complaint  was  made,  by  ministers  from  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  of  these  infractions  of  the  txtaty^  and 

^  This,  with  the  preceding  eircumf tsnces  stated  bj  Philim 
in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  traonnltted  with  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  upon  it,  and  not  In  anj  degree  denied 
in  that  speech,  must  be  considered  as  among  the  most  authen- 
ticated facts  reported  firoln  antiquit7. 
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the  matter  was  brought  before  the  assendbled  peo-     sect. 
pie,  decrees  were  obtained,   approving  and  even  ^^1^^ 
applauding  the  conduct  of  the  commanders  who 
directed  them*^. 

While  Philip  still  avoided  all  reprisals,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  little  iland  of  Peparethus,  calling  them- 
selves free,  but  looking  to  the  Athenian  people  for 
protection,  and  effectually  their  subjects,  surprized 
the  neighboring  little  iland  of-  Halonesus,  and  car-  Ep*  nsL 
ried  off  the  small  Macedonian  garrison*    Even  then  ^* 
redress  was  first  sought  by  negotiation.    Thb  prov- 
ing utterly  ineffectual,  a  Macedonian  force,  sent  to 
Peparethus,  quickly  compelled  its  people  both  to 
restore  their  prisoners  and  to  surrender  Halonesus. 
It  is  not  even  pretended  that  any  severity  was  uSed, 
beyond  what  was  found  necessary  to  accomplish 
those  just  purposes ;  and  yet  the  Athenian  Many 
were  Uught,  by  their  orators,  to  commiserate  and  Demettiu 
bewail  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  and  inno-  ^.ub. 
cent  Peparethians. 

Pbilipp.  p.  159.  In  Phltip's  epistle  Callias  is  named  as  the 
commander.  .Sschlnes,  in' his  Oration  on  the  Crown  fp.  47S) 
mentions  Amtodemus  as  the  commander  principally  mgagea 
in  unwarrantable  hostilities  on  the  ThessaUan  coast.  Possibly 
Aristodemns  was  commander-in-chief,  and  as  such  obtained 
from  the  party  the  reward  stated  by  iSschines ;  while  Callias, 
acting  under  him,  was  the  officer  principally  offering  himself 
to  Philip^s  noUce. 
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